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meet a baker's baker 


\ OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 
In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 
But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 









































2(Gnreat Mille 


Producing 96,000 Cut. Daily, 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers, 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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lour milling has come a long way since primitive man 
kK conceived the idea of pounding grain with a rock. Today’s 
precision milling calls for complex machinery and for men with many 
diverse skills. ... Here a keen-eyed, sure-handed machinist at 
Pillsbury’s Buffalo mill works at a huge corrugating machine, 
dressing one of the steel break rolls used in grinding wheat. 
To keep the roll grinding faultlessly, delicate corrugations 
in its surface must frequently be re-cut with an accuracy measured 
in ten-thousandths of an inch. .. . It takes expert craftsmen 
of this and many other types—all working smoothly 
together—to produce flour of the uniformly high quality 
that has built the fame behind the name. . 
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— HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR Ic 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
















COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Lowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


GORPORATIQON 












the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 


serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 





coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 











GRAIN 


TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 














BOARD of TRADE BLDG. ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS «.... 
MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - _ FEED GRAINS = 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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RIBOFLAVIN 
An important 
vitamin for 
children’s growth 
iS 











FOOD ENERGY 


To sustain the pace 
of modern living 





IN THE BAKERS INTEREST 


@ To cause more people—many, many more people—to want and buy 
more baked products, is the purpose of the Millers’ National Federation long-range 
advertising and educational program. 

Millions of dollars will be spent over the next few years by the millers through 
this nationwide program to promote greater consumer interest and confidence in the 
healthful goodness of all enriched bread and other baked products. 

Every baker must benefit by this great public appeal, in conjunction with the 

baking industry’s own BIPP. But most especially will those bakers benefit who cooper- 
ate through their own advertising and who follow through by offering the consumer 
a uniformly high quality of baked products. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY is proud to-participate in 
this great program on behalf of all bakers. And as further service to the bakers of 
America, COMMANDER-LARABEE offers a wide range of ‘‘Bakers Flours’? milled 
for bakers exclusively, to meet every baking need. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 


| 








COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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Multiwall users call him 


THE BEMIS 
QUilé K10 





The Bemis Packaging Specialist has many tough ques- 


tions fired at him, but he comes back with the answers 


like a quiz kid. 


For instance, variations of such questions as: How 


to get better closures, what is the best type of package 


for a particular job, how to save money in.shipping, 


how to store and care for paper bags—these he takes 


in his stride. If necessary he comes right into your 


plant to seek out the answer. 


This is a part of Bemis Packaging Service. It is avail- 


able to all plants without obligation. Make use of it. 


Hundreds of companies save money right along because 


they’ve talked with the Bemis Packaging Specialist. 
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Kansas City « Los Angeles « Lou 





Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo 
Charlotte « Chicago « Denver ¢ Detroit 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
isville « Memphis 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. + EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. » MOBILE, ALA. + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + ST. HELENS, ORE. » WILMINGTON, CALIF. 





When it’s a question 
On packaging, 
he has the answer 


BEMIS MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


are made of three or more 
plies of tough kraft paper. 
They are extra sturdy... 
provide the protection you 
want for your products. 





Minneapolis * New Orleans « New York Cit; 
Norfolk . Oklahoma City ° Omaha 
Orlando « Phoenix « Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City * Seattle * Wichita 
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No baker is the best judge of his own bread 


. he is too close to it. Many loaves merely 
leave the consumer unenthusiastic, not unhappy 
enough to change brands but still so indifferent 
as to eat little of the loaf. Only something extra 
special in the way of quality can arouse the 
consumer's enthusiasm. TOWN CRIER is milled 
to give a loaf that extra quality which stimulates 
sales. We accept only the finest wheat from 
every crop and gladly pay a premium in order 


that TOWN CRIER will produce a loaf above 


the run of the market. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING (0. 


KANSAS CITY 
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1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
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Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange C omplet e 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





WABASH ELEVATOR 


OPERATING 


OFFICES: 
’ ° New York City 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Site, 2. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
bd Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


the Milling Industry 


















FOR BAKERS 
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Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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~ FLOU 
Che 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















POLAR BEAR 
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FLOUR IS KING 


Full gains for the baking and milling 
industries in their current consumer 
advertising campaigns can come only 
from production of top quality goods, 
matching fully the promise of good 
eating made by the advertising text. 
POLAR BEAR will 


offer bakers a firm foundation for 


continue to 


such top quality. 


~~ 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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NEW SPOKANE MiLL.. 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 
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WENATCHEE 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York | 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 









7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLeE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ml. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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MILLING 
WHEATS 


most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


WARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Selected Storage Facililes | no attention to ups and 
p | downs and this and that. 





A 
Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the pete srcrm hy org nant 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 

KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
~— Se soe Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
TOLEDO PEORIA nnn eee ntta solar 


wont =z Tole Clewnten Capit Wate Ning Fi 
& l 000, 000 Bud. Uniform Bakery Flour 
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Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








‘ | “Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 








MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 












ARCHER>VANIELS~/"\IDLANI 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ratory 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘Shines “™ 


MINNEAPOLIS on ae 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 2us 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








M G E. FRO) EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE. UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS n OFFICES a ie 
Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha mneapo 
St. Louls Portland Enid Peoria Davenpest 
Kansas City Galveston ed Veek a —- 
Omaha Enid a City = i Woon 














San Fra 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO. 
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Greece May Get Some Distressed Flour 





$1 SACK DISCOUNT MENTIONED 
BY ECA ON CANADIAN FLOUR 


Canadian Wheat Board Face Red as Big Italian Deal Col- 
lapses—Attorneys Pressure ECA for Relief— 
Mysterious Angles on Original Permit 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe spectacular, 
but uncompleted, Canadian - Italian 
flour sale appears to have produced 
the following results: (1) One cargo 
of flour afloat, destination uncertain, 
(2) an invasion of attorneys and in- 
terested principals at the Economic 
Cooperation Administration asking 
for relief from potential financial em- 
barrassment, (3) one satisfied feed 
manufacturer in New England who 
obtained the millfeed residual from 
the production of the flour, and (4) 
a group of red faces, including prom- 
inent members of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, who until very recent- 
ly had been congratulating them- 
selves over the sale of 15 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat. 

To begin with the reported sale 
of the flour equivalent of 15 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat was hidden in 
great secrecy. Unconfirmed reports 
charged that the Vatican had nego- 
tiated the transaction with a syndi- 
cate of Canadian mills. Others at- 
tributed it to private Italian sources, 
while still others attributed it to 
Arabian interests. All indicated that 
the financial backing rested in pri- 
vate funds available in Switzerland. 
The Italian Technical Mission denied 
all knowledge of the deal. The Vati- 
can unofficial spokesman denied any 
knowledge. 

Last week several individuals ap- 
peared at ECA who wanted to see 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, ECA food sup- 
ply boss. As in the earlier dealings 
in this matter, secrecy again was the 
watchword. 

However, prior to the visit Canadi- 
an milling interests had telephoned 
Dr. FitzGerald the week before and 
requested that ECA give considera- 
tion to the purchase of the Italian- 
bound flour which it appeared did 
not have a bona fide buyer any place 
in the Mediterranean area or else- 
where. It is understood that the ECA 
expressed sympathy with the dilem- 
ma of the Canadian mills, but denied 
any legal responsibility in the mat- 


PMA ASKS WEST COAST 
FLOUR OFFERS 


WASHINGTON — Offers of 72% 
and 80% extraction flour have been 
requested by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for delivery at 
west coast ports on or before Nov. 
15. Offers were to be filed not later 
that 8 p.m., e.s.t., Oct. 12 for accept- 
ance before 3 p.m., e.s.t., Oct. 13. 
Shipments from Portland, Tacoma, 
Vancouver and Seattle are accept- 
able, but all bids are required to con- 
tain an alternative Tacoma price, 
since longshoremen strike conditions 
may affect movement through the 
other ports. 





ter. At that time it is believed that 
the Canadian mill syndicate said that 
it would appeal to the ECA through 
the Italian Technical Mission to have 
the flour so far ground under the 
contract applied to the Italian gov- 





ernment allocation account. 

However, the Italian mission has 
so far failed to intervene in behalf 
of the Canadian holders of the flour 
contract, leading ECA officials to sup- 
pose that some other disposition has 
been effected. 

Top ECA officials were hopeful that 
this was the case. It develops, how- 
ever, that Greece is currently urgent- 
ly in need of flour and ECA officials 
gave indication of a willingness to 
take over the one remnant of the deal 
at a price which, it is believed, may 
be as much as $1 cwt. less than the 
original contract price. 

It is learned in ECA circles that 

(Continued on page 16) 





PMA Corn Buying Imminent; 
Some Sorghums Delinquent 


WASHINGTON — The return of 
William McArthur, associate director 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, may forecast a start of 
PMA corn buying. During his ab- 
sence, grain buying at that agency 
has followed a routine pattern, since 
most of the procurement problem had 
been undertaken prior to his depar- 
ture. 

It is learned that the PMA may be 
facing an unpleasant situation in con- 
nection with grain sorghums pur- 
chases. The trade appears to have 
sold these grains in excess of its 
ability to deliver. Prices for the grain 
sorghums contracts are said to be 
lower than the government loan rate 
and the grains have not moved in the 
expected volume. 

The Kansas City office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is reported to 
have extended delivery dates on these 


sorghums sales to some sellers, while 
others have fulfilled their earlier com- 
mitments. The trade is expressing in- 
terest in possible penalties which the 
CCC will assess to those sellers who 
have been unable to fill their com- 
mitments. 

During the period from noon Oct. 
1 through Oct. 7, the CCC purchased 
5,145,430 bu. wheat and 240,000 bu. 
oats. No flour was purchased. 

The wheat takings consisted of 2,- 
499,649 bu. through Kansas City, 825,- 
000 through Minneapolis, 1,444,143 
through Chicago and 376,638 through 
Portland. 

Cumulative purchases by the gov- 
ernment since July 1, 1948, are: 
Wheat 129,182,805 bu., flour 6,666,- 
000 sacks (14,807,841 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent), barley 11,141,417 bu., grain 
sorghums 8,327,140 bu., rye 267,857 
bu., oats 2,685,000 bu. 


Four Directors of 
CCC Named by 
President Truman 


WASHINGTON—Four directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., in addi- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
have been named by President Tru- 
man. They are Albert J. Loveland, 
under secretary of agriculture; Ralph 
T. Trigg, administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion; Glen R. Harris, Richvale, Calif., 
and director of the California Rice 
Growers Assn., and L. Carl Fry, 
Donelson, Tenn., chairman of the 
Tennessee PMA Committee. 

Under the new CCC charter, full 
time directors with no other duties 
are required for the corporation. Pres 
viously the directorate of CCC con- 
sisted of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture employees whose duties were 
largely those of administering CCC 
programs. Senate confirmation of the 
new board is required under the char- 
ter, but since the appointments are 
made during a congressional adjourn- 
ment, confirmation will be deferred 
until the 81st Congress convenes. If 
there should be a change in adminis- 
tration, however, it is certain that a 
changeover in the management of 
USDA will remove these directors 
from consideration. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. K. MORGAN NAMED 


WASHINGTON — Donald K. Mor- 
gan has been appointed chief en- 
gineer of John I. Thompson & Co., 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. Barry O’Keefe, president. He 
succeeds Charles J. Roggi, who re- 
signed effective Oct. 1. 











Italy Buys Six Cargoes U.S. Flour 
for Oct.-Nov. at $5.01 to $5.07 


The purchase of six cargoes of U.S. 
80% extraction flour by the Italian 
Technical Delegation in Washington 
Oct. 8 was the feature of export mar- 
kets last week. The transactions were 
announced by Ludivico Calcagno, 
chief of the Italian mission. 

The purchases were made on a Car- 
go basis, three each for October and 
November. Two cargoes were sold by 
an exporting house, two by a large 
milling company and two other large 
milling firms sold one cargo each. 
The total purchase was 1,390,000 
sacks. Prices paid for October ship- 
ment were $5.07, free on board steam- 
er, and $5.01 for November, on the 
same basis. 

The unusual method of purchase, 
basis on board, was said to have re- 
sulted from ECA restrictions placed 
on designation of steamship lines, 
bringing about a shift from an orig- 
inal intention to seek offers on a 
c. and f. basis. The basis of purchase 
used subjects the seller to the hazard 
of costs involved in loading the ves-, 
sel, which might vary under different 
sets of circumstances. This feature 
prevented a number of millers from 
bidding on the business. 

‘ 


According to officials of the Italian 
delegation, the ocean lading terms 
are not completely satisfactory and it 
is understood that they will ask ECA 
to approve purchases on a c. and f. 
basis. The ECA previously had re- 
jected the c. and f. basis because the 
Italians had proposed that the car- 
goes be lifted in Italian bottoms. The 
ECA ruled that many vendors would 
be unable or unwilling to risk demur- 
rage charges that could arise if the 
Italian vessels failed to berth on 
schedule. 

Italy is expected to buy for Decem- 
ber shipment soon, but this procure- 
ment may be deferred until new tech- 
niques can be discussed further with 
the ECA, it is said. 

Mr. Calcagno complained that the 
present method produces numerous 
offers from vendors who are unknown 
to the Italian mission and in whom 
it cannot place assurance of delivery. 


Holland Buys Flour 
The Netherlands added further to 
its flour commitments during the past 
week at prices reported to be un- 
changed from the original basis of 
$6.35 per 50 kilos, c. and f. Amster- 
dam. Dutch buyers are now estimat- 


ed to have covered all of their Octo- 
ber and about half of November quo- 
tas, and were still in the market this 
week. Netherlands has taken around 
540,000 sacks and has an equal 
amount to purchase to cover the 
fourth quarter allocations. 

Some additional lots were sold to 
the Netherlands East Indies also last 
week, amounting to about 68,000 
sacks of 72% extraction soft wheat 
flour. Prices were reported to be 
$5.15 Gulf. 

India is likely to be in the market 
for flour this week, millers anticipate, 
and additional bookings to the Neth- 
erlands may be made, although the 
present price basis is 15¢ or more 
below most millers’ minimum ideas. 

Latin American trade remains at a 
low level, with only occasional small 
lots sold. Business last week was 
close to a near blank in this area. 
There is no feature to the southern 
markets, with most importers telling 
their connections that present flour 
supplies are ample and that dollar 
exchange is hard to get. The element 
of fear of price declines also enters 
into the reluctance of South Ameri- 
can buyers to take on additional 
bookings at this time. 
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5-Day Week Urged for Industry 





REDUCED DEMAND MAKES EXTRA TIME 
UNPROFITABLE, MILL EXECUTIVE SAYS 


M. F. Mulroy, Executive Vice President of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Tells Operatives That Running Time Should Be 
Reduced to Prewar Schedule 


MINNEAPOLIS — The normal 
peacetime demand for flour does not 
justify six or seven-day operation 
schedules for the milling industry in 
the U.S., in the opinion of M. F. Mul- 
roy, executive vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Mul- 
roy, in an address before District 4 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
Oct. 9, said that many mills do not 
realize that the abnormal war de- 
mand is no longer available and 
these mills are “still trying to operate 
above normal capacity six and seven 
days a week.” 

“The very definite drop in demand 
that is here now and that will con- 
tinue unless there is another war will 
enable the milling industry to pro- 
duce all of the flour that is needed 
without it being necessary to do any 
work in any flour mill on Sunday,” 
Mr. Mulroy asserted. ‘Employees 
that are asked to work six days oper- 
ating a mill and then are asked to 
leave their families on Sunday to 
repair and clean the mill for the next 
week's run are inclined to think there 
must be terrific profits in the busi- 
ness. This may account for some of 
the unreasonable demands we are 
receiving from mill labor,” he added. 

Mr. Mulroy explained that if mills 
operate on a six-day schedule, it is 
necessary for the superintendent or 
head miller and many of his best 
helpers to spend Sundays in the mill, 
doing the clean-up and repair work. 


Railroads to Ask 
New 13% Freight 
Rate Increase 


WASHINGTON The Association 
of American Railroads announced 
Oct. 11 that it will ask the govern- 
ment for a 13% increase in freight 
rates. 

The railroads already have request- 
ed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an average 8% increase but 
the association said that 5% more is 
required to cover a wage increase. 

The association said the request 
was made Oct. 12 in the form of an 
amendment to a petition filed Oct. 1 
with the ICC. 

Railroad sources estimated that a 
13% increase, if granted, will involve 
another $1,000,000,000 a year boost 
in the national freight bill. 

Jacob Aronson, chief counsel for 
the railroads, said the industry is 
confronted with the payment of an 
additional $371,000,000 a year in 
wages and payroll taxes alone as a 
result of the 10¢ hr. increase granted 
a week ago to conductors and train- 
men. 

The action, he asserted, “sets a 
pattern for all other classes of rail- 
road employes.” The annual cost fig- 
ure he mentioned is based on its 
prospective general application to all 
rail workers. 





“Most of the time the extra flour 
produced by operations that make 
Sunday work necessary is sold at 
prices so low that there is no profit 
for the owners,” the mill executive 
declared. “If the loss in efficiency by 
improper upkeep of the mill, and the 
loss in efficiency of the men who 
have to work too many hours and 
too many days is given proper con- 
sideration, then there is a definite 
loss to the mill owner,” he continued. 

Mr. Mulroy also expressed doubt 
about the soundness of the ‘“over- 
time’ argument when he said that 


“many mill managers and millers 
think it is necessary to provide 48 
to 56 hours’ work with the overtime 
involved in that many hours to sat- 
isfy their employees. It is surprising 
how much efficiency can be developed 
by working shorter hours. Also, it 
is surprising how quickly the men 
become accustomed to normal hours 
and how well they like it.’”’ He added 
the statement that “we do not re- 
quire our office workers to put in 48 
or 56 hours a week, and we in the 
office are no better than the men 
out in the mill.” 


Adjust Operations to Demand 


The mill executive amplified his 
statement referring to a drop in flour 
demand. He said that in making that 
observation he was giving proper 
consideration to possible export de- 
mands. The abnormal demand during 
the war, he explained, was caused by 
the usual increase in consumption 
that takes place when there is a war 
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and also by the short wheat crops 
all over the world, due to weather 
conditions and displacement of man- 
power. 


“There are two factors to keep in 
mind always: Weather conditions have 
changed and manpower is now avail- 
able. Many countries that have been 
taking our flour are now producing 
a lot more wheat. Many of these 
countries also have their own flour 
mills and will only take our flour as 
long as we give it to them. Just as 
soon as we ask them to pay, they 
will insist on wheat and if we do not 
sell them wheat, they will buy it from 
other exporting countries. 

“They want wheat to run their 
mills and also they need the millfeed 
they can obtain from milling their 
own flour requirements. Mills that 
are actively in the export business are 
trying very hard to maintain some 
of the gains we have made while con- 
ditions have been favorable to the 
export of American flour but we are 
seriously handicapped by a group of 
men in Washington who are deter- 
mined to continue regimentation of 


(Continued on page 34) 





Increased Domestic Output to Bring 


Lower Fats, Oil Prices, BAE Says 


WASHINGTON—Fat-and-oil prices 
in the year beginning October, 1948, 
will average moderately lower than 
a year earlier, largely as a result of 
increased domestic production of fats 
and oils, according to a recent report 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. In 1947-48, the index of 
wholesale prices of 27 major fats and 
oils averaged 274 (1935-39=—100), a 
new peak, compared with 263 in 
1946-47 and with about 150 during 
most of the war. Prices of edible veg- 
etable oils and coconut oil probably 
will average lower, compared with 
the 1947-48 level than prices of most 
other fats. 

The total output of fats and oils 
from domestic materials in the year 
beginning October, 1948, may be 3 to 
4% larger than the 9.9 billion pound 
output in 1947418. In addition, there 
will be a substantial increase in ex- 
ports of oilseeds. Bumper 1948 crops 
of oilseeds assure a material increase 
in production of vegetable oils in 
1948-49. The total supply of edible 
vegetable oils, however, will not in- 
crease as much as production, be- 
cause stocks this fall are materially 
smaller than a year ago. 

The output of tallow may decline 
slightly in 1948-49 but production of 
lard and grease may be about the 
same as a year earlier. The 1948 
spring pig crop was 3% smaller than 
a year earlier, and the number of 
cattle on farms Jan. 1, 1949, is ex- 
pected to be less than at the begin- 
ning of 1948. These factors probably 
will be partly offset by marketing 
of hogs and cattle at heavier weights 
than in 1947-48, since the supply of 
feeds per animal unit in 1948-49 will 
be at a new high. 


Butter Output to Increase 


Butter production may increase 
slightly in the year beginning Octo- 
ber, 1948. Total output of milk is ex- 
pected to increase, and use of milk in 
fluid form probably will show a slight 
further decline. The upward trend in 
consumption of margarine may con- 
tinue, but at a less rapid rate than 
from 1946-47 to 1948-49, when butter 


production was declining. 

European demand for fats and oils 
from the U.S. remains strong. If con- 
trols over exports should lapse with 
the expiration of present legislation 
Feb. 28, 1949, exports of fats and oil- 
seeds relatively low in price, notably 
lard and soybeans, probably would 
increase materially. Total exports of 
fats, oils and oilseeds from the U.S. 
in 1948, on the basis of present allo- 
cations, will amount to 0.9 to 1.0 bil- 
lion pounds (including shipments to 
U.S. territories) compared with 1.0 
billion pounds in 1947. 

Disappearance of fats and oils in 
the U.S. in the year beginning Octo- 
ber, 1948, is likely to increase, re- 


flecting the rise in production. A 
moderate increase is probable in con- 
sumption of food fats and in use of 
oils in drying-oil products. Use of fats 
in soap may remain about the same 
as in 1947-48. Total domestic disap- 
pearance for all uses in the year end- 
ed June, 1948, the latest 12-month pe- 
riod for which data are available, 
amounted to about 70 lb. (fat con- 
tent) per person, the same as pre- 
war per capita consumption. Disap- 
pearance per person of food fats, at 
about 43 lb. (fat content), was 3 Ib 
under prewar while use of fats in in- 
dustrial products, at about 27 lb. pe: 
person, was 3 lb. larger than befor« 
the war. 





Dry Surface Delays Wheat 
Seeding, But Subsoil Wet 


Because of heavy rains during the 
summer, conditions for planting 
wheat in Kansas have been the best 
in several years but both growth and 
seeding operations are now being de- 
layed by dry weather, says the Santa 
Fe Railroad agricultural department. 

Farmers in the western part of the 
state were quick to take advantage 
of an excellent supply of subsoil mois- 
ture which went into the ground in 
June, July and August, and planting 
is nearly completed in that section. 

Less progress has been made else- 
where, not only because of a dry top 
soil but a desire on the part of farm- 
ers to observe “fly free” dates, mean- 
ing that a large acreage of wheat in 
the central portion of the state will 
not be planted until sometime in 
October. 

With receipt of adequate moisture 
during the next few weeks, the wheat 
acreage will be fully as large as that 
of last season, perhaps, a little larg- 
er, the Santa Fe says. While most 
reports indicate little change, some 
predict an increase of 10%, and it is 
a foregone conclusion that there will 





be a substantial gain in summer fal 
low. 

While probably 75% of the whea 
in the western part of Oklahoma ha 
been planted, many farmers ar 
awaiting moisture, without whic! 
considerable wheat will be sown ir 
the October dust. Rain also is neede: 
to provide wheat pasture. 

Dry weather the past few week 
has greatly depleted surface moistur: 
but with the subsoil in fairly goo 
condition in most areas, the outloo! 
for wheat is much brighter than i 
was at this time last year, and 
holdover summer has been favorabl 
for harvesting other crops. 

The weather in northwest Texas, in 
general, has been hot and dry sinc: 
early in August, says the Santa F¢ 
but the wheat picture is much bette 
than it was a year ago. It is estimat 
ed that more than 75% of the crop ha 
been drilled and that over 50% of i 
is up to a good stand. Subsvil mois- 
ture generally is ample, but there ar: 
some dry surface areas where ger! 
mination is delayed and farmers ar 
waiting for rain to give the crop 
start. Considerable wheat pasture i 
in prospect. 
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SYDNEY ANDERSON, GMI 
DIRECTOR, DEAD AT 66 


—<>— 
Special Counsel of General Mills, Inc., 
Was Once MNF President and 
U.S. Representative 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sydney Anderson, 
66, director and special counsel of 
General Mills, Inc., died at his home 
here Oct. 8 after a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Anderson was born at Zum- 
brota, Minn., Dec. 18, 1881. After re- 
ceiving his early education in Zum- 
brota public schools, working on 
neighboring farms during the sum- 
mer, he enlisted for service in the 
14th Minnesota Voluntary Infantry 
during the Spanish-American War. 
On his wartime savings, he returned 
to finish high school and attend 





Sydney Anderson 


Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
lowa, where he studied law. 

After marrying Florence Douglas 
in 1901, Mr. Anderson moved to Min- 
nesota, where he was employed by 
the Weyerhauser lumber interests for 
a time. He worked his way through 
the law school at the University of 
Minnesota and began practicing for 
the American Adjustment Co., Minne- 
apolis, as attorney. Later he was se- 
lected to head the company’s branch 
in Kansas City, but his war-contract- 
ed malaria forced him to move to a 
better climate. 

He began to practice law in Lanes- 
boro, Minn. He ran for Congress in 
1910 against the then-powerful James 
A. Tawney, chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee, and won, being 
elected to the 62nd Congress and to 
each succeeding Congress including 
the 68th. He resigned from the Ways 
and Means Committee to devote him- 
self to agricultural problems. 

Mr. Anderson was the first mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
ever to be chosen to head a joint 
Senate-House committee—the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
which was formed in 1921 to deter- 
mine the causes of the farm crisis in 
that year. In 1922 he was named 
chairman of the President’s Agricul- 
tural Conference, in Washington. He 
was vice chairman to Herbert Hoo- 
ver, then Secretary of Commerce, on 

committee to investigate foreign 
trade of the U.S. in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and was named a member of 
the committee on readjustment of 
freight rate schedules. 

Mr. Anderson was chairman of the 
National Wheat Conference in 1923, 


and was later president of the Wheat 
Council of the U.S. 

After announcing his intention to 
leave Congress at the end of the 
term in 1925, Mr. Anderson was 
notified by the executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion that he had been elected presi- 
dent of that organizaticn, whereupon 
he moved his family to Chicago and 
accepted the position Sept. 1, 1923. 
He was the first salaried president 
in the MNF’s history. 

Under Mr. Anderson’s presidency, 
the federation attempted to establish 
a maximum of 120 days on all flour 
bookings, devised a plan of collecting 
carrying charges on overdue bookings 
and revised those plans into the uni- 
form sales contract. Cost accounting 
procedures were developed, and the 
Washington office of the federation 
was opened. 

He resigned as MNF president Aug. 
20, 1929, to accept an executive posi- 
tion with General Mills, Inc. Begin- 
ning in his new position in 1930, he 
was elected vice president, and later 
that year named president of Farm 
Service Stores, Inc., a General Mills 
subsidiary. He was later named sec- 
retary of GMI, in February, 1933. 
At one time Mr. Anderson was 
director of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit. He was appointed head of 
the GMI legal department in 1930, 
and was later elected to the board of 
directors, named special legal advisor 
and, finally, director and_ special 
counsel. 

One of his last executive positions 
outside the company was his service 
as president of the Transportation 
Association of America, Chicago. He 
was also a member of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors and execu- 
tive committee. He resigned the office 
last month. 

Mr. Anderson was a member of 
the Minneapolis Club, the Minnesota 
Club, St. Paul, the National Press 
Club, Washington, and several in- 
dustry and fraternal organizations. 

He is survived by his widow, Flor- 
ence, two sons, Sydney Anderson, Jr., 
also in the milling and feed trade and 
at one time manager of the Harland 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, and 
Alan, and one daughter, Derrice, Mrs. 
I. O. Friswold. 

The local offices of General Mills 
were closed for a half day Oct. 11 in 
respect to Mr. Anderson. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 








High Low Close Close 
Oct. 1, Oct. 9, 

1948——_— 1948 1948 

I Ae OS ee Ora as 6506 84-0. 4:4:4-05058- 8 0S HOHE 445% 38 40% 41% 
Continental Baking Co. .............0-000000> 17% 10% 14 14% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ..................: 66%, 59 61% 62% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 177 168 169 1664 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............... 16% 10% Orr 13% 
ED, RS ob a aoa 00.60 thie 65 6s de N00 0% 41 34 37% 3734 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ...... ‘cae ee 31% alate’ 30% 

Me ah .6. bw'g wale S04 We 0 NUS Sve 8 be Be 63% 444%, 58 60 
SRE eee eee eee 31% 26% 30% 315% 
re ee ee eee es 304% 324 32Y, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................. 103% 9BY, ces 100 
ekg mcd cece aa bk sb oe ee 1% 62% 65% 
Ce ID PU GS ccc ccs ccc ctcccccccceens 1334 8 10% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. .............. 91% 79 ee ie 87% 
I as 4 as 8. 6.0016 6:43 6 6S oe ores 29% 22 225% 2234 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ............ 91% 82 84 834 
— 8 Se erae 394 $24 3456 3334 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 6% 2% 4% 5% 
I TN 0 6-659 0054000066886 abs a 000008 16% 10% meee 14% 
. Bid Asked 
Standard Millimg Co. .....ccccccccccees 8 9% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........ 18, 20 


*Chicago stock market. +Over counter. 








Cut-Price Canadian Formula 
Feeds Invade Eastern Market 


WASHINGTON—Imports of Cana- 
dian commercial feeds priced $4@8 
ton under comparable U.S. products 
after the 5% ad valorem tariff has 
been paid are threatening the domes- 
tic feed industry in New England 
with a serious curtailment of mar- 
kets. This information was disclosed 
last week by northeastern feed in- 
dustry representatives. 

The invasion of the Canadian man- 
ufactured commercial feeds not only 
is seen as a threat to the New Eng- 
land territory but also to New York 
state and other sections close to the 
Canadian border. 

Until Sept. 23, 1948, the Canadian 
government refused to grant export 
permits on commercial feeds, but 
with the conclusion of the Canadian- 
U.K. meat contract Canadian feed 
manufacturers sought outlets for sur- 
plus production. Consequently, ac- 
cording to U.S. observers, the Cana- 
dian government removed the ban on 
exports of feeds. 

New England feed manufacturers 
find themselves facing two conditions, 
one legal and the other suspiciously 
like bootlegging. 

Under the U.S. tariff law Canadian 





Wheat Feeding Expected to Drop 
Sharply During 1948-49 Season 


WASHINGTON—tThe 1948-49 sup- 
ply of wheat is one of the largest 
on record, but because of a very 
large supply of feed concentrates, 
the quantity of wheat fed during the 
1948-49 season probably will be the 
smallest in recent years, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

During the 1947-48 feeding season, 
it is estimated that a little over 200 
million bushels of wheat were fed. 
This was considerably larger than 
in the preceding year, but was much 
smaller than the large quantities fed 
during the war years, when govern- 
ment stocks of wheat were made 
available for feed and when wheat 
was imported for feed. 

Much of the reduction in wheat 
feeding in recent years has been in 
the quantity of wheat purchased for 
feed, either for use in formula feeds 
or for feeding ground or whole. The 
quantity of wheat fed on farms where 


grown has changed very little, vary- 
ing from 86 to 103 million bushels 
annually since 1939. In the 1948-49 
feeding season (October-September) 
some further reduction in the quan- 
tity of wheat fed off farms is in 
prospect. There also may be less 
wheat fed on the farms of produc- 
ers than in 1947-48. 

In past years, the differentials be- 
tween price of wheat and prices of 
feed grains have been an important 
factor influencing the quantity of 
wheat fed. In the 1948-49 feeding 
season, wheat prices are expected to 
be much higher in relation to the 
prices of corn and other feeds than in 
1947-48. In recent months, prices of 
all grains have been declining toward 
support levels. Since the support 
level for wheat ($2 bu.) is substan- 
tially above the support for corn, a 
substantial price difference between 
these grains is in prospect for 
1948-49, 


formula feeds can enter the US. 
without quota restrictions on the pay- 
ment of a duty of 5% ad valorem. 
Within Canada feed ingredients and 
feed grain for domestic use are sub- 
sidized as regards freight under what 
is known there as “freight assist- 
ance for domestic use.” However, 
when these ingredients or the prod- 
ucts thereof are exported the manu- 
facturer or exporter must rebate the 
freight assistance payment to the 
Canadian government. 


When the freight assistance rebate 
and the U.S. duty on manufactured 
feeds are paid the products still can be 
delivered in New England and New 
York state, it is asserted, at price 
approximately $4 ton cheaper than 
comparable products made from U.S. 
produced ingredients. 

It is reported, though, that certain 
Canadian feed manufacturers have 
been shipping carlots of commercial 
feeds to dealers close to American 
border points, presumably for use 
within Canada. The dealers, however, 
are said to be trucking or selling the 
feed to the U.S. truckers who bring it 
over the border and pay the U.S. duty 
but who fail to pay the required Ca- 
nadian rebate of the freight assist- 
ance on products for exports. On 
these illegal transactions it is 
charged that the feeds can be sold 
in the Northeast as much as $8 ton 
under the domestic product. 


An increase in the import duty or 
quota restrictions on the quantity 
which could be imported could equal- 
ize the advantage which now is said 
to exist in behalf of the Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Authority to increase tariffs under 
the general agreements on tariffs and 
trade which took effect Jan. 1, 1948, 
is found in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency Act of 1938 and is con- 
tinued in the long range agricultural 
program law which was enacted by 
the 80th Congress. Each of these laws 
provides that the secretary of agri- 
culture can ask the President to act 
through the Tariff Commission to ex- 
amine the problem and to act if it is 
found that imports imperil the opera- 
tion of price support or other domes- 
tic farm programs, including the proc- 
essing of agricultural commodities. 

However, this procedure is unlikely 
to be made effective in time to pre- 
vent the domestic feed manufacturer 
from suffering considerable financial 
harm. 
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Approval Asked for Chlorine Dioxide 





INDUSTRY SUBMITS TESTIMONY 
ON REPLACEMENT FOR AGENE 


Food and Drug Administration Order Anticipated Which 
Would Allow Sufficient Time for Change-Over 
to New Bleaching, Maturing Agent 


WASHINGTON — Detailed expert 
testimony was placed into Food and 
Drug Administration records during 
the week of Oct. 4 to sustain a re- 
quest by the milling industry that the 
definitions and standards of identity 
for wheat flour be amended to per- 
mit the replacement of nitrogen tri- 
chloride (Agene) with chlorine diox- 
ide as a permissive bleaching agent 
by the industry. 

The proposed.replacement bleach- 
ing agent, chlorine dioxide, fails to 
produce any toxic effects on animals, 
according to tests made by biological 
chemists, nutritionists and other 
scientists in experiments conducted 
in independent laboratories. 


It has never been demonstrated 
that the use of nitrogen trichloride 
had any toxic effects on human beings 
when used as a bleaching agent, how- 
ever. 

Not only is the proposed new 
bleaching agent superior in these 
respects, but milling industry ex- 
pert testimony supported the claim 
that flour which has been treated 
with chlorine dioxide gives better 
baking qualities. 

During the presentation of the tes- 
timony, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials made only routine or 
clarifying inquiries of the witnesses 
and it is expected that a favorable 
report will be handed down by FDA 
in respect to a change-over in the 
permissive use of chlorine dioxide. 
In the event that this anticipated 
change is authorized, sufficient time 
will be allowed so that all mills will 
be able to comply with the amended 
regulations. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, summarized the 
milling industry’s arguments in a for- 
mal statement which was incorpo- 
rated in the testimony. Mr. Durham’s 
statement follows: 


“When it became known that nitro- 
gen trichloride treated flour has an 
adverse effect on certain species of 
animals, the wheat flour milling indus- 
try undertook a search for suitable 
alternative processes. Chlorine diox- 
ide had been under observation for 
some time and at present appears to 
be the most promising. 


“For the purpose of obtaining facts 
relating to the suitability of chlorine 
dioxide as a flour maturing ingredi- 
ent, the technical committee of the 
Millers National Federation felt that 
a considerable number of flour sam- 
ples milled from different classes of 
wheat should be included in the in- 
vestigations. From the best qualified 
individuals in the milling industry, we 
have selected four to cooperate, one 
in each of the four principal wheat 
producing areas. This plan has made 
it possible to observe the effect of 
chlorine dioxide on flour milled from 
hard red winter, hard red spring, soft 
red winter and several varieties of 


Pacific Coast wheats. The cooperat- 
ing chemists have deliberately in- 
cluded a variety of flour grades and 
protein levels milled from he 1947 
and 1948 crops. 

When practical and possible, com- 
parative tests were made on un- 
treated flour, on flour treated with 
normal amount of nitrogen trichloride 
and on flour treated with varying 
amounts of chlorine dioxide. Prelim- 
inary experiments indicated the ap- 
proximate optimum chlorine dioxide 
rate of treatment. Nevertheless, when 
the samples to be tested for the pur- 
pose of obtaining data for this hear- 
ing were treated, three rates of treat- 
ment were used. One rate was the 
predetermined approximate optimum, 
one slightly higher and another 
slightly lower. Some of the witnesses 





<> 


will present evidence showing the ef- 
fect of under and over treatment. 
Others will present evidence pertain- 
ing to the optimum rate only. 

“Commercial, semi-commercial and 
laboratory and home baking tests 
were employed by the witnesses who 
will testify. Straight-dough and 
sponge-dough baking procedures sim- 
ulating bakery practice as well as a 
home style bread baking method were 
used. One witness will present the re- 
sults of his studies employing home 
style pie crust, cake, cooky and soda- 
biscuit recipes. 

“The evidence will show that chlo- 
rine dioxide does have a bleaching 
and maturing effects upon the flours 
tested. From my personal knowledge 
of the results of experiments to be 
reported, it is my opinion that if 
chlorine dioxide is substituted in 
place of nitrogen trichloride as a 
flour bleaching and maturing agent, 
it will perform the functions that 
nitrogen trichloride has performed 
and its use will prove satisfactory to 
the milling industry.” 

At the close of the testimony of- 
fered by the milling industry and 
chemical companies, the Cadet Chem- 
ical Co. asked that mono-, di-, and 
tri-calcium phosphate, calcium car- 


bonate, starch and other products 
found to be harmless be added to 
the list of optional ingredients. 


Following that request, representa- 
tives of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
proposed that sodium aluminum phos- 
phate be added as an optional carrier 
for benzoyl peroxide, a bleaching 
agent. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration are keeping the record 
open for 10 days to correct state- 
ments before a’ review of the testi- 
mony is started. No briefs are to be 
filed. 

Should the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration grant the request of the 
milling industry to permit the use 
of chlorine dioxide as a bleaching 
agent in flour, it is probable that the 
government will allow ample time for 
conversion and during that conver- 
sion period, both nitrogen trichloride 
and chlorine dioxide would be ap- 
proved for use, and the use of nitro- 
gen trichloride would be prohibited 
after the expiration of the change- 
over period. It is estimated that on 
the basis of the equipment supply sit- 
uation, not less than one year will be 
necessary for the change-over from 
nitrogen trichloride to chlorine 
dioxide. 





Industries’ Use of Tie-In Materials 
with Long Range Program Growing 


CHICAGO — Reports are “rolling 
in” to the Millers National Federation 
office on how flour mills, bakers, flour 
distributors and allied trades are- 
using tie-in materials and techniques 
to identify themselves and their prod- 
ucts with the Long Range Program 
national advertising to increase flour 
consumption, according to John R. 
Kinsey, publicity director. : 

More than 1,000,000 pieces of tie-in 
materials have been delivered to flour 
mills, bakers and allied concerns, in- 
cluding posters, counter cards, back- 
board strips, package inserts, news- 
paper mats, ad reprints, lapel tags, 
retail selling sentences, flour sack in- 
serts, art work and price sheets, he 
added. 


“This is a good start,” reports Lloyd 
Ellingwood, director of the long 
range program, “but it is just the 
beginning. These are simply the first 
signs of what will soon be widespread 
recognition of the fact that it is good 
business for everyone to push the 
program and be identified with it.” 


Federation headquarters points out 
that the most encouraging indication 
of expanding tie-in activity is the de- 
velopment by individual firms of a 
wide variety of their own methods of 
using the ‘“6-Way Nourishment” sym- 
bols to become identified with the 
campaign. 

The following uses by mills and 
bakers have been reported to federa- 
tion headquarters: 


Trade magazine advertisements 
Newspaper advertisements 
Radio announcements 
Display signs and cards 
Package inserts 

Complete window displays 
Trade bulletins 

Car cards 

Flour sacks 

Postage meter stamps 
Outdoor billboards 

Book covers 

Letterheads and envelopes 





Shelf tape 
Stockholders’ reports 

Among the more effective special 
tie-ins appearing in the early reports 
are the following: 

A complete flour merchandising 
plan prepared by a Midwest flour 
broker to show bakers, step by step, 
how they can tie-in profitably with 
the Millers Long Range Program. 

Pointing out that the flour industry 
is spending $2,500,000 to increase the 
consumption of products made from 


enriched flour, the presentation re- 
fers to the nation-wide consumer sur- 
vey which revealed lack of knowledge 
and apathy on the part of the public 
toward bread. It also points out that 
the national advertising campaign is 
built around the enriched properties 
of baked wheat flour foods, and 6- 
Way Nourishment is the theme. 


Complete Outline Useful 


Then the presentation gives an out- 
line of how bakers can tie-in with 





MILLERS’ COOPERATION—The use of “6-Way Nourishment” symbols 
to tie in the advertising of mills and trade associations with the Millers 
Long Range Program is illustrated above, with the flags of enrichment 
appearing on trade bulletins as well as newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements. More than one million pieces of tie-in materials have been 
delivered to flour mills, bakers and allied concerns. 
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Arthur M, Hartwell 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE ELECTS—Arthur M. Hartwell, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. A. Bolton 


left, vice 


president of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected Oct. 7 to be the 
55th president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, succeeding J. T. Culhane, 
retiring president. Mr. Hartwell will take office Oct. 18. J. A. Bolton, left 
center, president, Atwood-Larson Co., who was elected second vice president 
in 1947, was advanced automatically to the office of first vice president. R. C. 
Woodworth, right center, assistant to the president, Cargill, Inc., was named 





R. C. Woodworth 


second vice president. Philip S. Duff, right, vice president, Archer-Daniels- 
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Philip S. Duff 






Midland Co., was named a director. The following were reelected to the 
board of directors: F. H. Higgins, president, Frank H. Higgins Co.; P. B. 
Hicks, vice president, International Milling Co., and H. I. McMillan, presi- 
dent, Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. D. E. Fraser and C. H. McCarthy were 
reelected to the board of arbitration, and E. L. Doherty and M. W. Smith 


were renamed to the board of appeals. 





the campaign, using newspaper and 
radio advertising, special imprinting 
or packages and wrappers, explana- 
ions and suggested procedures for 
route men and shop sales people, signs 
or delivery trucks, etc. 

A radio commercial prepared by a 
southwestern mill which makes use 
1 the same copy which appears in 
ihe national advertising. The radio 
announcer tells her listeners: 

“You know, ladies, no longer are 
flour and foods made from flour just 
in inexpensive source of calories. 
Today, there’s an important nutri- 
tional story to tell about enriched 
flour . . . about (brand name) en- 
riched flour. Baked goods are our 
best source of food energy, providing 
power for the working man, vigor for 
the children and energy to sustain 
us all in our stepped-up pace of liv- 
ing. From modern enriched bread and 
baked goods made with (brand name) 
enriched flour, you get protein, niacin, 
vitamin B,, riboflavin, iron and food 
energy all valuable contribu- 
tions toward the all-round balanced 
diet you need. Remember that every 
day, at meal time, at snack time.” 


Activities Summed Up 

Summing up tie-in activities re- 
ported up to now, Mr. Ellingwood 
says, “our main job is to get the 6- 
Way Nourishment symbols firmly 
fixed in the consumers’ minds in re- 
lation to enriched bread, and other 
baked products made from enriched 
flour. 

“When a housewife or her husband 
sees one of the four-color, full-page 
ads in a national magazine, the 6-Way 
Nourishment symbol will register, but 
we want that association to remain 
strong when the person buys bread 
and when he eats it. 

“Thus, it is vital to have that 
Symbol constantly before people—in 
bakeries, in grocery stores and at all 
points of purchase—in addition to 
appearing in newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements and on the radio. 
We are especially pleased to see the 
growing list of mills pushing the flag- 
Symbol on their flour sacks and pack- 
ages. Many are using two colors for 
added attention. This is powerful 
point-of-sale display of the symbol.” 


Macaroni Meeting 
Discusses Trade 
Promotion Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS—A conference on 
the proposed promotion campaign to 
stimulate consumption of macaroni 
and noodle products was held here 
Oct. 5 at a luncheon given by the 
Creamette Co. C. L. Norris, vice pres- 
ident of the Creamette Co., and presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., presided. 

M. J. Donna, Braidwood, IIl., sec- 
retary of the national association, in- 
troduced Robert M. Green, Chicago, 
newly appointed director of public 
relations, who has charge of explain- 
ing the proposed promotion program 
to members of the industry and will 
act as liaison man between the indus- 
try and the media which will be used 
to put the campaign into action. 

Those in attendance included J. T. 
Williams, president of the Cream- 
ette Co., and several other officers 
of that company; Maurice L. Ryan, 
Quality Macaroni Co. St. Paul; 
Eugene Villaume, Minnesota Maca- 
roni Co., St. Paul, and representa- 
tives of the trade press and Minne- 
apolis daily newspapers. 

Mr. Green is making an extensive 
tour of the entire country on his edu- 
cational trip and expects to contact 
virtually all members of the maca- 
roni manufacturing industry. Nearly 
three fourths of the macaroni produc- 
tion represented in the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers Assn. has been 
signed up to sponsor the promotion 
campaign. It is Mr. Green’s plan to 
encourage participation by the re- 
mainder of the association member- 
ship, as well as nonmembers. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGE TO BE HOST FOR 
FOUR SECTIONS OF AACC 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Four 
sections of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a meet- 
ing at Kansas State College Oct. 15- 


‘ 








16, with the staff of the department 
of milling industry of the college as 
host. 

W. L. Haley, director of production 
control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and president of AACC, will 
attend the meeting to present a past 
president’s scroll to Dr. R. M. Sand- 
stedt, University of Nebraska. 

Technical addresses scheduled for 
presentation include: ‘Recent Ad- 
vances in Fat Chemistry,” by Dr. F. 
Kummerow, department of chemistry, 
Kansas State College; “Comparison 
of Methods of Determining Granula- 
tion of Wheat Flours,” by R. A. Wil- 
ferth and Dr. Luther Lyons of the 
University of Wichita Research 
Foundation and F. W. Wichser of 
Kansas State College; “Bound Wa- 
ter in the Gelatinization of Wheat 
Starch,” by R. L. Gates, University 
of Nebraska: “Collaborative Study of 
Proteolytic Activity Determination,” 
by Dr. Byron S. Miller, federal hard 
wheat quality laboratory, Manhattan, 
and “Recent Advances in Carbohy- 
drate Chemistry,” by Dr. Eric Kneen, 
Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

A dinner will be held at the Man- 
hattan Country Club Oct. 15. Dr. W. 
B. Burnett, director of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita Research Founda- 
tion, will be the speaker at the 
dinner. 
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BEN D. BLACKBURN SELLS 
INTEREST IN KANSAS MILL 


KIOWA, KANSAS—Ben D. Black- 
burn has sold his interest in the State 
Line Milling Co. to Frank M. Pearce 
of Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Pearce 
will be a silent partner in the com- 
pany with David F. Johnson retain- 
ing his interest in the company and 
remaining as general manager of the 
firm. 

Mr. Blackburn plans to take a va- 
cation before reentering business. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 
600 sacks and grain storage for about 
40,000 bu. Before buying the property 
from J. W. Scott in February, 1946, 
Mr. Johnson was sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, and Mr. Blackburn was milling 
superintendent for the same company. 





Strike Settlement 
Talks Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS — A meeting be- 
tween a 12-member negotiating com- 
mittee representing members of Local 
No. 1, American Federation of Grain 
Millers, and representatives of the 
milling companies whose Minneapolis 
plants are struck has been scheduled 
for Oct. 13. The meeting will be held 
in the offices of the federal mediation 
and conciliation service. Carl R. Carl- 
gren, federal conciliator, arranged the 
meeting. 

The strike, now in its fifth week, 
affects plants of General Mills, Inc., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Standard Milling Co., and 
International Milling Co. 

Minneapolis plants of King Midas 
Flour Mills, Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co., and Atkinson Milling Co., 
were permitted to operate under 
terms of an interim agreement made 
between the union and the compan- 
ies. Any wage increases obtained in 
negotiations between the union and 
the “Big Five’? companies will apply 
also on labor contracts with the com- 
panies whose plants are operating. 

Wage negotiations at other flour 
mills in the Northwest were settled 
during last week, however. The in- 
ternational Milling Co. granted wage 
increases of 124%¢ an hour for em- 
ployees of its plant at New Prague, 
Minn., and the Bay State Milling Co. 
gave a boost of 12¢ to its employees. 
Neither plant was struck. 

General Mills, Inc., announced that 
it had signed a contract with mill 
employees at its Great Falls, Mont., 
plant, providing for a 10%¢ increase. 
The contract is retroactive to July 1, 
1948. 

The Amber Milling Co., Rush City, 
Minn., settled with its 40 employees 
for increases ranging from 23 to 38¢, 
bringing wage scales in line with 
other interior mill wage scales. 
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FOREIGN SALES SPARK FLOUR 


TRADE; DOMESTIC SALES SLOW 


<> 


Italy and Holland Purchase Liberal Amounts of Winter 
Wheat Flour—Bakery Buyers Hold to Small-Lot 
. Ordering—Directions Mostly Good 


Except for round lot sales to Italy 
and the Netherlands, flour trade was 
on the quiet side last week. .Bakery 
buyers limited takings to small 
amounts, generally single and two- 
car lots for replacement or fill-in pur- 
poses and seemed content to hold 
inventories where they were. A good 
many of them are booked for some 
time ahead as a result of liberal tak- 
ings on the August market dip. Those 
who are not covered apparently seem 
content to operate on modest re- 
serves. Directions on old orders are 
active for the most part. Prices are 
a little firmer, reflecting the creep- 
ing advance of wheat values and 
spotty weakness in millfeeds. 


ITALY PURCHASES 
ROUND LOT 


The largest single purchase of flour 
this fall was confirmed by the Italian 
Technical Delegation Oct. 9, when it 
bought six cargoes or approximately 
1,400,000 sacks of 80% extraction 
flour for October and November 
needs. Most of the business was 
placed in the Southwest. For Novem- 
ber delivery, Italy paid $5.01, ocean 
bill of lading at New Orleans, in 
osnaburgs. October shipment was 
bought at $5.07. The delegation is ex- 
pected to be in the market again soon 
for December needs. The business 
was done on a cargo basis, a broker 
obtaining two cargoes of the total 
and the remainder going to three 
milling companies. Three cargoes of 
the total are to be shipped each 
month. The Netherlands East Indies 
was in the market for the remaining 
68,000 sacks of its October-December 
allocation and paid $5.15, Gulf, for 
72% soft wheat flour. South Ameri- 
can business, on old export permits 
and otherwise, was fairly good. 


SOUTHWEST DOMESTIC 
TRADE LIMITED 

In spite of improved export sales, 
flour business was slow in the South- 
west. Sales last week totaled 53% of 
capacity, a decline from 81% the 
previous week, but considerably bet- 
ter than the 19% at this time a year 
ago. The Italian business was not in- 
cluded in the sales figure. Domestic 
bakery business was extremely dull. 
No principal buyers were in the mar- 
ket, although there was some shop- 
ping around. Ideas of these buyers 
were generally under mill calcula- 
tions and resulted in very few sales. 
Independent bakers were only fair 
buyers and limited purchases to sin- 
gle or three carlots for nearby ship- 
ment. Family sales were rather slow, 
but the prospect is for improved de- 
mand in the South. Running time is a 
concern in the Southwest, since re- 
cent orders have failed to supplant 
the volume of shipments. Consequent- 
ly, the volume of flour on mill books 
is low for this time of the year. 


SPRING SALES 
SHOW REDUCTION 


Spring wheat flour business contin- 
ued of small individual buying for 
fill-in or replacement purposes and 
the total volume was down materially 
from other recent weeks. Sales 


amounted to 46% of capacity, against 
85 the previous week and 75% a 


year ago. Millers said round lots were 
conspicuous by their absence and the 
run of small-lot sales was from a 
narrower territory. The gap of quiet 
domestic business was not made up 
by export bookings, as was the case 
with mills in the Southwest, since 
spring wheat flour prices appear to 
be out of line on business with na- 
tions which use price as the principal 
competitive point. A few specialty or- 
ders for high protein springs were 
received from Latin countries. Fam- 
ily flour trade also lacks feature. Di- 
rections on old bakery orders are 
good and spring wheat mills operated 
actively, except for plants which were 
still idled by the mill workers’ strike. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
GENERALLY QUIET 


Buffalo mills report sales lagging 
as buyers continue wary about book- 
ing too far ahead. Production is 
heavy, due to the strike at Minne- 
apolis. Metropolitan New York dis- 
tributors reported a moderate total 
of sales, made up chiefly of chain 
purchases and a few scattered fill-in 
lots by smaller consumers. Springs 
predominated in the week’s business. 
Shipping directions on previous New 
York orders are fairly good. 

Boston trade went through another 
drab week, influenced in part by ob- 
servance of the Jewish holidays. 
Flour distributors reported buying 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis. One 
chain was receptive to offerings for 
November delivery, but the business 
had not been closed up to the end 
of the week. Philadelphia trade also 
was quiet, with buyers still on the 
sidelines in the hope of lower prices. 
The Jewish holidays had the custo- 
mary effect in curtailing retail bak- 
ery trade. Individual orders in the 
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Pittsburgh area continued small, but 
they came from expanded territory 
and the combined total made a mod- 
erate increase in aggregate volume. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUSINESS DULL 


Chicago trade continues dull, with 
only an occasional round lot being 
sold. Most transactions are in small, 
scattered amounts for replacement 
purposes only. Shipping directions are 
good. 


SOUTHERN DEMAND 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


New business in the Southeast 
showed a little more life, especially 
among bakers, but the volume still is 
not large. Sales generally are in 
small sized lots for fill-in purposes, 
with buyers clinging to their bearish 
price ideas. Wholesale grocers are not 
interested in buying for future de- 
livery and practically all business in 
family flour is on a_ price-date-of- 
shipment basis. Strong promotion 
campaigns are reported under way by 
some mills. Trade with blenders also 
is hand-to-mouth. New Orleans han- 
dlers reported increased buying in- 
terest, with sales showing a decided 
improvement. Most buyers, however, 
still are cautious and their takings 
are mostly replacements for prompt 
shipment. 


PACIFIC ACTIVITIES 
STILL CURTAILED 

In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
advices report a quiet flour market 
the past week, while Portland re- 
ported buying steady, though limited 
in volume. Mills throughout the area 
are running on a curtailed basis, due 
to the longshoremen’s strike. Two in- 
terior mills have shut down due to 
lack of bookings. Mills report that 
they have substantial orders in the 
Far East to fill, when and if the 
strike is settled. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 153,403 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 





Macaroni Makers Limit Granulars 
Buying to Replacement Quantities 


Current buying of durum granulars 
by the macaroni industry is of hand- 
to-mouth character, largely in the na- 
ture of fill-in or replacement orders 
to maintain inventories or meet ac- 
tual operating requirements. A fairly 
good volume of bookings several 
weeks back placed a number of op- 
erators in fairly good position for 60 to 
90 days. They are experiencing a fair 
domestic call for packaged macaroni 
and noodle products and their operat- 
ing schedules result in a steady use 
of granulars. Export outlets still are 
stymied by lack of dollar credits in 
foreign countries and refusal of ECA 
to approve use of its funds for export 
commitments made prior to ECA pro- 
curement authorizations. 

The durum wheat supply situation 
still is one of fairly good receipts, but 
none too large open market offerings. 
A good volume of the movement goes 
into storage, either for later sale or 
for federal loans, and mills find com- 
petition rather strong for the some- 
what limited open offerings of choice 
milling types. The premium basis 
holds firm at 15¢ over Minneapolis 
December. Durum granular values 
are a trifle firmer, at $5.35@5.40 


sack, bulk, Minneapolis, reflecting a 
slight reduction in the millfeed credit. 

The strike of mill workers in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul still has a 
large segment of the durum granu- 
lars capacity shut down. Shipping di- 
rections are active and the plants still 
in operation are unable to keep the 
consuming industries fully satisfied, 
even with practically full time opera- 
tions. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 9, were as follows: 


ineapolis 





1 Amber lourum or better.. $2 % | 2. 
Amber Durum or better. 2 ’ 2 

; Amber Durum or better 2 

1 Durum or better 2 

* Durum or better 4 

} Durum or better 2 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with. com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 






No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
wct 3-9 7 147.350 71 
Previous week *9 36 71 
Year ago 12 247,186 105 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 9, 1948 2,464,187 
July 1-Oct. 11, 1947 3,117,087 
"3S mills down because of strike 
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duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,892,044 sacks, compared with 3,738,- 
641 in the previous week and 4,001,- 
352 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,756,572 and three years ago 
3,832,832. There was an increase of 
21,000 sacks in the Northwest com- 
pared with a week ago, 39,000 in the 
Southwest, 33,000 in Buffalo, 26,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
35,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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MILLFEEDS RECOVER 
FROM RECENT DECLINE 


Bran Closes Above Week Ago, Midds 
Regain Most of Losses—Demand 
Shows Improvement 








Bran and middlings prices have 
firmed up somewhat from the low 
points reached a few days ago. The 
lighter offal is now a dollar or two 
above last week, while midds. reduced 
their losses to about a dollar. Im- 
proved inquiry, particularly in the 
Southwest, absorbed the surplus spot 
offerings of feed and brought about 
the price recovery. Northwest red 
dog has been in very good demand in 
recent weeks from hog feeders along 
the eastern seaboard, notably the 
Virginias. This outlet is expected to 
continue active for a few weeks yet. 

Formula feed trade in the North- 
west remains exceedingly limited and 
mixers are beginning to think that 
it will take a sharp frost and some 
cold weather to snap feeders out of 
their indifference toward laying in 
reserve supplies. Most users continue 
bearish in their price ideas and think 
values should sink another few dol- 
lars a ton. This may or may not 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 204 as of 
Oct. 5, down 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
212.2, down 4 points. 











occur, in view of the sharp drops of 
recent weeks, but at any rate a period 
of price stability must develop to 
instill confidence in the minds of 
feeders. 

The dullness is evident straight 
across the board, with poultry, turkey, 
dairy and hog rations equally quiet. 
Formula lists are down another $2@3 
ton this week, reflecting easier mill- 
feeds and protein meal values. 

Formula feed sales generally are 
reduced at mills in the Southwest, 
although a few plants report a 
fairly steady volume of business. Low- 
er trends in livestock and product 
markets tend to slacken retail de- 
mand at many spots, causing delays 
of wholesale ordering. Although eggs 
hold to a steady price level, livestock 
prices, notably hogs and cattle, have 
dropped $4@5 cwt. from the tops 
and milk and butter prices are be- 
ing cut. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,975 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,530 tons 
in the week previous and 60,31/ tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 845,604 
tons as compared with 884,230 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Continue 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to Creep Upward 


Values Gain Almost 2c on Some Deliveries as Trend Back to 
Loan Levels Continues—Italy, Holland Heavy Flour Buyers 


Wheat futures continue their slow 
rise which eventually is expected to 
bring them back up to or above fed- 
eral loan levels. Net gains the past 
week were small—%*% @1%¢ bu.—but 
the artificial scarcity which will grow 
as loan totals mount, is having its 
effect. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Oct. 11 were: Chicago 
December $2.25%@2.25%, May 
$2.18% @2.18%, July $2.03%2; Minne- 
apolis—December $2.19, May $2.14%; 
Kansas City—December $2.15%, May 
$2.091%4 @2.09%, July $1.96. 


Corn Strength a Factor 


The wheat market is gaining some 
firmness from the strength in corn, 
which in turn is being influenced by 
a disappointingly light movement of 
the bumper new crop to market. Some 
observers interpret the slow corn 
movement to a marked holding policy 
of growers, although the very dry and 
excellent condition of the new feed 
grain eliminates the necessity of rush- 
ing it to market to prevent spoilage. 


Heavy purchases of flour by Italy 
and the Netherlands late last week 
had a firming effect on wheat prices, 
although domestic flour demand was 
lagging. Italy bought about 1,400,000 
sacks for October-November §ship- 
ment and was expected to be in the 
market soon for December needs. 
Holland bought about 215,000 sacks 
for its East Indies. The Commodity 


Credit Corp. continued to purchase’ 


liberal amounts of wheat against cur- 
rent allocations. Trade opinion is 
that there will not be too much for- 
eign grain business left when the 
trade goes back to private channels 
Dec. 1. 


While there is no apprehension over 
new winter wheat planting conditions, 
due to abundant subsoil moisture re- 
serves, some attention was paid to 
reports of dry surface soil and some 
drifting in Oklahoma and Texas last 
week. Some wheat has been dusted in. 


Spring Premiums Firmer 


Receipts at spring wheat terminals 
tapered off further, with 2,961 cars 
in at Minneapolis and 3,355 at Duluth. 
Premiums on cash wheat ruled firm 
to higher, mainly because of the small 
open market offerings, since demand 
was unsettled and irregular. Continu- 
ance of the mill workers’ strike at 
Minneapolis and the unrelieved con- 
gestion at Duluth elevators caused 
many of the larger buyers to be in 
and out of the market which made 
for an uncertain demand situation. 
Meanwhile, a large volume of the 
receipts continued to be ordered into 
store, and open market offerings will 
likely remain small until such a time 
as wheat prices rise over the loan 
rate. No. 1 dark spring wheat, up 
to 12% protein, was quoted at 3¢ to 
8¢ over the December price. Thirteen 
per cent protein brought 2¢ premium 
over the ordinary range; 14% protein 
4¢; 15% protein 9¢, and 16% protein 
22¢ over ordinary. Average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.27% and the durum 12.43%. 
In the to-arrive position 1¢ over De- 
cember was bid for No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, up to 12% protein, with 
l¢ premium for each %% protein 
higher. Durum premiums remained 
firm. Although the daily receipts in- 


cluded a good proportion of durum 
wheat, a large share of the receipts 
was ordered into storage, which left 
only moderate quantities available for 
daily sale. Best milling qualities of 
hard amber durum brought 14¢ to 15¢ 
over Minneapolis December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 9: 


No. 1 heavy DNS 6 Ib... 
Bes 2 RUG SO Bs vse ctaties 
No. 1 DNS 58 Jb. 


2.30% 
2.29% 
jiaevetidties 2.29% 
OS Be OF M6500 ec eavaws 
ie eo 2 8 er eee 2.18% @2. 

No. 3 DNS 55 Ib. ..... cocece Blt % 2.268 
No. 4 DNS 54 Ib. 2.12% @2.2 








K. C. Values Strengthen 


Slight gains were made by cash 
premiums at Kansas City, but an 
easier feeling on December wheat 
kept cash wheat prices at a rela- 
tively unchanged position. On all pro- 
teins, No. 1 dark hard wheat gained 
1¢ during the week, while the base 
future was down 1@1%¢. Demand 
from all classes of buyers was only 
fair until midweek, when bidding be- 
came a little more spirited and pre- 
miums inched upward. Mills were still 
experiencing a sluggish flour demand, 
but increased their bidding activity, 
mainly because of a boxcar shortage. 
It was believed that a part of the 
flour milling trade in the market was 
there to secure wheat solely for the 
cars it would provide. However, a late 
upturn in export flour sales caused 
a greater interest in wheat for wheat 
itself. Receipts were fair to good and 
sales averaged about 50 cars daily. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark hard which was 
selling 2% @3¢ over December a week 
ago was 3%@4¢ over on Oct. 11. 
Premiums for 12% protein rose from 
3@3%¢ to 4@4%¢ and 13% protein 


* was up 1¢ to 4@6¢ over December. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 9, protein con- 
tent considered: 












No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19% @2.: 
Mo. J Dark and Hard.......» 2.18%a@2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard....-.... 2.14 @2 

No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11 @2 

Pee. Eh BO oo vtec scetsewesae 2.19% @2.24% 
&  Baarererre es: coesee B89 OE.24 
Ok Se OE wadbsne pees cvccee 21656 @2.93 
ea Dae hh eae ok kn p ose 2.12% @2.22 


Ft. Worth reported ordinary No. 1 
hard winter selling Oct. 11 at $2.38% 
@2.39%, delivered Texas common 
points, with practically no premiums 
for protein. Demand was poor, but 
offerings were not pressing. 

The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 2,558 cars of wheat 
during the week, as compared with 
2,952 the previous week and 2,792 
during the corresponding period a 
year ago. Individual totals included 
1,005 at Kansas City, 219 at Omaha, 
186 at Wichita, 152 at Ft. Worth, 188 
at St. Louis, 146 at St. Joseph, 141 
at Enid, 334 at Hutchinson and 187 
at Salina. 


Pacific Trade Light 

Wheat trade is extremely dull in 
the Pacific Northwest. The CCC had 
a price of $2.18 most of the week, but 
bought less than 100,000 bu. at that 
figure. Exports are being made 
through the Port of Tacoma for army 
account, but other ports in the North 
Pacific are closed and embargoed 
as far as rail receipts for export are 
concerned. Mills are buying spar- 
ingly, as their flour business continues 
light. Feed manufacturers are using 
very little wheat, having switched to 
corn on a more favorable price basis. 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * a 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 








* * * 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 3-9, 
1948 

ath ahe nares sede ¥ 682,114 

ETON oS Fetches e dr ecd ees 1,589,693 

MEET ECT COCO ETI a 607,044 

Central and Southeast ......... 649,147 


Northwest 


*Previous Oct. 5-11, Oct, 6-12, 
week 1947 1946 
661,581 940,934 951,100 





1,493,468 
593,022 
602,284 








North Pacific Const ........... 364.046 401,644 
EE ward & Wheat eee ee 3.892.044 3,738,641 1,001,352 3.756.572 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 66 67 
*Revised. 


-———Percentage of capacity operated 
Oet. 3-9. Previous Oct. 5-11, 


1948 week 1947 
Northwest ...... 65 63 90 
Southwest. ...... 100 97 97 
BOUETAIO 2. cicscs . 100 95 94 
Central and S. EB. &3 80 76 
No. Pacifie Coast 938 85 111 
TOO theese 88 85 92 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Weekly Flour Pet. aec- 

capacity output tivity 
CHE, BH wckccve's 108,720 389,210 95 
Previous week : 377.968 100 
Bee OMG. sisdhes 





366,190 98 
se ‘ 





Two yvears ago .. 





Five-year AVeragme ...cccccess 86 
Ue FORE BVGRGES ok.5-66 Se rss ws 82 
Wichita 
Ot. BB scccvess 118,800 120 040 191 
Previous week .. 118,800 113,168 94 
WOON GRO kcccsis 118,800 102,421 86 
Two years ago .. 112.800 104,180 92 
WIVE-PORE AVGFERO 2c ccc ceccsvees 88 
SOU-FORT AVOPERS = vice ci ice ses eis sO 
Salina 
Ste Me aa wie . 100,200 88.578 88 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,957 9 
Year ago ....... 100,200 90,574 90 
Two years ago .. 84,600 68.792 81 
PIVG=FORE GVOTERS .ncccscseccseecs 85 
ee eee eee ee 86 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Ce. Bek is ksses 1,001,400 991,865 99 
Previous week . .1,001,400 971,024 97 
SOAP GOO ccieecs 944,280 934,283 99 


Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


894.660 894,796 190 


TRETEEE TR ee 95 
Cee creer eeeesees 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








COS Bee vic wease 780,964 649,147 83 
Previous week .. 780.964 *623.136 g0 
2OOP ANG cici. is 491,466 602,284 76 
Two years ago .. 738,046 1O7.588 63 
Five-year average .......... as 72 
Ten-year average ... _ 70 


*Revised., 





BUFFALO 
COR, COR iasiises 604,200 190 
Previous week .. 604,200 95 
SORE BOS .cecaace 601,200 94 
Two years ago .. 601,200 x9 
PEVOTVOOP BVOTEMO 6c cc ccccvcscere 88 
Ten-year average ..........5.e:: &3 


*Revised, 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to ‘ 














Oct, 6-12, Oct. 7-13, Oct. 11, 
1946 1945 1947 
93 99 14,089,193 
98 99 22,822,847 
&9 91 
62 79 8,354,457 
89 93 5,034,441 
90 93 54,357,156 59,006,101 


NORTHWEST 








Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
CO. Be dete veee 378,960 120,824 32 
Pevious week .. 378,960 113,558 30 
FOG? BHO .etkes 378,36 349,688 92 
Two years ago .. 360,360 355,541 99 
WEVG"FORP BVOTRMO 2c iivkeevcics ‘ 77 
TOM-FORE BVOTAMS 666 occ icecisivce 72 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oh SF aiviagnes 666,600 561,290 84 
Previous week .. 666,600 548,023 $2 
PORT GOO vcccces 667,800 591,246 89 
Two years ago .. 667,800 595,559 &9 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
GOt. eh ci cases 243,000 270,167 111 
Previous week *239,453 99 
SOGP BHO cssccies 261,627 117 
Two years ago .. 243,720 242,097 99 
PEVG*¥ORP BVOTARE oie ciscrveves 8S 
ROMtPOEP OVOTORS esi scckcis deux 83 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Cree; Be. ck ocisacs 146,400 93,879 64 
Previous week .. 146,400 89,679 61 
oo | eee 134,200 140,017 100 
Two years ago .. 134,200 124,830 93 
Five-year average ......... ivenee 81 
Ten-year average .... , ‘ 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 7--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct, 3-9 neows Guenen 165.869 13,673 
Previous week . 31,416 13.437 
Two weeks ago, 31.307 13,699 
1947 Th 30,2438 18,646 
1946 ‘ 29,021 17,779 
1945 27 223 19,537 
$ 18,434 

17.614 





*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 











213.548 12,111 166.187 845,604 
£11,682 
11,584 
11,428 144 60,317 884,230 
11,010 128 57,810 689,696 
11,972 160 57,832 810,777 
19 996 144,730 51,812 758,741 
11,323 128,744 57,149 771,809 








+All mills. tRevised. 





Consequently their purchases are 
light for this time of the year. Farm- 
ers are not selling even though there 
is still wheat left on the ground, and 
in a few of the spring wheat areas 
harvest has not been completed. De- 
lay in harvesting has been caused by 
light rains last week. Some farmers 
have started fall seeding, but in the 
majority of the winter wheat areas 
there has not been sufficient rainfall. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR BURNS 
COLFAX, ILL.—The Harris-Wal- 
lace grain elevator near here was 
destroyed by fire recently. There was 
approximately 7,000 bu. grain in the 
elevator, according to Walter Harris, 
manager of the firm. The loss was 
partly covered by insurance. The 
company’s only other elevator was 

destroyed in a fire Sept. 18, 1947. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


October 12, 1948 


Flour Output in Northwest Down 15% 





43,470,000-SACK TOTAL FOR 
CROP YEAR; 6 FEWER MILLS 


<>— 
North Dakota Shows Largest Reduction With Net Decline 
of 24%; Minneapolis Output for Year 12% Less 
Than Record Set in 1946-47 Period 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production 
by mills in the Northwest declined 
15.4% in the 1947-1948 crop year, as 
compared with the preceding crop 
year. Production during the year is 
estimated at 43,470,000 sacks on the 
basis of reports made to The North- 
western Miller by mills in the region. 
Flour output for the Northwest in 
the 1946-47 crop year totaled a rec- 
ord 51,398,000 sacks. 

States included in the region are: 
North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Minnesota, plus Minneapolis. 

Output declined most in North Da- 
kota where the net drop was 24.3% 
for the year. The state lost 194% of 
its capacity in the retirement of five 
flour mills from active production 
during the year. Rated annual capac- 
ity of mills in North Dakota cur- 
rently is 5,340,000 sacks by the 10 ac- 
tive mills in that state. 

Minneapolis production during the 
year declined least, but the decline 
amounted to 12.6% of the center’s 
1946-47 output of 18,650,842 sacks for 
a total of 16,287,448 sacks during the 
crop year just ended. 

There were 94 mills active in the 
Northwest during the year, for a net 
decline of six. Interior Minnesota lost 
three, North Dakota lost five, and 
Montana gained two for a net de- 
crease of six. The two additions in 
Montana increased that state’s rated 
annual capacity by 53,000 sacks. 

An analysis of the output in com- 
parison to the total capacity, by dif- 
ferent capacity groups, shows that 
the mills of 2,000 sacks or more 
daily capacity had the highest per- 
centage of operating time. In Minne- 
sota for that group, the percentage 
figure was 84.5; 71.1 for North Da- 
kota, and Montana 90.5. The smallest 
size group (less than 200 sacks daily) 
had the least running time, the figure 
being 16.1% for Minnesota, 14.0% 
for North Dakota, 18.1% for South 
Dakota and 8.2% for Montana. 

Minnesota mills in all capacity 
groups showed the highest running 
time during the year, that state av- 
eraging 79.9%. 

Detailed statistics for the North- 
west, with comparisons, are included 
in the following tables: 

Number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana during the crop year 
ended Aug. 31, 1948, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller. (Output of nonreport- 
ing mills of 200 sacks and less daily ca- 
pacity estimated to be at the same rate 
of activity as reporting mills of similar ca- 
pacity rating): 

CROP YEAR, 1947-48 


- 000's omitted——— 
No. mills 


report- —Annual— -Output—, 
ing cap.,’ sacks sacks Pct. 
*47-'46- "47- 46- '47- °46- of 
48 47 48 47 48 47 decr. 
Minn.* 42 6 25,120 19,408 23,116 —16.0 








N. b. 10 5,591 3,669 4,849 —24.3 
Ss. D. 8 951 428 495 —13.5 
Mont. 18 16 4,868 4,815 3,678 4,287 —14.2 
Mpls. 16 16 18,948 18,828 16 18, $61 —12.6 


94 100 54,361 56,305 43,470 51,398 —15.4 








Total 


*Interior mills including Duluth-Superior 
and St. 


Paul. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 








1947-48 

Wheat Flour Millfeed 

ground, made, made, 

bu. sacks tons 

Minn. Int. . 44,703,797 19,407,872 386,469 
Minneapolis. 38,275,503 16,287,448 286,931 
N. Dakota . 8,539,871 3,669,012 78,280 
S. Dakota 1,006,463 427,747 9,436 
Montana 8,488,965 3,677,953 73,785 
Totals -101,014,599 43,470,032 834,901 

1946-47 

Wheat Flour Millfeed 

ground, made, made, 

bu. sacks tons 
Minn., Int . 52,841,378 23,115,632 441,390 
Minneapolis. 43,269,953 18,650,842 313,067 
N. Dakota . 11,107,040 4,849,004 88,799 
8. Dakota 1,161,549 496,102 10,671 
Montana ... 9,805,588 4,287,186 83,414 
Totals ...118,185,508 61,397,666 937,231 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 


sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 
Aug. 31: 
1947-48 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av- 
and to to to than er- 


over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota* 84.5 56.6 61.5 18.0 16.1 79.9 


N. Dakota. 72.1 68.9 ... ee 14.0 69.1 
S. Dakota. ... ase 603 we ae 6S 
Montana .. 90.5 70.8 ... 59.5 8.2 75.5 


1946-47 COMPARISON 


Minnesota* 96.7 86.4 71.4 33.7 11.6 93.3 

N. Dakota. 75.3 100.3 o6 eve 9.9 89.0 

8S. Dakota. ... coe TOD coe SUR «OE8 

Montana .. 96.1 90.2 oe» 70.6 9.0 89.0 
MINNESOTA 


Number of flour mills in Minnesota (out- 
side of Minneapolis) together with capacity 
ratings and amount of flour produced and 
wheat ground in crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1948; 

Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 

16 2,000 and over 71,700 18,187,973 41,920,853 


Daily 





31,000 to 2,000. 4,300 730,632 1,634,133 

3 500 to 1,000, 1,800 332,138 775,685 
20 Less than 200 

to 500 ..... 3,116 157,129 - 373,126 

42 80,916 19,407,872 44,703,797 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
17 2,000 and over 73,300 21,271,639 48,576,436 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 1,115,786 2,559,583 





4 ‘500 to 1,000. 2,400 514,184 1,196,340 
5 200 to 600. 1,260 127,481 308,187 
16 Less than 200. 2,476 86,442 200,832 
45 $3,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 





4 2,000 and over 14,600 3,160,132 7,335,080 

2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 476,080 1,128,056 

4 50 to 350. 780 32,800 76,735 

10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
4 2,000 and over 18,200 4,112,637 9,385,825 











2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 692,606 1,619,654 
9 Less than 
200 to 400.. 1,470 43,761 101,661 
15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
2 400 to 1,500 .. 2,000 361,312 846,856 
6 Less than 
200 to 400 .. 1,220 66,435 159,607 
3,220 427,747 1,006,463 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour — 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks 





2 400 to 1,500. 2,000 426,464 1, 001, ‘310 
6 Less than 

200 to 400 .. 1,170 69,638 160,239 
3 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 





MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour 
mills rating, sacks 


ground, 
sacks made, sacks bu. 


3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,091,882 4,787,883 
56 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,355,711 3,149,873 
10 Less than 200 2,150 230,360 551,209 





8 16,225 3,677,953 8,488,965 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour — 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks 
3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,220,685 5, 032, ‘920 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,376 1,726,573 3,980,915 
4 200 to 600. 1,550 
9 Less than 200 425 


328,453 
11,475 


765,131 
26,622 





16 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,588 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 
Number of active flour mills in Minne- 


apolis, interior Minnesota (Duluth-Superior 
and St. Paul), North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, including daily capacity, num- 
ber of sacks of flour produced, number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 


operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 
Crop No. Flour Wheat 
year mills made, sacks ground, bu. 
BOSS. ccessese 94 43,470,032 101,014,599 
BOOT cc cccsce 100 61,397,666 118,185,503 
4, EEE 112 43,682,965 97,985,409 
Se 121 44,160,380 102,549,883 
i) Ree 131 39,309,744 90,160,175 
eee 140 36,783,161 84,534,027 
BOON 6 06 cteves 147 30,467,382 69,950,627 
pt eee 150 28,581,041 65,619,746 
See 153 29,161,139 66,951,591 
js eee 157 28,193,207 67,989,474 
| Eres 169 28,116,798 64,553,866 
BOOT co cccccves 198 27,374,228 62,848,995 
SPREE 203 35,958,955 82,558,825 
i Serres 201 30,405,610 69,808,802 
Serer 195 33,713,804 77,404,143 
MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 42 80,916 19,407,872 44,703,797 79.9 
1947.. 52 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 93.3 
1946.. 51 81,003 18,837,964 42,598,838 77.5 
1945.. 51 82,708 19,710,772 45,926,102 79.8 
1944.,. 56 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 68.9 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 67.7 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 656.1 
1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 653.7 
1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 63.3 
1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 657.1 
1938.. 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 45.1 
1936.. 88 95,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 52.0 
1935.. 88 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 40.7 
1934.. 85 95,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47.8 

*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 





Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 69.1 
1947.. 15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 73.5 
1946.. 16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 70.7 
1945.. 23 20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 65.3 
1944.. 22 20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 56.6 
1943.. 25 21,021 3,085,731 7,158, 939 48.9 
1942.. 25 20,923 2,725,094 5 43.4 
1941.. 25 20,825 2,454,931 39.2 
1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 6,441, 810 37.6 
1939.. 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 
1938.. 26 21,707 1,930,567 4,432,414 29.6 
1937.. 39 22,342 2,048,282 4,702,684 30.5 
1936.. 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 2.6 
1935.. 37 24,716 2,299,490 5,279,445 31.0 
1934.. 34 24,353 2,518,710 6,782,752 34.4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 












Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 8 3,220 427,747 1,006,463 44.2 
1947.. 8 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 62.0 
1946.. 10 3.320 436,549 972,098 43.8 
1945.. 10 3,320 390,305 936,733 39.1 
1944... 14 3,705 357,870 771,680 28.2 
1943.. 14 3,949 334,061 771,680 28.2 
1942.. 16 4,391 442,797 1,016,628 33.6 
1941.. 17 4,292 464,171 1,065,702 36.0 
1940.. 16 4,557 552,103 1,267,583 40.3 
1939.. 16 4,508 523,906 1,202,844 38.7 
1938.. 17 4,283 386,343 887,015 30.0 
1937.. 21 4,626 361,020 828,871 26.0 
1936.. 22 4,969 486,088 32.6 
1935.. 24 5,135 397,561 25.8 
1934.. 17 4,292 372,669 28.9 
MONTANA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 183 16,225 3,677,953 8,488,965 75.5 
1947.. 16 16,050 4,287,186 89.0 
1946.. 19 16,156 4,139,461 85.4 
1945.. 22 19,052 4,134,526 9, 468, 064 72.3 
1944.. 26 15,062 3,642,696 + 232,494 80.6 
1943.. 29 15,474 3,308,467 2 71.3 
1942.. 32 15,729 2,383,601 6 560.5 
1941.. 33 16,650 2,455,943 5.638 642 49.1 
1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 55.2 
1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 58.9 
1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 5,569,870 650.4 
1937.. 39 18,971 2,413,479 5,541,149 42.4 
1936.. 42 20,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 47.2 
1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,951,014 56.9 
1934.. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,512 49.8 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 


Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 16 63,160 16,287,448 38,275,503 85.9 
1947.. 16 62,760 18,650,842 43,269,953 99.0 
1946.. 16 59,560 16,291,175 36,151,474 91.1 
1945.. 15 653,560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
1944.. 15 653,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943.. 15 53,214 13,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 58,898 11,556,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 58,506 10,381,724 23,835,591 59.1 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 69.1 
1939.. 16 59,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
1937... 16 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FABER A. BOLLINGER, SBA 
EXECUTIVE, SUCCUMBS 


ATLANTA —Faber A. Bollinger, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., Inc., died 
suddenly Oct. 9. Mr. Bollinger had 
been recently released from Emory 
University Hospital, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga., and was back at his desk 
on a part time basis, feeling much 
improved after his illness during the 
Southern Bakers Exposition and Pro- 
duction Conference held here re- 
cently. 

Mr. Bollinger was prominently 
identified with business and civic or- 
ganizations in the South for 24 years. 
With the exception of five years, he 
made his headquarters in Atlanta. 








Canadian Deal 


(Continued from page 9) 


the original deal was based on an 
import permit issued by the Italian 
government to private importers on 
Jan. 25, 1948, for the procurement 
of American flour. How this permit 
came to rest in Canadian sellers’ 
hands is undisclosed. Among the sup- 
plicants for relief were representa- 
tives of the U.S. broker and charter- 
ers of ships which were destined to 
handle the cargoes. 

It is reported that the Italian deal 
was made with the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., which in turn parcelled it 
out in varying amounts to other large 
mills in Canada and charged each of 
the mills a commission of 30¢ bbl 
The mills were informed that the 
quantity involved in the sale was 
over and above the IEFC quota. 

Assurance that the ex-quota salc 
would be satisfactory apparently wa: 
given by a high ranking Canadiar 
official who apparently made this con 
cession without consultation witl 
other interested groups, including of 
ficials in the U.S. The companies in 
volved, according to trade sources 
were led to believe that the credit: 
were established, but apparently thi: 
was not the case, as the financial in 
terest in New York was able to ex 
tract itself from an embarrassing po 
sition when the IEFC refused t 
grant the sale over and above th: 
established quota. 

It has also seen that the Americar 
selling interests now appear to havi 
been by-passed, since it is reporter 
that the heads of the Canadian mill 
ing syndicate are offering the carg: 
afloat at a sacrifice price. At th 
same time, however, reports are t 
the effect that the American holder 
of the Italian import permits hav: 
reopened negotiations with a Kansa 
milling company for sales against the 
original Jan. 25, 1945, document. 
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October 12, 1948 


KANSAS CITY—The challenge of 
larger wheat crops has brought a 
rapid response in the Southwest in 
building of increased grain storage 
facilities. While exact figures are not 
available, competent observers esti- 
mate that close to 20 million bushels 
of grain storage has been built or is 
underway in the Southwest at termi- 
nals and interior points in the past 
two years. 

This increased elevator building re- 
futes the charges of Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, that 
the zrain trade has not provided addi- 
tional storage space and has sought 
to create a situation in which farm- 
ers are forced to sell wheat at bar- 
gair, prices for lack of elevator ca- 
paci'y by advocating charter amend- 
menis that prevent Commodity Credit 
Corp. from acquiring storage fa- 
cilities. 

No complete survey has been made 
of rew elevator building, but a sum- 
may of news stories in a number 
of ansas newspapers in the past 
forinight illustrates the trend and 
is tvpical of the situation in the past 
two years: 
khart, Kansas — Ground was 
broken here recently for a new 45,- 
000 bu. elevator to be erected by the 
Security Grain Co., Hutchinson. Work 
will be rushed to have the elevator 
reacy for the milo harvest. Security 
already owns two older elevators 
her: 


Kingsdown, Kansas—Steps toward 
the construction of a new 100,000- 
bu. elevator by Kingsdown Co-oper- 
ative Equity Exchange are being tak- 
en following a recent meeting of 
members. 

Lariat, Kansas—Excavation work 
got under way on the new 50,000 bu. 
elevator being erected by Oswald 
Jones and John Aldridge. The new 
firm will be operated by C. M. Hen- 
derson under the name of the J. A. 
Grain Co. 


St. Marys, Kansas—The Norris 
Grain Co. has leased a railroad siding 


— 































R. A. Meissner 


NEW PRESIDENT—R. A. Meissner, 
Meissner Bros., Breese, Ill., was elect- 
ed president of the Illinois Feed Assn. 
at the annual convention of the 
sroup at the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill, Sept. 13-14, 
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Grain Storage Expansion Reports 


Refute USDA Charges of Scarcity 


for the construction of a 25,000 bu. 
grain elevator. The Norris firm is 
anticipating completion of the ele- 
vator in the next 60 or 70 days. 
Ellsworth, Kansas—The erection of 
a 300,000 bu. elevator is expected 
to receive the favorable approval of 
the Ellsworth County Farmers Union 
organization at a general meeting 
here soon. In anticipation of the ap- 


proval, the board of directors has 
acquired the site for the new ele- 
vator. 

Bucklin, Kansas—Finishing touches 
are being made to the new 220,000 
bu. elevator being built here by C. D. 
Jennings Grain Co. 

Ellis, Kansas—Work on the addi- 
tion to the Wyatt elevator is pro- 
gressing rapidly and pouring of con- 
crete for tanks will start Friday. 

Shields, Kansas — Lane County’s 
newest grain elevator a 100,000 bu. 
concrete structure will be ready to 
receive wheat next week. 

Emporia, Kansas—A 375,000 bu. 
elevator will be constructed by the 
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Teichgraber Milling Co. in Emporia. 
Building will start in October. 

The newspaper reports cited above 
are typical, of the elevator building 
activity in this area in the past two 
years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED STALEY SALESMAN 

DECATUR, ILL.—W. Wilson Seay, 
Goldsboro, N.C., has been appointed a 
salesman in the special products divi- 
sion of A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, G. H. Walker, division 
manager, has announced. Mr. Seay 
formerly was associated with Tri- 
Pack Machinery of Harlingen, Texas. 
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HIGH quality in bread is not 

an extravagance... it is plain 
common sense. Imperial is milled 
for bakers who want their loaves 
to be the best in the market. 
And the good baking values of 
IMPERIAL are fully equal to 
that objective. 


IMPERIAL 
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WALNUT CREEK 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 












KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 








For Over Fifty Years... 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 





Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “°° 
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Kansas City, Mo. 











STANDARD MILLING 


COMPANY 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS Millers of 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. © CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Test Begins on New Merchandising 
Kit for Resale of Dress Print Bag: 


The first of a national series of 
tests on a new merchandising kit for 
once-used dress print bags began Oct. 
4 in Beaumont, Texas. The plan has 
been in the research stage for almost 
a year. 


The advertising firm of R. F. Nylen 
& Associates, Chicago, creators of the 
patented and copyrighted merchan- 
dising plan, is staging the test in co- 
operation with the purchasing and 
merchandising departments of the 
Taystee Bread Co.’s new plant in 
Beaumont. 


The new “completed package” idea 
is based on a complete merchandising 
program. In cooperation with various 
trade associations and their members, 
Nylen & Associates launched several 
hundred basic interviews. The final 
plan now in action is the answer to 
interviews with bakers, grocers, food 
store operators and the housewife. 

“Sales research showed,’’ it is re- 
ported by the advertising firm, “that 
once you enter any city trading area 
you encounter a psychological mental 
block if too much emphasis is laid 
on the word ‘bags.’ It is unfortunate 
that this word has too many unfavor- 
able connotations. You may say ‘cot- 
ton sacking.’ But the phrase that 
outsells all others is ‘matching dress 
print cotton sacking’.” 

The first problem was the selection 
of patterns and colors. Design ma- 
terial that is to be offered in dress 
print textiles to bag manufacturers 
is sampled by showing each pattern 
in each color combination to 2,000 
women. This routine check is made 
periodically. 

“Some bakers are already ordering 
bags directly from the bag manufac- 
turers and have them shipped to the 
millers,” Nylen & Associates reports. 
“Plans are now formulating whereby 
the baker can ask the miller to pro- 
vide shipments of flour in certain 
code number patterns, according to 
swatch samples. Once ordered, dupli- 
cate swatches are sent to Nylen & 
Associates who will provide the 
matching buttons and thread, and all 
promotional material.” 

The promotional kit is based pri- 
marily on four matching empty flour 
containers which have a total yardage 
of four and two thirds yards. Eight 
harmonizing buttons and matching 
thread are enclosed in a heat-sealed 
cellophane envelope which goes into 
the kit. To complete the kit a special 
edition of a cotton dress pattern 
book that has had over 3 million 
copies distributed in the last few 
years was revised and issued under 
the title, “21 New Patterns.” 


Kit Sells as Unit 


The final step in the kit was the 
design of an 11x14 in. heavy cello- 
phane envelope designed to sell the 
kit as a unit. Printed in three colors 
—royal blue, persimmon orange and 
white—it suggests sewing activity, 
titled, “Your New Wardrobe.” With 
plenty of open space, the design of 
the cloth is very apparent. 


A poster for bakeries and food 


stores has also been designed. 

A complete sales promotion pro- 
gram is built around the dress kit. It 
consists of an illustrated bulletin for 
routemen and an illustrated bulletin 
for grocer outlets or bakery-owned 
stores. Publicity stories are available 
which will announce the event, in- 
cluding special women’s page articles, 
daily and weekly newspaper articles 
and radio commentaries. Also in- 
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DRESS PRINT KIT—Shown above is 
the complete dress print kit to be sold 
to housewives through retail outlets. 
Four matching printed flour contain- 
ers in cloth are enclosed in a cello- 
phane envelope. In a small envelope, 
enclosed in the larger one, is a spool @ 2'° 













of matching thread and eight special- 
ly-designed buttons. A new pattern § °% ¢ 
book completes the merchandising  5°™ 
package. duri 

pres 

cult 
cluded is an inventory control system situ: 
to make sure all kits reach the stores Tl 
complete, and instructions on how to is 8' 
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package these kits at the bakery. 
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October 12, 1948 


WASHINGTON—The feed supply 
situation for the 1948-49 feeding sea- 
son is about the best in history. Rec- 
ord corn production this year is pri- 
marily responsible for the large feed 
concentrate supply, which is over 
one-fifth larger than in 1947-48. The 
total feed concentrate supply of about 
166 million tons is a little smaller 
than the record supply of 1942-43; 
but it is the largest on record in 
relation to the number of livestock 
expected to be fed. Hay supplies are 
ample for the fewer livestock on 
farms. 
















above is! The generally high level of live- 
, be sold stock prices of the past year or so is 
outlets, | expected to continue, at least through 
contain. | Most of the 1948-49 feeding season. 
a cello. § With abundant supplies of feed, very 


favorable livestock-feed price ratios 


nvelope, . . 

a@ spool are in prospect for the coming year, 
special Which will encourage heavier feeding 
pattern @ Of the livestock now on farms and 
andising } SOME expansion in livestock numbers 


during 1949. These opinions are ex- 
pressed by the U.S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in a Sept. 29 feed 
situation survey. 

The total production of feed grains 
is 8% above the previous record pro- 
duction in 1946. Even with very small 
carry-over this year, the total feed 
grain supply also is larger than in 
any other. year. Included in this sup- 
ply is the record corn supply of over 
3.6 billion bushels and above average 
supplies of oats, barley and sorghum 
grains. 

The very large production of feed 
grains in the Midwest will result in 
large sales, particularly of corn, by 
farmers during the coming year. This 
will substantially increase the quan- 
tity available to deficit feed areas, 
and for domestic nonfeed purposes 
and export. Even after allowing for 
liberal use of feed grains during the 
coming year, the carry-over at the 
end of 1948-49 is expected to be the 
largest in recent years—probably 
around the high 1937-41 average. The 
corn carry-over probably will exceed 
500 million bushels for the first time 
since 1941, the bureau says. 

Large supplies of by-product feeds 
will again be available for livestock 

\ feeding this season. The total volume 
> is expected to be close to the 19 mil- 

i lion tons fed in 1947-48. Protein feed 
supplies are expected to equal the 
record supply per animal unit last 
year, even after allowing for the 
‘ much heavier exports of oilseed cake 
and meal in prospect for 1948-49. 

With large supplies of other feeds, 
less wheat probably will be fed dur- 
ing the 1948-49 feeding year than in 
any year since 1940-41. 

Feed prices will be much lower in 
1948-49 than in 1947-48, especially 
during the fall and winter. Prices of 
feed grains declined sharply this sum- 
Mer in response to continued favor- 
able weather for the 1948 crops. 
Prices of oats, barley, and grain 
Sorghums in August and September 
Were near the government supports 
for these grains. 

Corn prices were high in relation 
to most other grains this summer, 
but in recent weeks have declined 
Seasonally. The total drop in corn 
prices this fall is expected to be much 
greater than usual, in view of the 
record 1948 crop. Prices of all feed 
trol. grains probably will be near the gov- 

. ernment support levels this fall and 
N.Y _J@ winter and the quantity of corn 
Placed under loan or sold to the gov- 
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ernment may be the largest since 
1939. 

The total hay supply for this year 
is the smallest since 1941, but it is 
near record in relation to the reduced 
number of livestock on farms. The 
hay-supply situation varies widely by 
regions. Supplies are ample in most 
sections of the country, but in some 
areas, especially in the dairy states 


Feed Supply Situation for 1948-49 
Season Best in History, Says BAE 


of the Midwest and some range 
states, hay supplies will be short this 
season. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO CO-OP POST 
TORONTO—B. Johnsrude, former- 
ly manager of the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Flour Mill at Outlook, 
Sask., has been appointed assistant 
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general manager of the Interprovin- 
cial Cooperatives, Ltd., and will di- 
rect the distribution of Cooperative 
flour across Canada and in other 
countries. Mr. Johnsrude is a mem- 
ber of the Western Millers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. W. AMON JOINS STALEY 

DECATUR, ILL.—Elliott W. Amon 
has joined the research staff of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. as a 
junior research chemist, Dr. Paul R. 
Shildneck, director of research, has 
announced. Mr. Amon formerly was 
associated with Peznar Mfg. Co., Mer- 
cer, Pa. 
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Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


* Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Survey Charts U.S. Baking Habits 


2’, -Year Study by Industrial Surveys for 
General Mills, Ine... Reveals the House- 
wife’s Preferences for Baked Products 


ANY a baker, these recent 
M months, has felt the pinch of 
decreased sales, increased 
competition. Some have wondered: is 
the industry over-expanded, have we 
_reached the limit of the available 
market for our products? 
Thoughtful bakers can find the an- 
swers to these and other important 
marketing questions in the results of 
a two and a half year study of bak- 
ery purchases and home baking hab- 
its conducted for General Mills, Inc., 
by Industrial Surveys, a national 
marketing research organization. 
Take, for instance, the fact that: 


Only 12.2% of the housewives 
surveyed baked bread; 

But 51.8% baked cake; 

And 51.5% baked pies. 


Those are significant figures. They 
show that there is a huge potential 
market open for bakers. Think how 
the industry would be expanded if 
housewives depended on bakers for 
cakes and pies to the extent they do 
for bread. 

The small percentage of house- 
wives who bake bread—only 6.7% 
in large cities—shows that women 
generally don’t bake for pleasure. If 
bakers can provide them with prod- 


ucts as good as or better than they 
can bake themselves, at as low a 
cost, women will “buy it baked.” 

The analysis is based on reports 
from 1,100 families located in all 
parts of the U.S. Each week these 
women sent in a special diary form 
to Industrial Surveys that shows all 
bakery purchases, items baked at 
home, and flour or mix used. 


The sample was selected carefully 
to give representative figures on a 
regional and city-wide basis. The 
study was started in 1945 and was 
continued through January, 1948. 


In this article, the national aspects 
of the baking picture will be covered. 
From these figures you will get only 
a general view of the study. There are 
big variations from these averages in 
different parts of the country and in 
cities of different sizes. 


1. Home Consumption of Flour 


The average U.S. housewife used 
about 2% lb. flour a week last year. 
As you know, this is the equivalent 
of about three loaves of bread or five 
eight-inch two-layer cakes. The high 
month for flour usage was January 
with December second and February 
not far behind. Summer months were 
lower than winter—but the difference 
was not as great as has often been 


assumed. Monthly variations from the 
average are shown below: 


% of Variation 


EE 3 0.045546 040084 6 
i. ee eee 4 
aa ee 0 
errr ee —2 
DEE £540 4.0 5a Kader canis 0 
ME 3544 4u teen ed eae —1 
MU Rash aa eke semances —5 
errr ee —6 
| ere —2 
EE 5.6% faicesncaane’ 0 
eee ee 2 
po eee eee 6 


2. Bakery Purchases 


This same average U.S. housewife 
spent about $1 a week on bakery 
products last year. 


Figures for 12 months of 1947 are: 
Weekly Purchases 


Po, ae eae er 99.8¢ 
WOMEUOES vckdeteeesaas 96.5 
eee ee 99.6 
|". SPerrtrerrrc tte t 103.9 
ees Tree 103.2 
WE 625 secre etaeeae 97.7 
GU. 66 5 SRR KSC areER OES 93.4 
pS eee 94.3 
September oo. scsccvcs 96.8 
CE Mca rsacavaonses 97.1 
oo). 99.9 
oo ere eee 109.7 
PO, eT eee 99.3 


This was an increase of 19% over 
the same period a year previous. But 
the housewife did not buy more prod- 
ucts; she just paid more for what she 


got. The government index reported 
a 19% rise in the price of bread alone 
for this period—which equals the 
19% increase in bakery expenditures. 

No news to holiday-rushed bakers 
is the fact that December is high 
month of the year for bakery pur- 
chases. April was second, May third. 
Summer months showed a slump in 
purchases—but here again the drop 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of 
a report appearing in Vitality News, 
a publication of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, on a survey made by a 
national marketing research organi- 
zation to tell the baker what his cus- 
tomers buy and what they bake. The 
photographs appear through the cour- 
tesy of General Mills, Inc. 





nationally was not as great as often 
supposed. 


8. Items Baked at Home 


About three fourths of all the flour 
used in the home goes into “plain 
cooking”—biscuits, bread, rolls and 
other unsweetened goods. Only on 
fourth ends up as cake, pie, cookies 
or other sweet goods. 

Most surprising, at least to north 
erners, is the fact that more thar 
a third of the family flour is used 
for biscuits. Here the national aver- 
age is weighted by the southern cus 
tom of serving hot biscuits at almost 
every meal. Bread is second—abou 





FROM HER KITCHEN—The average American housewife uses about 
2% lb. flour a week, with over a third of her flour going into biscuits. 
The great amount of biscuit-making in the South accounts for this, 
just as the bread-baking in the Northwest accounts for placing that 
category second in flour used. Cakes and pies are in a third place tie. 





FROM HER BAKER—The average housewife spent about $1 a week 
last year on bakery products. Although a typical breakdown of her 
purchases at the bake shop are shown above, the rising cost of 
living has increased the percentage of the bakery dollar going for 
bread, decreased the amount spent on the higher-priced foods. 
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CAKE 51.8% PIE 51.5% 






BREAD 12.2% 
= 
we 
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THE MARKET—The graphic presentation above illustrates the 
baker’s potential market: Only one housewife in eight bakes her own 
bread, with the percentage dropping to one in 15 in urban locations, 
but one housewife out of two bakes cakes and pies. 





1/7 of total pounds—and pie and cake 
re almost tied for third. 

Gravy accounts for a respectable 
share of the flour used—5.5%, about 
the same as pancakes or rolls, and 
more than a number of miscellaneous 
items. The complete breakdown is 

1own below for 1947: 


Flour and Mixes Used 


% 
All GWOCt BOOTS. 2.06 cc ccece 28.0 
BE Sb esi CS REARS CREED 8.6 
MED Sib cased dcxenedes 9.6 
a ere res 4.3 
Gingerbread ............ 0.7 
Cobblers—Turnovers .... 1.1 
WONG TORS 2... cece eects 0.9 
| See 0.7 
Serer 0.7 
Te rere 1.4 
ART PEGI GOOGS . oc cscccess 72.0 
BEE 6.6.6 6s 6008 e00088% 36.2 
een ea a 13.4 
CE baa ce keev es eee 5.4 
POE xe dekcren cree 5.9 
reas ee 55 
ee eee 1.7 
CS 6 5k Oe ba RR REED 0.9 
ER ee eee 3.0 


GH STABILITY 


\ eee 9 WITH 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
» MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-cLUTEM foun 
ase ous 





4. Bakery Products Bought 


A thought provoking change 
showed up in the most recent analysis 
of bakery purchases. As pointed out 
before, the total amount spent on 
bakery products increased. But— 


The proportion of the bakery- 

. purchase dollar going for bread 
had increased, while the propor- 
tion for sweet goods has declined. 


In the table below you will note 
that white bread accounts for 43.3¢ 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Gon Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 


a MILLING COMPANY — 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN rv wll 
SERVING WA Ce 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS FLOUR 
PRODUCTION UP 6% IN JULY 


Output for First Month of New Crop Year Estimated at 
24.2 Million Sacks With Five States Showing 
Gains of From 4 to 10% Over June 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, estimated Oct. 1 that 24.2 
million sacks of wheat flour were pro- 
duced in July, an increase of 6% from 
June flour production which amount- 
ed to 22.8 million sacks. 

Five of the seven leading flour- 
producing states (Kansas, Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Illinois) showed 
increases in production ranging from 
4% to 10% while the other two (New 
York and Minnesota) showed practi- 
cally no change. A majority of the 
remaining states also showed in- 
creases. Production was at the rate 
of 80% of capacity for the month. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 55.7 million bush- 
els, as compared with 52.4 million 
bushels in June and offal production 
was placed at 467,000 short tons, an 
increase of 29,000 tons over the pre- 
vious month. 

Wheat flour production during July 
was slightly less than the average 
production during the 12 months of 
the 1947-48 crop year of 25 million 
sacks a month. 

These data represent the output of 
approximately 1,100 flour mills, 425 





JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for July, 1948, with comparisons, as_ re- 
ported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (000's omitted): 

July, July, July, 

State 1948 1947 1946 
California ....... 379 445 307 
COOIGTRGO 6 icioias 424 458 378 
cL ae eee 40 72 56 
CED si seencces 1,267 1,220 982 
BGM cecbccens 374 346 321 
PE ov.cesicns 4,484 4,595 3,845 
BEICHIGAR oscccecs 380 296 323 
Minnesota ...... 2,499 3,122 2,402 
1 rere 2,282 2,596 2,116 
| eee 344 356 299 
Nebraska ....... 732 637 627 
OW FOTE cecces 2,597 1,881 2,777 
North Dakota ... 260 377 260 
CMO scvcenecsace 785 710 775 
Oklahoma ...... 1,199 1,303 1,107 
OPOBON. wevcscvcs 629 651 376 
BOE exiecsisces 1,896 2,067 1,746 
WE . SoS dewesens 289 293 276 
Washington ..... 1,035 951 730 
Wisconsin ...... 150 178 155 
Other States .... 2,134 2,363 2,146 

Total ciccscccs BAR99 24,917 22,067 

Data through June, 1947, in this series 


represent actual production as reported by 
mills, regardless of size; those for subse- 
quent months are estimated, based on re- 
ports from mills with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 


of which report monthly to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and the remainder an- 
nually. The 1,100 mills are believed 
to account for about 98% of the en- 
tire U.S. wheat flour production; the 
425 mills reporting on a monthly ba- 
sis account for about 96% of the 
nation’s production. 

Accompanying is a detailed report 
of flour production during July as re- 
ported by the Census Bureau. 
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KANSAS MILLING SCHOOL 
TO REPEAT SHORT COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, is planning to offer 
again this winter its short course for 
operative millers. The short course 
held last winter was the first the 
milling school had conducted and its 
success warrants offering the short 
course for a second time. 

Prof. Warren F. Keller, who ar- 
ranged the first short course, said 
that many of the guest speakers ob- 
tained from the milling industry have 
agreed to assist college faculty mem- 
bers with preparation and presenta- 
tion of the lectures during the four- 
week session. 

The course last winter was attend- 
ed by 45 men, the majority of them 
being operative millers. It was con- 
ducted during February. 

Application blanks for enrollment 
in the short course may be obtained 
by addressing a request to mm. 4. 
Throckmorton, dean of the school of 
agriculture, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Applicants must be spon- 
sored by a milling company or a com- 
pany allied with the flour milling in- 
dustry. 
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FOOD EDITORS ATTEND 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


NEW YORK—The annual autumn 
conference of food trade editors held 
here the week ending Oct. 2 was in- 
tended to show what is new and 
what is ahead in food. Sponsored by 
the American Association of News- 
paper Representatives, several of the 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 





-—-Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
55,664 24,179 466,902 
62,416 22,827 438,162 
--. 51,883 22,670 430,408 
50,288 22,079 422,334 
49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 65,141 24,174 460,890 
1947— 

December ...... 63,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
RUMOR ccccccess 69,619 25,936 497,920 
TAY ccccccccces 67,031 24,917 472,210 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
inwheat duction lb. of lb. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 ou.8 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,184 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83. 137.3 37.9 72.8 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour qgpacity of 


401 sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 
of 104,630 sacks. 
Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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large food manufacturers put on 
shows. 

General Foods took the delegates 
from the modernness of New York at 
sundown seen from the Rainbow 
Room to dinner with a Gay Nineties 
menu. Breakfast with the Borden Co. 
told of the need of additional calcium 
suggested by the Council on Nutri- 
tion. National Dairy Products, during 
a program at Sherry’s suggesting 
Sunday brunch, showed the develop- 
ments in milk prices and production. 
Standard Brands, Inc., with a New 
York food photographer, Hi Williams, 
gave tips for taking eye appeal shots, 
and Marjorie Childs Husted, the Bet- 
ty Crocker of General Mills, Inc., told 
of the importance of glorifying the 
job of home making. Life magazine 
took pictures. About 115 food editors 
attended the conference. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD OF TRADE 


The Chicago Board of Trade is a 
public market place organized un- 
der authority of law and governed 
by self-imposed regulations as well as 
supplementary rules administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is a nonprofit institution which 
provides facilities for its members 
to carry on their own individual busi- 
ness activities under prescribed rules 
and regulations applicable equally to 
all. 
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Canadian Production 
of Flour Drops at 
Start of Crop Year 


TORONTO—A decline in the pro- 
duction of wheat flour in Canada 
marked the opening of the new crop 
year. The output for August, 1948, 
amounted to 1,619,752 bbl., the low- 
est monthly output since July, 1942. 
The comparative production for Au- 
gust, 1947, was 2,374,431 bbl. A sub- 
stantial increase in the production of 
winter wheat flour was reported for 
August, 1948. The amount was 232,077 
bbl. compared with 72,585 bbl. for 
the same month in 1947. 

Mills reporting August operations 
had a total milling capacity of 99,- 
275 bbl. per 24-hour day, and over a 
26-day working period in the month 
62.8% of this was effective. 

Total wheat milled into flour dur- 
ing August was 7,353,897 bu., against 
10,782,368 bu. for the same month 
a year ago. 

Exports of flour for the month 
amounted to 933,225 bbl., while the 
comparable figure for August last 
year was 1,556,260 bbl. 

Millfeed production for August 
amounted to 57,100 tons, compared 
with 85,297 tons a year ago. 
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MAY CONVENTON PLANNED 
BY TEXAS BAKERS ASSN. 


DALLAS—The 1949 convention of 
the Texas Bakers Assn. has been 
scheduled for May 23-25 at the Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, according to 
a recent announcement by the as- 
sociation. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION CLUB MEETS 


CHICAGO — Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
Standard Milling Co., will discuss 
“New Techniques in Flour Milling 
and Sanitation” at the dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club. The meeting will be the even- 
ing of Oct. 13 at the Electric Club. 
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Tentative Plans 
Set for Wholesale 


Pie Session 


CHICAGO—The National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers will 
sponsor a wholesale pie branch ses- 
sion Nov. 3 during the first day of 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in the Stevens 
Hotel here. 

The session will begin with a din- 
ner meeting at 6 p.m. Wednesday, 
with a report on the activities of the 
branch and a financial report by A. 
R. Noelte, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Edgerton Hart, executive secretary 
and treasurer of the National Red 
Cherry Institute, will deliver the first 
address of the meeting, “The Cherry 
Industry Helps Pie Bakers Sell.” E. 
M. Jacobsen will then discuss peach 
pies and a cooperative plan to in- 
crease sales. Dr. R. C. Newton, vice 
president, Swift & Co., and vice chair- 
man of the board of directors, Asso- 
ciates of the Food and Container In- 
stitute of the Armed Forces, will 
speak on safe-guarding the purity of 
pies. 

A nomination and election com- 
mittee to select officers for the whole- 
sale pie branch for the coming year 
will then be appointed, and the ses- 
sion will adjourn until Nov. 5. 

At 1:30 p.m. Friday the session will 
again assemble to take up unfinished 
business, new business, and to re- 
ceive the report of the nominating 
and elections committee. 

The branch session will close after 
a round table discussion. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN 13% IN JULY 


<< 
Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
of 145,000 Sacks, Compared 
with 167,000 in June 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during July totaled 
145,000 sacks, a decline of 13% from 
the June, 1948, output of 167,000 
sacks. The Bureau of the Census, in 
announcing the production data, said 
that the month’s production was 10,- 
000 sacks less than the average 
monthly production for 1947. 

Rye ground for the month amount- 
ed to 332,000 bu. and offal produc- 
tion was reported at 2,051 tons. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in recent months were 
again canvassed by the Census Bu- 
reau. 

Following is a detailed tabulation 
of data reported by the bureau: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. 8S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce: 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted— 
CUE Sétecceces 332 145 2,051 
SUMO cccecesece 377 167 2,138 
BEE cosccecenes 326 143 2,024 
BOO cccveceree 440 201 2,154 
SE. #66 S006% 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
Ooctever ....0.. 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
J a 422 187 2,301 
Mn es vandevé 309 136 1,735 
TORS ccisccccce 291 128 1,610 
 _. MET 225 101 1,148 
RIE secciveses 294 128 1,753 
BEG scccisce 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January ....... 378 163 2,250 
we 2ceeus 5,725 2,489 33,925 
Meee beesas 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
‘wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of ite qheat 
~ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Continued Strong 
Demand for Farm 
Products Forecast 


WASHINGTON—Demand for farm 
products in the U.S. in 1949 will con- 
tinue near the record level of 1948, 
primarily because of large personal 
incomes, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture predicts. 

In the first six months of 1948, 
disposable income was at a record 
annual rate of $186 billion, about 10% 
above 1947, USDA notes, adding that 
exports of farm products this year 
will total moderately smaller than 
1947. 

Consumer incomes are likely to 
continue high through 1949, although 
there may be a slight down-turn in 
the latter part of the year. For 1949 
as a whole, incomes probably will av- 
erage about the same as in 1948. 

Discussing this prospect in connec- 
tion with the dairy outlook, USDA 
states that any decline in consumer 
incomes in the latter part of 1949 
would coincide with the seasonally 
low milk production in contrast with 
increased marketings for many other 
items. As a result, a decline in busi- 
ness activity would tend to affect 
returns for milk and dairy products 
even less than returns for most other 
farm products. 

Consumers are spending 28% of 
their incomes for food in 1948, com- 
pared with 23% in 1935-39. Expendi- 
tures for food per person in 1948 
averages $356, compared with 
$118.80 in 1935-39. Disposable person- 
al income averaged $510 a person in 
the five-year period, while at present 
it averages $1,262. 

Increases in the share of total na- 
tional income received by low-income 
people over pre-World War II, and 
shortages of some durable items con- 
tributed to the increase in the per- 
centage of income spent for food. Per 
capita expenditures for food in 1949 
are likely to be nearer the normal 
relationships to personal incomes. 

The continuing uptrend in the pop- 
ulation of the U.S. is being reflected 
in the total demand for milk, dairy 
products and other foods. 
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MILLERS TO HELP PLAN 
MODERNIZING PROGRAM 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A tech- 
nical advisory committee of mill su- 
perintendents will meet with mem- 
bers of the milling school staff at 
Kansas State College Oct. 15 to assist 
in planning a modernization program 
for the school’s 130-sack mill. 

The committee includes R. K. Dur- 
ham, director of the technical serv- 
ice department, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; T. S. Abels, Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina; Dee McQuillen, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Carl W. 
Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City. 

The milling school’s advisory com- 
mittee, headed by John W. Cain, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
held a meeting on the college cam- 
pus Oct. 5. Routine matters in con- 
nection with the functions of the de- 
partment were discussed by the com- 
mittee. 
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INTO SECOND CENTURY 
Trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade began its second century this 
year. 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 





“Golden loaf F£6u 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
tAKE cirtry , MINNBSOTA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

























Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in ; 
the very center of a 
the High Protein 


Turkey Wheat Races) 
. Roe 4 
Country. YS 
INDEPENDENT a 
OWNER ; Le 


MANAGED 


















WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





FIFTY-YEAR READER CLUB— 
Every so often the circulation depart- 
ment sends up a memo to the effect 
that one of our readers has joined the 
unofficial but important Fifty-Year 
Club. That means 50 years as a read- 
er of The Northwestern Miller. Cur- 
rently the name on the memo is Earle 
I. Barker, 111 Wesley Ave., Buffalo. 


It is our pleasure and custom to 
offer congratulations and thanks to 
these loyal and habitual readers. To 
such a note from us Mr. Barker has 
replied: 

“My first acquaintance with The 
Northwestern Miller began in 1892 in 
Hartington, Neb., where I was run- 
ning a small water mill. A sample of 
The Northwestern Miller was re- 
ceived by the owner and I remember 
particularly that it contained an ac- 
count of Mr. Edgar’s visit to Russia 
to supervise the unloading and dis- 
tributing of the cargo of flour sent by 
the millers of the U.S. to the starving 
Russians. 

“In 1894, while working at Su- 
perior, Wis., as a miller in the Min- 
kota Mill, I became acquainted with 
Charles A. Marshall, The Northwest- 
ern Miller representative at the head 
of the lakes. He advised me to sub- 
scribe to the Miller, which I did. For 
some reason, which I don’t recall, I 
let the subscription expire, but re- 
newed it again when I went to Min- 
neapolis in May, 1899, and have been 
a continual subscriber since. 

“Although I have been retired now 
for 10 years, I still keep up my in- 
terest in flour milling and attend all 
the District AOM meetings regularly, 
but would feel lost without my Miller 
every week. My wife and I are away 
from home a good deal every year 
and when we return after an absence 
of several weeks we have a lot of 
accumulated mail. The first thing I 
do is to sort out all the Millers and 
go through them to learn what’s hap- 
pened and what is new in milling. 

“Now about my own history. I was 
born in Kentucky in 1871. First start- 
ed to work in a flour mill in Lebanon, 
Ky., in 1883, as an errand boy. It was 
a fair sized mill and was just being 


remodeled by the E. P. Allis Co. from 
the old stone milling system to the 
new roller process, gradual reduction 
system. I worked there every sum- 
mer until 1886, after which time I 
was continually employed in flour 
mills until May, 1938, at which time I 
decided that flour milling wasn’t a 
very healthy occupation and I quit. 


“During that 52-year interval, I 
worked in mills in the following or- 
der: Kentucky, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
finishing up in New York. My longest 
terms of employment were two years 
in Nebraska, five years in Wisconsin, 
four and a half in Minneapolis and 
34% in Buffalo. 

“While in Superior, Wis., I served 
nine months as a private in the Third 
Wisconsin Regiment in the Spanish 
American War. Saw three months of 
service in Puerto Rico. After being 
discharged from the service I con- 
tinued working in the Minkota Mill 
at Superior and shortly after that 
when the McIntyre interest took over 
the Duluth Superior Mills. I decided it 
was time to leave there and I emi- 
grated to Minneapolis in May, 1899. 
I secured employment as a bolter in 
the Pillsbury A mill under the late 
well-known Jim Miller. Continued 
there until 1903, then going to Buffalo 
to work in the new mill just com- 
pleted by the Washburn Crosby Co. 
In September, 1904, I was made head 
miller. I continued in that capacity 
for 10 years in the A mill and the 
next 24% years in the B mill, at 
which time I retired. 

“In my time I worked with or un- 
der or was acquainted with most of 
the men prominent in the operative 
and engineering parts of flour milling; 
namely, Mr. Marmon of Nordyke & 
Marmon, Jim Hammil, Burt Strong, 
C. E. Oliver, Jim Miller, John Ger- 
rard, George Cormack, Jim McDan- 
iels, John Kraft, W. D. Gray, Jim 
Forrest, John Frasier and Fred Clark 
and Bob Beatty of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

“I will be 77 years old the 2nd of 
next October and spend most of my 
time doing chores around my house 
and baby sitting with my two grand- 
sons. Right where I started back in 
the 1870's. My hobbies are baseball, 
golf and choir singing. 

“This is my story and, as the say- 
ing goes, I’m gonna stick to it.” 

e@e @ 
LET THE POOR GLEAN—One hun- 
dred years ago the British aristocrats 


feared open rebellion, for the people 
were impoverished, the hardness of 
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the times since passing into history 
as the “hungry forties.’”” Communism 
was beginning to rear its ugly head 
and in 1848 the Communist manifesto 
was published urging the proletariat 
to throw off their chains. The high 
price of bread made the careful gath- 
ering of the harvest a profitable mat- 
ter and the poor were denied their 
age. old privilege of gleaning the 
wheat fields. This prompted a gentle- 
man to write to the London Times 
then, as now, the preeminent British 
newspaper, on Aug. 12, 1848: 

“Sir—I cannot, for one, close my 
eyes to the fact that the potato crop 
is very seriously affected, and that 
day by day there is but too much rea- 
son to fear we shall have worse and 
worse accounts. 

“Writing as I do from a part of 
the world (Dorsetshire) in which un- 
happily the potato is almost the chief 
article of the laborer’s food, I cannot 
view without apprehension of serious 
evil the condition to which he will 
be driven without it. . . I would 
suggest to every farmer of land, own- 
er, or occupier, whether they should 
not give to the poor the full enjoy- 
ment again of that privilege (I call it 
right) which they so long possessed, 
of gleaning the harvest field. 

“In some countries, on one excuse 
or another, this so-called privilege 
has been either restricted until it has 
almost become valueless, or only per- 
mitted at all, when the grasping own- 
er or occupier has with his horse rake 
picked up almost every ear of corn. 

“A good gleaning may make no 
small amends for the failure of the 
potato crop. When potatoes run short 
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and bread becomes dear (meat has 
long since been apocryphal) the veg- 
etative mind of a 5s. or 8s. a week 
laborer is but too open to the voice 
of those who would turn natural con- 
tent into dangerous sedition.” 


“S. G. Osborne.” 


Now it is 1948 and the British are 
back in the age of the “hungry for- 
ties.” Or so it would seem from a 
press notice issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture which recommends the 
populace to seek permission of the 
local farmer to glean his fields afte 
harvesting is done. This time not for 
bread but for feed to give to thei 
poultry and hogs. And an English- 
man says, “We’re back where we 
started from.” So much for Socialisn 
which is not far removed from cousi! 
Communism. 


HALLOWEEN IN A STUBBLE 
FIELD 


On this shivery-weirdest 

Of autumnal nights, 

Above the rustling stubble, 

A match—who struck it?—lights 
The taper in a pumpkin moon: 
What a grin! While blurs 

That could be ghosts drift nowhere 
In misty gossamers. 

Witch wind rides a broomstick. 
Among the sheared-grain roots, 
Crickets talk in riddles; 

An owl hoots and hoots. 

All Hallow’s Eve in a bare field 
Unnoted, save by one, 

Who likes a lane-stroll after dark, 
And doesn’t he have fun! 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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~ MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


New Developments 


in Building 
Mill Machinery 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address prepared for presentation 
at the annual convention of District 
9, Association of Operative Millers, 
Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 9, 1948. 
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HE subject, ‘““New Developments 
in Building Mill Machinery,” 
is a very broad and comprehen- 
sive topic. I choose to provide you 
with information concerning the basic 
items of milling equipment with which 
I, and in turn my company, are most 
familiar. In order to present the man- 
ufacturers’ point of view in develop- 
ing new mill machinery, I believe it 
will complement this discussion con- 
siderably to deviate somewhat from 
the strict confines of the subject and 
in turn cover some of the history, 
milling practices and problems of 
milling as they affect the manufac- 
ture and use of mill machinery. 


Some of the Reasons Why 


The history of the manufacture of 
milling equipment is quite complex, 
but if we take the time to delve into 
this history—we begin to comprehend 
the reasons which have controlled our 
milling equipment production up to 
the present time. Back in the 1880’s 
when milling systems changed from 
the buhrstones to the double roller 
mills, and middlings purifiers were 
added to the mill system, it was felt 
that a vast step forward in progress 
had been taken. This change was 
such that the milling industry at that 
time was abreast if not ahead of the 
progressiveness of other large pro- 
duction industries. 

For the past 50 to 60 years, no real- 


By Frank D. Allen 


The Wolf Company 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


ly radical changes have been made 
in the system of milling insofar as the 
equipment itself is concerned. It is 
true that refinements of this equip- 
ment have been incorporated from 
time to time which make for greater 
efficiency in operation and in produc- 
tion. 

In the past few years, particularly 
since the close of World War II, a 
great cry has gone up that milling 
equipment manufacturers have been 
“dead on their feet” and have been 
content to continue the production of 
equipment in the form of the same 
models that were made 50 years ago. 
This has been basically true until 
about two years ago when newer 
type roller mills, sifters, purifiers and 
cleaning equipment started showing 
on the market. 

In order that we may get a clearer 
picture of the causes and effects on 
the development of milling equipment 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
let us go back and trace the economy 
of milling for the past 40 to 50 years. 

In the late 1800’s and the early 
1900’s literally hundreds of small 
flour mills sprang up along the east- 
ern seaboard of the U.S. The specific 
reason for this expansion was the 
cheap waterpower. For example, 
there is a swift mountain stream that 
runs not too far away from Cham- 
bersburg which at one time several 
years ago had flour or grist mills 
along its entire length of some 240 
miles and each of these mills located 
from 5 to 10 miles apart. They were 
only large enough to supply the flour 
for the populace living in the imme- 
diate community. 

Minneapolis was this country’s first 
large milling center because of the 


abundance of waterpower which was 
available to drive larger mills. Later 
milling expansion shifted to Buffalo 
when more emphasis was given to 
transportation facilities with a more 
favorable location for reaching the 
shipping centers along the eastern 
coast. New varieties of wheat and 
methods of bleaching flour were de- 
veloped. The large milling companies 
started building in the West where 
they were in the heart of the wheat 
producing areas. As a result today 
Kansas was the largest total milling 
capacity. 


Shift in Milling Centers 


This change has meant one thing. 
The day of the small mill (I’m refer- 
ring now to the 50- and 100-sack ca- 
pacity size), is almost a thing of the 
past and many of them have already 
gone out of existence. The trend has 
been to larger mills of greater ca- 
pacity and in turn lower production 
costs per sack of flour. This is best 
illustrated by The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s current list of flour and grist 
mills located throughout the U.S. and 
Canada which numbers between 3,500 
and 4,000 flour mills of 100-sack ca- 
pacity or more. After the first World 
War, when we had a boom in flour 
mill building, the total flour mills 
numbered close to 10,000. 


Large Mills Getting Larger 


Today, however, we have more ca- 
pacity in flour milling than we did 
in 1920 after the first World War. 
This result is due to the fact that 
the larger mills with larger capacities 
have more than absorbed the capacity 
that was lost when the small 50- 
and 100-sack mills fell by the wayside. 
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This very definite change in our 
flour. production facilities has had a 
direct bearing on the equipment man- 
ufacturer. In the flour milling indus- 
try proper, the manufacturer only 
has 40% of the total number of mills 
that were running 25 years ago as 
potential customers. It is true, how- 
ever, that each buyer of new mill 
equipment today is a potential buyer 
of greater quantity than was the case 
in 1920, due to the trend toward 
larger flour mills. In recent years all 
flour mill equipment manufacturers 
have found fertile markets for basic 
milling equipment in other industrial 
fields. Particularly is this true with 
grinding and classifying equipment. 
The surface has only been scratched, 
however, in the development of new 
outlets for this equipment. 

During World War I, flour mills had 
an opportunity to run at overloaded 
capacities and in turn they made 
some sizable profits. This stimulated 
the building of several new flour mills 
and afforded the manufacturer an op- 
portunity to develop newer equip- 
ment or at least refine old equip- 
ment to make it more efficient. This 
lasted for a period of eight to nine 
years at which time there was a gen- 
eral slump in our national economy. 
The sale of flour became highly com- 
petitive and profits were cut ac- 
cordingly. This meant that the flour 
mills were not as able to buy new 
equipment. With less production, the 
equipment manufacturers’ surpluses 
dwindled and research work, which is 
absolutely necessary in the develop- 
ment of new equipment, as well as 
new methods in milling, was at a 
standstill. 


(Continued on page 17a) 
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you are making an important contribution 
to the rounded, well-balanced diet needed 
by all America. In every batch of enriched 
flour you are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


In enriched flour—and in each slice of en- 
riched bread—there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy 
brought to the nation’s tables in the best- 
tasting, most economical, and convenient form. 


VITAMIN B 


(Thiamine) For 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 





NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 











FOOD ENERGY 


Tosustain the pace 
of modern living 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children's growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 


blood needed for 
health 










No. 46 VITAMIN. MIXTURE 
‘ For Flour Enrichment 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 





Every time you enrich 
with MERCK 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 
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These six flags of enrichment are signal- 
ing to the people of America the nutritional 
values of enriched flour. Let your mill be the 
workshop where you are helping to build a 
healthier generation of Americans. 

Raise these flags of enrichment. Display 
proudly the “ENRICHED” seal on your 
product. Your customer wants the best; 
show him that your flour is in step with the 
program that is providing the greatest nu- 
tritional advance in years. 


you facilitate accurate enrichment. 

Merck Mixtures are smooth and free- 
flowing. Whether used in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing operations, they 


provide important milling advantages. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufachuring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. +* Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, III. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto «+ Valleyfield. 
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How Much 
Do We Know 
About Sick Wheat? 


By Dr. Max Milner 


Department of Milling Industry 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 














to the grain trade as well as 

to the federal grain inspection 
ffices, a serious deteriorative factor 
1 commercial grain. The term is non- 
escriptive, however, at least for the 
ason that wheat kernels so desig- 
ated are not only sick but actually 
lite dead, from the germinative 
iewpoint. Furthermore, it is doubt- 

il if any two grading experts would 
gree precisely on a definitive de- 
cription of such kernels. Our great 

heat-producing neighbor to the 
orth, Canada, does not even recog- 
ize this condition in her wheat grad- 
ng system as a special type of de- 
‘erioration. One grading expert has 
tated to the writer that it is diffi- 
ut to define sick wheat in language 
‘hat will be commonly understood, 
in a manner to distinguish it from 
other closely related types of wheat 
damage. The Board of Grain Super- 
isors insists, however, that the sick 
wheat condition is to be classified 
s damage other than heat damage 
‘o which it is closely related in ap- 
pearance. 

The one characteristic of sick 
wheat generally agreed on is the dark 
coloration of the germ, varying from 
brown to black. Under extreme con- 
ditions the germ may be completely 
destroyed, leaving only a blackened 
cavity in the grain. This is the pri- 
mary basis of sick wheat classifica- 
tion. Many grain inspectors, how- 
ever, also look for mold growth on 
the germ, insisting that such mold 
contamination is also a character- 
istic of sick wheat. It shoud be point- 
ed out, however, that mold growth 
is the primary cause of grain de- 
terioration and heating generally, and 
indicates that the grain was subject- 
ed to excessively high moisture con- 
ditions. Deterioration of wheat seeds 
due to mold growth can proceed to a 
very considerable extent even with- 
out the appearance of the darkened 
germ, although this characteristic 
may also appear when the tempera- 
ture due to spontaneous heating 
( 


£ h HE term “sick wheat” indicates 


iused by the mold activity has in- 
reased to a marked degree. 


Many Misunderstandings 


Misunderstanding of the exact na- 
ture of sick wheat has appeared even 
in scientific papers. Thus one capable 
worker (1) believed sick wheat to be 
that in which the embryo had been 
killed by toxic materials liberated 
by molds growing on the grain at 
moisture values favoring mold 


growth, but he made no mention of 
germ discoloration. The toxic na- 


ture of the molds which are responsi- 
ble for the respiration and heating 
of grain at unsafe moisture levels 
has been well established (2). Such 
killing is not necessarily associated 
with the formation of a dark germ 
which authorities insist is the pri- 
mary characteristic of sick wheat. 
Some writers have not troubled to 
differentiate between sick and heat- 
damaged or bin-burned wheat, ascrib- 
ing the development of such charac- 
teristics simply to previous storage 
at elevated moisture and tempera- 
ture levels. 

Several writers have suggested 
that sick wheat formation is probably 
favored by low oxygen content of air, 
and also that it appears to be associ- 
ated with a marked increase in the 
free fatty acid content of the grain. 
These facts were mentioned by Swan- 
son (3) who also noticed that ex- 
clusion of air from damp wheat, or 
treatment of the wheat with Cere- 
san, prevented mold growth but did 
not prevent the formation of sick 
wheat. Theories on the formation of 
sick wheat under practical conditions 
have referred to a variety of fre- 
quently unrelated conditions such as 
weathering of grain in the field, 
storage in deep bins, encrustation at 
grain surfaces in bins, smothering 
of the grain due to lack of air, bac- 
terial growth due to anaerobic stor- 
age, etc. Few of these theories have 
been supported by experimental evi- 
dence. 


Significance of Mold Growth 


The most recent laboratory studies 
have been made with the assumption 
that mold growth is not a necessary 
adjunct to the sick wheat condition. 
Thus, research workers of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (4) pro- 
duced sick wheat in the laboratory 
under various conditions of storage 
but discarded from their experiment 
all samples which showed visible 
mold growth. Determinations of sick 
wheat were made by inspectors of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors. This 
work showed that the development 
of sick kernels in Fulcaster wheat 
stored in sealed containers was fa- 
vored by increased moisture content 
and elevated temperatures. They not- 
ed the striking fact, moreover, that 
over very long periods of storage at 
high temperatures (about one year 
at 104° F.) samples containing as 
little as 12.2% moisture developed 
40% of sick kernels. This moisture 
content is, of course, considerably 
below that at which mold growth 
is-to be expected. 
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They also found that an increase 
in sick kernels in a sample was usual- 
ly but not always paralleled by an 
increase in the acidity of fat ex- 
tracted from the wheat, as well as 
of course a decrease in seed germina- 
tion. Although they made no attempt 
to analyze or control the atmosphere 
in the sealed jars of stored grain, 
they concluded also that sick wheat 
formation, as distinguished from de- 
terioration due to mold, was associ- 
ated in some way with a low concen- 
tration of oxygen in the air, or in 
other words with anaerobic storage. 
They were unable from their study 
to give specific causes for sick wheat 
formation; but the fact that wheat 
samples at moisture values as low 
as 12.2% could become sick, would, 
in this writer’s opinion, rule out both 
mold and bacterial growth as pri- 
mary causes. 


Recent Research Developments 


A more recent study (5) was un- 
dertaken at the University of Minne- 
sota with the object of clarifying the 
question of microorganisms such as 
molds and bacteria associated with 
sick wheat, as well as of determin- 
ing more clearly the influence of the 
storage atmosphere. Hand - picked 
samples of normal and germ-dam- 
aged seeds from common carlots of 
grain, supplied by the federal grain 
inspection office at Minneapolis, were 
examined for type and extent of 
mold growth. Non-sick kernels were 
high in viability, and although ex- 
tensively infected by certain mold 
species, these microflora were not of 
a type harmful to the seed or to its 
storage properties. On the other hand, 
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There is considerable misunderstanding regard- 


ing the causes of what is known as sick wheat. 
Dr. Milner, an authority on grain storage, reviews 
the results of research that has been conducted 
to determine the causes and makes some pertinent 


observations and recommendations. 


the commercially selected sick or 
germ-damaged grain showed poor 
germination and was high in mold 
infestation by those species which 
are known to be the primary cause 
of high rates of respiration, storage 
deterioration and heating of many 
grains including corn, wheat and 
soy beans (6). This study proved 
that samples graded sick by federal 
inspectors were at some time in their 
history subjected to a moisture con- 
tent high enough to cause deleterious 
mold growth of exactly the same type 
which is generally responsible for 
grain heating and storage deteriora- 
tion. 

It must be stressed that the pres- 
ence of these molds alone is not an 
indication of any unique type of de- 
terioration which requires a special 
term such as “sick.’’ Under commer- 
cial grading conditions, however, it 
appears that the darkening of the 
germ and the visual appearance of 
mold growth together characterize 
sick wheat. 

A further aspect of this study in- 
volved storage of Regent wheat at 
both 12.1 and 18% moisture content, 
under atmospheres of carbon dioxide, 
oxygen and nitrogen. Wheat samples 
maintained in sealed Mason jars un- 
der these conditions were examined 
at regular intervals over a_ period 
of five months. The results of this 
study showed that at 12.1% moisture 
at normal temperatures, virtually no 
change in the wheat sample occurred 
either in germination (which was re- 
tained to well over 90%) or in fat 
acidity and free sugar formation. No 
sick wheat appeared. 


Oxygen Not An Essential? 

It is indeed significant that sam- 
ples stored under atmospheres en- 
tirely devoid of air, i.e., under car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen, showed no 
deterioration in any quality charac- 
teristic. This point is of interest 
since there seems to exist a popular 
belief that grain must have oxygen 
and must “breathe” in order to main- 
tain its viability and commercial 
quality. Such does not appear to be 
the case with wheat at safe moisture 
levels, even under atmospheres con- 
taining 100% carbon dioxide. It is 
of interest indeed to note that some 
grain authorities highly recommend 
sealed storage of grain in the com- 
plete absence of air for maximum 
keeping qualities over long time in- 
tervals (7). 

At 18% moisture definite deteriora- 
tive trends appeared in this grain. 
Fat acidity increased markedly un- 


(Continued on page 21a) 
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The Pro’s and Con’s of Wheat Washing 


OST of my miller acquaint- 
M ances will agree upon a flow 

sheet and machinery schedule 
for wheat cleaning departments up to 
one point. That point is wheat wash- 
ing and it introduces a wide variance 
of opinion. 

Up until one or two years ago there 
was an almost complete absence of 
wheat washers in the cleaning de- 
partments of most of the mills in 
Kansas. Now the trend is reversed 
and washers are being used more ex- 


By William P. Riley 
William Kelly Milling Co. 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


tensively. Probably the cost of the 
water had something to do with the 
lack of wheat washers in the past. 
Enumerated below are some of the 
reasons for the inclusion of wheat 
washers in the cleaning house set-up. 


With the increased emphasis and 
attention being given to sanitation, 
the washers play an important role. 
I have stood by the side of a washer 
and have seen weevils discharged 
through the screen perforations. A 
washer will clean out crease dust as 
no other machine will, and the ma- 
chine also does a good job of ridding 
the wheat of rodent contamination. 
An examination of the residue that 
collects in the settling chamber 
should convince anyone that the re- 
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building-wide pest control. Because of its 
high penetration power, it gets into all 
cracks, crevices and hiding places through- 
out the plant, destroying rodents, insects 


and insect eggs. 


For advice on the fumigation of your mill 
with Liguin HCN, consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. If you don’t know of 
one, we will gladly recommend an expert 


in your locality. 


PROTECTED BY 


ACRYLON 


Spot Fumigant 


mills free of insects and rodents at all times. 
...do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 
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fumigations of machinery and equipment, 
supplementing the broader, over-all job 
done by Liquin HCN. A few ounces poured 
directly into machines will keep them pest- 


free—leaving no residue, ACRYLON Fumigant 


on the label. 


is volatile, fast-acting, non-flammable. 

ACRYLON is applied from a handy, quart-size 
bottle marked in fluid ounces. Sold in 15- 
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moval of this material alone is suffi- 
cient reason for installing a washer. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
certainly does not frown upon the 
inclusion of a wheat washer in the 
mill’s wheat cleaning department. 


Advantages of Washing 


Considering the washer as a condi- 
tioner, with its effects on the follow- 
ing mill procedure and the production 
of flour, it seems to me that in com- 
mercial operation these points stand 
out in clear advantage to the washer. 

1. It makes possible a more uni- 
form tempering of the wheat, espe- 
cially when dry wheat moisture con- 
tents are variable, such as is en- 
countered at the beginning of the 
new crop movement. 

2. The moisture is driven in, giving 
the equivalent of a much longer tem- 
pering time, drier bran surface and 
increased endosperm moisture. 

3. Improved yield, due to a more 
uniform temper. The washer “smooths 
out” the wet spots in the day’s run 
due to high humidity and other 
changes in atmospheric conditions. 

4. Washing makes a greater recov- 
ery of protein possible. I am not toc 
sure yet as to the “why” of this high 
er protein recovery, but it does check 
out, both on the commercial mill: 
and on the experimental mill. It is 
probably due to the less “sticky’ 
condition of the bran coat. 

5. Washing insures a more uniforn 
product as to ash, color and moisture 
content. This last-named factor is duc 
to more uniform conditioning. The 
moisture gain can also be kept mors 
constant. 

6. The advantage of a slight reduc 
tion in ash is another feature in favor 
of washers. The decrease will not be 
very much. A miller can do more to 
control the flour ash by adjustment: 
in the milling machinery, but never- 
theless there is a slight advantage ir 
favor of a washer as regards flour ash 

7. Wheat that has been washed al 
ways produces a flour of better colo: 
than if the same wheat were not 
washed. This has been proven man} 
times on the experimental mill. 

8. Sales advantage. A food prod 
uct made from washed raw materia! 
has a distinct advantage over tha! 
made from unwashed raw material 
Add this sales advantage to the others 
and it makes an excellent combina 
tion. 


There Are Disadvantages, Too 


Not all of the criticisms or com 
ments about the inclusion of a whea‘ 
washer in the cleaning house are fa 
vorable. We must consider the fol 
lowing disadvantages: 

1. Water may not be available o: 
it may require drilling a well and in 
stalling pumping equipment. To do < 
good job, from five to seven gallon: 
of water will be needed for eacl 
bushel of wheat washed. This cost 
must be considered. In places where 
water is plentiful, about one horse 
power is required for pumping for a 
300-bushel capacity washer. 

2. The problem of disposing of th« 
material taken off by the washei 
must be reckoned with. Unless it is 
possible to discharge directly into < 
river, city sewer lines must be used 
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Most city sanitary: departments will 
require that a settling chamber be 
installed ahead of the sewer inlet. 
This chamber need not be expensive 
and a man can be found who will 
clean out the washer settling chamber 
for the feed he will recover. 

3. Loss of screenings and scour- 
ings. This will not amount to a lot 
if the washer is installed in the prop- 
er place in the flow. The loss in 
screenings will be more than made 
up in the improved flour yield. 

4. Installation of a washer will in- 
crease the power consumption in the 
cleaning department. A 300-bushel 
washer will require about 7% horse- 
power and some millers offset that 
additional power requirement by elim- 
ination of a dry scourer. 

5. Added cost of washer screen re- 
icement. This cost will be no great- 
than on most dry wheat scourers. 
The screens will not wear out “all 
once,” which would cause some 
wheat loss. With a small amount of 
1itention, screens can be inspected 
casionally and changed when small 
les begin to show. 


Suggestions for Installation 


In case you may be considering the 
istallation of a wheat washer, here 
ave a few suggestions: 

Put the washer at the end of the 

eaning system. Do not use a dry 

heat scourer unless it is ahead of 
the screenings separator. Use a No. 

wire, or an equivalent perforation 

* screenings removal. Have an auto- 
atic by-pass valve located above 
e washer so if the washer stops it 
will not choke with wheat. 

There are many methods of oper- 

ting a washer. Some millers do all 
their tempering with one, but I pre- 
fer to wash the wheat, using as much 
water as possible, dry the wheat down 








as low as can safely be done without 
too much washer speed and then add 
clean water for tempering in the 
conventional tempering conveyor. 
Tempering can be done easily with 
a washer that has a variable speed 
drive or if the wheat is brought into 
a conveyor directly above the wash- 
er, the entrance of water into the 
conveyor can be controlled and there- 
by- control the moisture content of 
the wheat leaving the washer. In 
other words, if you can bring the 
water into the wheat slightly toward 
the head end of -the conveyor, the 
water will go into the wheat with 
the result that the drying end of the 
washer will throw off less moisture 
and consequently the wheat will come 
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out at a higher moisture content. 

The temper also can be controlled 
by cutting down the amount of water 
going on the wheat, and this is some- 
times necessary if dry wheat moisture 
becomes too high, but not preferred. 

There should be a constant level 
tank supplying water to the washer, 
so that the amount of water going 
on may be uniform at all times. 


Minor Adjustments Necessary 


After putting the washer in opera- 
tion it will, of course, be necessary 
to make some minor changes in the 
mill flow. Tailings stocks will show up 
differently, much the same as hap- 
pens when a longer temper is used, 
but these can soon be adjusted and 
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balanced. In the end, the miller will 
find that he will have a finer and 
cleaner product. 

In conclusion, I must admit consid- 
erable prejudice in favor of washing. 
There is a great deal of satisfaction 
in the sweet, clean odor of clean 
wheat going through the break rolls. 
Present-day washers could stand a 
great deal of improvement. They are 
large, bulky machines and have not 
changed very much in the past 20 
years. It is to be hoped that the man- 
ufacturers will design and make a 
newer and better machine. The pres- 
ent-day washers, however, with their 
many faults, are much better than no 
washers at all. 
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Easy-to-Install) DAY Steel Bins 
Provide Economical Bulk Storage 





NOW you can modernize your packing department easily 
with DAY steel bins for time and money saving bulk 
storage of flour and feed. Bulk storage permits “daylight” 
packing, eliminates premium pay, maintains flour uni- 
formity, allows maximum flexibility for long, continuous 
runs or filling special orders. 

Built and shipped in easily-erected sections, DAY- 
fabricated black iron, galvanized or stainless steel bins are 
gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly. No field 
riveting, soldering or welding. Your own mill mainte- 
nance crew can install... requires no costly outside help. 
Bolted joints are pulled tight and flush and made strong 
and rigid by heavy, U-shaped capping strips. The struc- 
tural steel carries the entire load ... no support is needed 
above the cone. 

~ DAY bins are flexible because any number can be 
installed at any one time and the number increased as 
desired. They can easily be installed where other types 
just won't fit. Their capacity can be increased at any time 
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This view shows part of bin hoppers 
with supporting fins and percent- 
age feeders at the King Midas flour 
and feed mill at Hastings, Minn. 


by adding sections at top or bottom. They can be taken 
down later and moved to a new location with only erec- 
tion costs to consider. 

These flexible DAY steel bins have the additional advan- 
tage of smoothness so necessary for bulk storage. No 
finishing is required ... no materials stick to the smooth 
inside surfaces, 

Better control of temperatures and elimination of 
troublesome “sweating” or condensation inside are possible 
with heat-conducting steel walls. Air space between bins 
and cold outer building walls provides adequate insulation 
for normal temperatures. In cold weather, air spaces 
permit the circulation of heat eliminating troublesome 
condensation. 

DAY ENGINEERS can help you get economical! bulk 
storage with insect and rodent free DAY steel bins. Call 
on DAY for dust control, pneumatic material handling, 
DUAL-CLONE dust collectors, continuous-automatic dust 
filters, bag cleaners, exhaust fans, spouting and leg casings. 


_ OT AMA 
822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P. O. Box 7OE, Ft. William, Ont 


Representatives in principal cities 
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Millers Prove 
Washing Wheat 
Pays Dividends 


By Frank D. Allen 
The Wolf Company 
Chambersburg. Pa. 


HE practice of washing wheat 
came into wide use in 1913 and 
its adoption at that time was 


for the purpose of removing smut 
spores from the grain. A few years 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was prepared from 
the text of an address made by Mr. 
Allen at a meeting of District 5, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, St. 
Louis. Mr. Allen outlines some re- 
search that is being conducted by his 
company that should be of interest 
to millers. 
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later an investigation was made 
among mills which had _ installed 
wheat washers and it was found that 
most of the mills had continued the 






practice of washing wheat, not only 
to get rid of smut, but also because 
the millers were convinced they were 
getting better results. 

Many advantages in favor of wash- 
ing wheat were mentioned by the 
millers. Some of the advantages list- 
ed included: better flour color, lower 
flour ash, better separation, etc., but 
no definite data was forthcoming un- 
til 1926 when a larger number of 
washers were in use and another sur- 
vey was made. A good many of the 
millers then volunteered the informa- 
tion that they would not want to 
continue operations without a wheat 
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washer in their grain cleaning de- 
partments. 

Since that time an active effort 
has been made to collect accurate 
data. Mills operating wheat washers 
were asked for information when the 
opportunity presented itself. Except 
for minor details, their reports were 
very closely in agreement. All mill- 
ers said that wheat washing per- 
mitted greater uniformity and made 
possible an increase of from 5 to 10% 
more patent flour from the stream. 

Washing insures a more uniform 
conditioning and tempering of the 
wheat. In contrast with adding water 
in a tempering conveyor, every indi- 
vidual kernel of wheat that is put 
through a washer comes into contact 
with the water. The excess water is 
then removed by centrifugal action 
and air currents. 

This more uniform moisture addi- 
tion promotes the even penetration 
of moisture over the total surface of 
the wheat kernel, insuring a more 
mellow endosperm and gives the mill- 
er an opportunity to produce flour 
of more uniform characteristics. 

Washing does not compensate for 
any lack of uniformity in the absorp- 
tive properties of the individual ker- 
nels. One miller commented: “It must 
be remembered that even when run- 
ning wheat through the washer, the 
softer wheat will absorb more mois- 
ture than hard wheat; even though 
the wheat is of one variety, the ker- 
nels are not uniformly vitreous.” 

This is, of course, very true. It is 
also true, as another miller points 
out, “If a mill could expect to build 
up a reputation of uniformity of its 
product by merely washing its wheat, 
that mill would not get very far. We 
depend upon uniform mill mixes fo1 
the uniformity of our flour and at- 
tempt to maintain our reputation on 





Gerald N. Ingraham 


NEW INSTRUCTOR—Gerald N. In- 
graham recently joined the staff of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, as 
an instructor. He was graduated from 
the milling school with the class otf 
1940, majoring in cereal chemistry 
Mr. Ingraham served about five years 
with the army and since the end of 
the war has worked for the W. J. 
Small Co, and the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Testing Laboratory. 
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that basis.” He might.well have add- 
ed that wheat washing is in no sense 
a substitute for good practices in 
milling technology. 


Reduction in Tempering Time 


Many millers questioned about 
their observations on wheat washing 
agreed that the use of a washer re- 
duces the amount of time the wheat 
is held in the tempering bins. Of the 
group of millers questioned, the ma- 
jority agreed that the tempering time 
was reduced from one fourth to one 
half, in comparison with the amount 
of time necessary when a tempering 
conveyor alone was used. 

The fact that washing wheat sub- 
stantially increases the patent flour 
extraction is by far the most impor- 
tant advantage in favor of the washer. 

‘he traditional method of clean- 
inv wheat is the use of a scourer. An 
important factor in grading flour is 
the extent to which ash content and 
color are controlled. It is important, 
therefore, that as much of the wheat, 
or material clinging to it, be removed 
for this material does not improve 
either the ash analysis or the color 
of the flour. 

Vhile dry scouring will remove 
such material that adheres to the 
wheat, it is reasonable to state that 
dr scouring will not remove the 
muterial as effectively as will wash- 
in’, since no water has been added 
to help remove the material. Scouring 
de»ends on abrasion for its cleaning 
action. If the abrasion is too severe, 
the bran coat may be unduly loos- 
ened and worn with the possibility 
pulverizing to a greater extent 
the break rolls, thus increasing 
the ash and injuring the final color 
of the flour. 

Washing wheat reduces the subse- 
quent amount of dry scouring that 
‘ds to be done. There is a great 
deal of basis for the theory that more 
uniform temper assures a more uni- 
form toughening of the bran coat and 
we are carrying on some research at 
the present time with the use of a 
water chlorinator ahead of the wheat 
washer. 


Use of Chlorinated Water 


It is pretty well agreed that the 
use of chlorinated water in a wheat 
washer is desirable because’ the 
chlorine reduces the development of 
molds, scum, etc., that has a ten- 
dency to adhere to the wheat washer 
screens and also prevents the accumu- 
lation of material that otherwise 
clogs the drain pipes. Chlorinated 
water also eliminates any undesirable 
odor that may be associated with a 
wheat washer after it has been in 
use for some time. 

One miller has even gone so far as 
to say that chlorinated water in the 
washer reduced the ash of his flour 
by two points. We are in no position 
to confirm this statement as_ the 
preliminary tests we have made in 
this regard have not been conclusive. 
We have a theory, however, that 
chlorination of the wash water does 
have a tendency to strengthen the 
bran structure of the wheat and helps 
to prevent pulverizing of the bran on 
the break rolls. 

There is a wide variation in the 
amount of water that millers are 
using in their washers. Most of this 
variation probably is due to the fact 
that but few millers have an accu- 
rate method of measuring the water 
used, 
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Flowmeters to Control Water 
With this in mind, we are in the 
process of equipping our washers with 
flowmeters so the amount of water 
Can be measured accurately in terms 





of gallons per hour. In most water 
systems, however, the pressure fluctu- 
ates so that to keep an accurate pres- 
sure at all times, we are further pro- 
viding a pressure valve ahead of the 
flowmeter which will keep a constant 
pressure at this point at all times. 
In some test runs we have found that 
when an accurate check is made, 
water consumption can be cut almost 
in half and still produce the same 
desired results. 

Many of the readers of this article 
probably will disagree with some of 
the statements that are made here. 
This is to be expected. Bear in mind, 
however, that manufacturers of mill- 
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ing machinery and equipment depend 
upon the millers for their existence 
and because of this, the manufacturer 
must build equipment like the miller 
wants it, from the standpoint of both 
design and efficiency of operation. 
The recommendations of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers have been most help- 
ful to manufacturers in guiding their 
lines of endeavor. A continuance of 
the suggestions of individual millers 
and of the research committee of 
the AOM will stimulate the manufac- 
turer to keep expending more effort 
to build better flour milling equip- 
ment. 
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RETIRED MILLER DIES 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Henry F. Saun- 
ders, 86, a pioneer in the- milling 
industry in Nebraska,- died Sept. 26 
in Lincoln. He was born in Poqueta- 
nock, Conn., and moved with his par- 
ents to Nebraska where the family 
homesteaded. With other members of 
the family, the Saunders founded the 
town of Bazile Mills in Knox Coun- 
ty and built a flour mill. Mr. Saun- 
ders learned the milling craft and 
soon became head miller of the mill, 
a position he held for more than 
30 years. He was a member of the 
board of education at Bazile Mills. 
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A Plan for Training Apprentice Millers 


term “apprentice” was ever used 
in the many discussions on the 
training of youths in our industry. 
It seems to me that those who have 
spoken against any system have al- 
lowed the narrower conceptions as- 
sociated with the term ‘apprentice- 
ship” to obscure the true purpose 
behind any scheme of organized 
training. 
What we have in mind can be ex- 
plained simply as a scheme of train- 


I: is perhaps unfortunate that the 
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ing within the mill, so organized 
as to fit in smoothly with the eve- 
ning classes where flour milling tech- 
nology and science are taught. This 
is not to say that our plan is to 
be regarded as even a model, be- 
cause, in our view, no great meas- 
ure of success is possible unless all 
mills join in a national scheme with 
various standards being set and 
agreed. 

To explain. It is our intention— 
indeed our practice—to train those 


who act as silksmen, etc., to carry 
out a wide range of duties. This 
would not be allowed in other mills, 
we know, where special duties are 
carried out by foremen, etc. If we 
advertised for a silksman we would 
require to train him to bring him 
up to our standard. More of this 
later. 

Attendance at classes is to be a 
condition of employment. 

We shall, wherever possible, select 
young lads of 16 years, and, having 
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had a heart-to-heart talk with their 
parents, start them in one of the 
following places: 

(a) The laboratory, where he will 
do general work and learn broadly 
the work of the laboratory. At this 
stage, if his work reveals that he 
has the makings of a_ successful 
chemist, we will discuss the matter 
with the lad’s parents and probably 
agree to diverting him along other 
channels. We might even suggest 
to the parents that he would have 
better prospects elsewhere. 

(b) General cleaning: 

As a day-shift cleaner the lad will 
spend his first few months working 
with millers at selected sections (or 
departments) according to require- 
ments. 

The lad who starts in the mill as 
a cleaner will first of all learn safety 
rules. Concurrently, he will have 





The accompanying article appeared 
originally in The Miller, British mill- 
ing journal, with the explanation that 
“One of the problems which is caus- 
ing considerable concern to millers 
today is that of attracting the right 
type of youth into the flour milling 
industry. . . . The scheme described 
in the following article prepared by 
a prominent milling executive, is the 
one used by his own particular firm.” 
The article contains many sugges- 
tions worthy of consideration by 
millers in the U.S.—Editor. 





explained to him the work of the 
machines in his department and get 
his first lessons on the need for meti- 
ulous care and attention so as to 
maintain a high standard of cleanli- 
ness and reasoned disclipline. 

We regard this stage as being of 
prime importance in that slovenly 
work is not tolerated, and, properly 
applied, this lesson will stay with 


_ him and assist in his development. 


(c) Sack department: 

The time spent in the sack-house 
is brief. No department disheartens 
a lad quicker than this because of 
the nature of the work, and, to 
gauge a lad’s reactions at this stage 
is unfair—even foolish. Nevertheless, 
much valuable experience is to be 
gained here and sack cleaning and 
repair are part of a miller’s training. 

Between 16 and 18, and perhaps 
beyond, all lads will be attending 
classes in the evening and lectures in 
the mill and will have, in that pe- 
riod, served in each of the sections 
mentioned. 

Record cards of each youth will 
mark his progress, and his develop- 
ment will be made the subject of 
regular discussion with mill man- 
ager, foreman and charge-hands. If 
it becomes clear at an early stage 
that the youth is not likely te be 
happy in mill surroundings then his 
parents will be invited to discuss the 
matter fully and frankly. We regard 
this as essential and would rather 
we lost the services of a youth at 
the early stages than have an un- 
happy, discontented employee. 

To carry out the scheme we have 
in mind requires that the intake of 
lads should correspond with the 
wastage at the other end. This is 
not an obstacle and a mill of 30 


sacks can well afford to carry three 
or four lads of 16 years. To regard 


Ne [outhweslorn 
‘Laborer 
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them as “passengers” or an imposi- 
tion on the cost per sack is wrong. 
We prefer to consider them as valu- 
able assets of great potential value to 
the organization. 


Human Touch Essential 


Let us follow a lad through the 
mill. We have seen his parents, and 
the manager has described to the lad 
what flour milling means and the 
kind of life that awaits him. The hu- 
man touch is essential here and, for 
that reason, requires careful thought: 
More, it reveals just how important 
it is to have an interested and un- 
derstanding mill manager. 

The lad starts in the sack depart- 
ment and the job is explained to him 
carefully. The man in charge knows 
that his report will be called for in 
due course. 

Discipline is strict, but reasonable. 
It is essential that we play our part 
in shaping the youth as a citizen: 
While he will be given reasonable 
latitude, he will not be permitted to 
run wild or develop bad habits. 

The manager will keep in touch 
with the sack charge and will, of 
course, also observe for himself. 
There is no need for fuss—indeed it 
is undesirable to make a display of 
special interest. 

The next move may be made in 
three months, or perhaps six, and it 
may either be to the laboratory or 
the general cleaning. 

Twice a week the youngsters will 
have attended lectures given by a 
foreman, the mill manager, the chief 
engineer (all depending on the size 
of the plant). 

If the next stage is to be the labo- 
ratory it will be because: 

(a) The lad has shown by his re- 
ponse that this should be the next 
stage, or because 

(b) another youth has moved on 
to his next stage, leaving a gap to 
be filled. 


Record Card Kept 

The laboratory work will intro- 
duce him to wheat: He will handle 
it, assist to mill small lots on a test 
mill and, generally, get his first 
real taste. He will be taught to car- 
ry out moisture tests and other 
straightforward but important rou- 
tine work. The laboratory chief will 
report on his progress and his record 
card will be marked accordingly. At 
the same time, his card will show 
his progress at the lectures and 
classes. 

At the end of, say 15 months, we 
have a lad who has acquired quite 
a respectable lot of knowledge. He 
has been made aware of responsibili- 
ties, and, if the training has been 
carried out reasonably well, we 
should have a good indication of how 
he will shape. 

The next—the third—stage is all- 
important. 

He works in the screen-room or 
the silk floor—anywhere at this stage. 
He is still gathering general knowl- 
edge and is at an age when it pays 
to keep him moving. 

Our system of inspection (cleaning, 
etc.) should keep him on his toes 
and he will learn how to splice a belt; 
to draw samples; the proper way to 
ship and unship belts: He will act 
is packer boy and, at each job and 
stage, efficiency and accuracy will be 
the keynote. 


BURLAP COTTON 


PAPER Prinreo 
bas itie Gael] 4-35 
TWINES 











He is now 18. We have a pretty 
good idea of our man. He may be a 
fine type of youth, but with no great 
ability to study or to take charge 
of a department. This is our re- 
sponsibility and it must be taken 
seriously. If the lad is obviously bet- 
ter suited to becoming a packerman 
or a warehouseman, his parents are 
advised and he is then diverted to 
one of these sections. (And there 
will always, of course, be a need 
for that type of worker.) 

Assuming that the lad is shaping 
well, he now settles down to a sys- 
tematic course of training in all 
branches of milling to finally become 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





a miller. This requires that he should 
know each section well, and, towards 
this end, he has had planned train- 
ing in conditioning, wheat cleaning, 
purification, silks and rollermanship. 

Has he, at 21 years, all the knowl- 
edge necessary? No. Neither has the 
plumber or the painter or the en- 
gineer. Like them, he has been giv- 
en all the training possible and he 
will have (unconsciously) indicated 
the section best suited. He may be 
a better silksman than a screens- 
man; just as one tinsmith may shine 
at panel beating while another pre- 
fers to use a soldering iron. The point 
is he has had planned training and 
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there is a place for him in some 
section, and, because of his knowl- 
edge of all the sections, he is a bet- 
ter man than he who has been al- 
lowed to drift or who has been placed 
without regard to his abilities. He is 
a miller—either an excellent one or 
a fair one. Having been through the 
classes and having had proper train- 
ing, even the fair miller is a greater 
asset than the man who just some- 
how picked things up. 

Will a man or a youth be content 
to be trained —or apprenticed — to 
ultimately become a ‘‘mere” charge- 
hand? This question is being con- 
tinuously raised and I simply lose 
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Suppose your prepared doughnut mix is the best in the world. Still, 
it might be improved. You can find out without cost and without obli- 
gating you in any way. Here's how: 


Send a sample of your product to the Monsanto Kitchen Laboratory 
for a thorough test, both by chemists and cooks. This Monsanto service 
is free to millers, not only for doughnut mixes, but for leavened flour 
and prepared mixes for cakes, biscuits, pie crust, pancakes, ginger- 
bread, muffins and cakes. 


Our laboratories have not always found ways to improve prod- 
ucts, but you would be surprised at the number which have gained 
added sales volume through suggestions made by Monsanto bak- 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
For Leavening and Mineralization. (Derived 
from elemental phosphorus of better than 
99.9% purity.) 

HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 

Calcium Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 

Ferric Orthophosphate 
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mineralization; __ Samples of soc 
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SERVING INDUSTRY. 


ing technologists. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the following: 

Data on leavening and 


Detcils on laboratory service; 


- WHICH SERVES MANKIN 


For complete information on this service, contact the nearest Monsanto 
District Sales Office or mail the convenient coupon to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


1700 South Second 


NW-5 
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patience with it. This implies that 
a job in a flour mill is a sort of 
not-worth-while-job, and if this is 
the case then there is all the more 
need for something being done. If 
flour milling can be carried on effi- 
ciently with unskilled, untrained la- 
bor then our efforts at evening 
classes are worthless is not hypocriti- 
cal. Classes imply the very opposite 
and our view in that—apart alto- 
gether from the scarcity of young 
labor—there is a material advantage 


to the mill organization where there 
is trained personnel. 

It has been suggested that there 
room at the top 


is not sufficient 


4 
. ¥ 
. 


for the men who will be climbing. I 
would be happy if each one of my 
employees was striving to become a 
manager or foreman. We know—and 
the employees know—that the execu- 
tive jobs are few. This is true of all 
industries. 

All the foregoing may have giv- 
en an idea of what we have in mind. 
Naturally, all the details cannot be 
discussed in such a hurried (I’m sor- 
ry to say) description, but only lack 
of interest and enthusiasm could 
make it fail. 

What do we require of our em- 
ployees? 


(1) All employees must be tidy 


“One of a Series Dedicated to 
4 : i 


e's 
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and neat in their habits. Cleanliness 
in our mills is an important feature, 
and men trained and brought up in 
such an atmosphere respond much 
better. They are better men. 

(2) Initiative. All mill employees 
are taught belt repairing and the 
proper care and maintenance of 
drives. We all benefit. The squeak 
of a dry bearing; the rattle of a 
loose elevator band; the skidding of 
a wheat conveyor; are matters for 
instant attention—not for reporting 
only. 

The rollerman has an important 
job and we both recognize it. He 
must know his wheat intimately and 






















MAKING A GOOD FOOD BETTER*... Nature 
provided corn with only small amounts of certain vita- 
mins and other nutrients essential to human health. 
Degermed meal and grits unavoidably lose some of 
this precious nutritive value in milling. Fortunately 
these vital health-giving factors can now be restored 
(or increased in whole corn meal which is naturally 
low in niacin and iron) by the simple process of en- 
richment. By enriching corn, by “making a good food 
better,” the millers help protect the health of a signifi- 
cant portion of our nation. Their achievement in mak- 
ing their products finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Corn millers are Keeping Faith With Nature. 




















*The title of a color film on the enrichment of corn meal and grits 
produced by Clemson Agricultural College. This film is widely 
recognized as an outstanding educational film on food and nutrition 
and is being shown by many health departments and schools. 
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Vitamins for Enrichment 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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he is expected to know, because he 
has been trained, every factor gov- 
erning the efficiency of his job. 

The silksman is not merely one 
who keeps an eye on his centrifu- 
gals. He is the guardian of flour 
quality and is trained and, there- 
fore, trusted to use all his skill to 
make his section a success. He can 
fit a new silk or patch an old one ex- 
pertly. He appreciates the need for 
the internal cleanliness of machines 
because he has been taught why. 

The screensman is not a laborer, 
or shouldn’t be regarded as such. A 
well-trained screensman will repay 
his wages a hundred-fold by care- 
ful setting of machines and because 
he knows the result of a slip-shod 
setting. When he is handling wheat 
he knows what is inside the berry 
and has in mind the final product— 
flour. 

We find our foremen and our mill 
managers from among our own em- 
ployees. We at the top started at 
the very bottom in these mills. All 
the men we passed on the way are 
still doing their jobs efficiently and 
well. They didn’t leave off because 
there was no room at the top—they 
even brought their sons in! 

We want to see a national scheme. 
If one does not emerge, we will con- 
tinue and develop along the lines 
I have rather crudely tried to in- 
dicate. 

The whole thing does not always 
work smoothly. Sometimes it is even 
difficult but at least every effort 
is worth while. 

There may be an argument against 
a national scheme of orthodox ap- 
prenticeship. I don’t think so. There 
cannot surely be any argument 
against a plan to give youths a prop- 
er technical education and sound 
training. 

There is great merit in any plan 
which has progressive increases right 
up to the point where the man has 
completed his apprenticeship. The 
starting age should be 16 years and 
a period of five years should be 
served before becoming a miller. 

The wages paid to the miller must 
be higher than we are presently pay- 
ing and I do not agree with any 
scheme that gives a higher wage to 
the silksman as against a_ purifier- 
man. All charge hands—millers— 
should have a standard (good) wage 
but I believe there is a case for con- 
sidering the rollerman as a special 
case for extra payment. 

I am convinced that flour milling 
is a worth while job and can be made 
to attract a good type of labor. We 
have it and we will keep it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PATRIARCH—Baart wheat, the 
darling of millers in the Pacific 
Northwest, is an oldster among wheat 
varieties and was mentioned in 
South African literature as early as 
1739. The word, “Baart,” is Dutch 
for “bearded.” The variety was in- 
troduced in the U.S. from Australia 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
1900 and the Australians got the va- 
riety from Cape Colony, South Af- 
rica, about 1880. The original stock 
may have been obtained by the South 
Africans from western Europe... . 
In the U.S. the variety was first dis- 
tributed for commercial production 
by the Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station which obtained its orig- 
inal seed from the USDA. Farmers in 
the Pacific Northwest obtained their 
seed stock from Arizona in 1914 and 
the variety later spread to Oregon, 
Idaho and California. Other 
names for Baart are Arizona Baart, 
Columbia, Diener No. 18, Early 
Baart and White Columbia. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING ERFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION— 
Studies of flour manufacture show 
@ that 1,100 of the flour mills in this 
country produce 98% of the flour. 
Milling Production with its con- 
trolled circulation reaches the key 
men in these 1,100 flour mills. 
This working circulation provides 
contact each month with the peo- 
ple who directly or indirectly 
control the buying—superintend- 
ents, operative millers, chem- 
ists and plant managers. There 
is no waste circulation — only work- 
ing circulation— and you are as- 
sured of reaching your potential 
customers in the most produc- 


tive mills. 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 

e FEEDSTUFFS 





LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of Mill- 
ing Production. That editorial 
leadership is held by complete 
words-and-pictures reports of the 
latest milling technology, current 
news, features and complete cov- 
erage of the activities of the in- 
dustry’s two technical associa- 
tions. The real price the reader of a 
publication pays is the amount of 
time he puts in reading that journal. 
Over one half of the readers of 
Milling Production have request- 
ed that it be sent to their homes 
so that they may enjoy uninter- 
rupted reading pleasure. 


Fe 


DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS— 
Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in. the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve purchase 
orders. No other advertising med- 
ium in the flour milling industry 
offers this double-duty feature of reach- 
ing both groups — mill technolo- 
gists and executives— with the 
same advertising message and 
for the cost of one advertisement. 
Take advantage of this 100% 
coverage through one double- 
duty advertising contract. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 











118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


23 BEAVER ST. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


52 MARK LANE 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
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1949 convention of the Associ- 

ation of Operative Millers, to 
be held at Toronto, Ont., May 23-27, 
got off to a good start at the regu- 
lar fall meeting of District 8 of the 
association held in Buffalo Sept. 25. 
District 8, made up of millers in 
New York State and the Province 
of Ontario, will be the host at the 
convention. 


P1818 convent planning for the 
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District 8, AOM, Mixes Business 
With Pleasure at Fall Meeting 


By W.'V. Morrow 


Buffalo Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


R. W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, pres- 
ident of the AOM, and Donald S. 
Eber, Kansas City, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, attended 


the meeting and said that all indica- 
tions pointed to an attendance of 
about 800 at the 1949 convention. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, chairman of the 
AOM membership committee and an 
active participant in the associa- 
tion’s affairs, emphasized the need 
of enrolling as many young millers 
as possible in the association. 

While the Canadian millers still 





This Super Gloss two ply flour bag was developed by the 
packaging laboratory of Arkell and Smiths with the help of the 
It is designed to satisfy two needs - the 
need for a bag stronger than the traditional single ply flour 
bag - the need for a more attractive package at no additional 


country’s largest mills. 


charge. 


The two plies of extra tough paper, skillfully formed into a 
Laboratory and field tests indicate 
the Super Gloss two ply bag to be as much as twice as strong 


bag, supply the strength. 
as the one ply bag. 


SEALS BETTER 


A specially designed white clay coating prepared from a 
closely guarded formula gives this bag exceptional whiteness. 
Carefully ground inks applied by modern flour bag presses give 
the printing an outstanding gloss. 


Specially located vents around the top of the bag allow 


over on packer. 


escape of air between plies, which reduces fluffing or boiling 


TWO PLY FLEXIBILITY allows easier folding and sealing on 


automatic closing equipment and gives a neater appearance 


SAMPLES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


ARKELL and 


SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. MOBILE, ALA. WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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have their plans in the preliminary 
stage, some real progress is being 
made and the close association of 
millers in New York State and in 
Ontario over a long span of years 
assures the utmost cooperation in 
making the 1949 convention a suc- 
cess. 

The meeting this fall marked an- 
other departure in progress toward 
enabling the millers to take away 
the maximum in knowledge and avail 
themselves of the latest information 
as well as making pleasant social 
contacts with their fellow members 
and their families. The plan of hav- 
ing the meeting end with an en- 
tertainment program, dinner and 
dance, started a few years ago, was 
continued this year with marked suc- 
cess. The meeting was an all-day 
affair, beginning with technical pa- 
pers and a business session in the 
morning, followed by a round-table 
discussion session in the afternoon 
and concluding with the evening’s 
social affairs. 

Sherman Thurston, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N.Y., was elected 
chairman of the group, succeeding 
Cc. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc. 
Other officers named were Martin 
Vanderheiden, George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, vice chairman, and 
Charles Wagner, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Spencer was given a rising 
vote of thanks for his successful 
administration. 

The morning session got under 
way with a welcoming address by 
Mr. Spencer, who greeted about 100 
members. The attendance later in the 
day was increased to 175, with about 
the same number present at the ban- 
quet and entertainment in the eve- 
ning. The first number on the pro- 
gram was showing the film “Strange 
Hunger” which was made possible 
by Merck & Co. and Neil Madi- 
gan, safety director of General Mills, 
Inc. It showed the progress made 
in providing needed vitamins. 

The first speaker, Mr. Kehr, chair- 
man of the membership committee, 
said the policy of the association 
at this time was to enroll as many 
of the younger members as present, 
and while this was being success- 
fully achieved, he said there were 
still many who could be signed up 


if all the members would become 
solicitors. 
Mr. Bouskill complimented the 


members of District 8, declaring that 
it was one of the most active groups 
in the association. In his visits to 
different district organizations, he 
said, he found much enthusiasm for 
the 1949, convention at Toronto. Mr. 
Bouskill also praised Mr. Kehr’s 
work as chairman of the member- 
ship committee and for his active 
interest and participation in the AOM 
generally. He pointed out that the 
association is undertaking a program 
of training young millers in courses 
of study which will help them in 
their work. 

Mr. Eber joined Mr. Bouskill in 
paying tribute to the efforts of Mr. 
Kehr. He also urged members to 
take advantage of the technical serv- 
ices offered by the association, and 
called attention to the recently pub- 
lished volume of technical papers. 
He reported that it has brought fa- 
vorable comment from all over the 
world. 

A large number of visitors were 
then introduced. Members of the To- 
ronto and Niagara Frontier Sections 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists were invited guests 


at the meeting. Their officers were 
introduced. The chemists, it was an- 
their 1949 na- 


nounced, will hold 
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7 GREAT PRODUCTS 


\. FOR BETTER FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


AD) BLEACHING 
SY MATURING 









The NEW, IMPROVED 
Winthrop CHLORINATOR 


Easy, Accurate Application 
of Chlorine for Flour MATURING 








1. Only non-corrosive materials are 

used throughout. 

2. The panel has been designed to 

facilitate easy cleaning and ser- 

vicing. 

3. All controls are mounted on one 

panel. 

4. The Flowrator meter has uniformly 
spaced graduations over the entire 
scale length and accurate measure- 
ment over wide flow range. 

5 Manometer type indicators with 

" wide, easily read scales make 
possible accurate control of the dis- 


tribution of chlorine and air to in- Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives for practical assis- 
dividual agitators. tance with your enrichment, bleaching and maturing procedures. 





AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 








wie 
Prompt delivery from our stock depots: RENSSELAER (N. Y.), BUFFALO, CHICAGO, _‘INTHROP STEARNS y - obs 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY (Mo.), DENVER, CINCINNATI, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS R\ Inc, 


ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (Ore.), DALLAS, ATLANTA. 170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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tional convention in New York May 
15-20. 

The balance of the morning ses- 
sion was given up to American and 
Canadian crop reports. Both of the 
speakers had devoted considerable 
time to their papers which the mem- 
bers found very illuminating on the 
basis of the information now avail- 
able. 

George W. Trum, chief chemist, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 
reported on the characteristics of 
the new crop hard wheats. He di- 
vided his report into two parts, re- 
porting first on hard winter wheat, 
and then on hard spring wheat. 
Among the points discussed by Mr. 
Trum were the increase in the pro- 
tein level of about 1%, lower absorp- 
tion and improved dough-handling 
properties of the new crop. 

The spring wheat crop, he assert- 
ed, is very good with a slight in- 
crease in the average protein level. 
The milling characteristics, he said, 
were very satisfactory, showing nor- 
mal ash and good flour color. The 
gluten is more mellow and conse- 
quently mixing requirements are not 
as great as for the 1947 crop. Mr. 
Trum observed that no significant 
changes will be required with re- 
gard to fermentation. Malt supple- 
ment can be lowered because of the 
more mellow gluten, the chemist ad- 
vised. 

Dr. N. L. Gregory, director of re- 
search and products control, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Port Colborne, Ont., 
gave a preliminary report on the 
quality of the 1948 crop of Canadian 
wheat. Because of the lateness of the 
crop, Mr. Gregory limited his re- 
marks to the unusual growing sea- 
son, the crop estimates and the pre- 
liminary protein survey. 

The round-table discussion was 
planned by Mr. Thurston and a list 
of 25 questions for suggested discus- 
sion was circulated. A panel of ex- 
perts attempted to supply the an- 
swers or guide the discussion on ques- 
tions proposed by the audience. The 
panel included Mr. Kehr, J. I. Cham- 
berlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; 
William Davis, Standard Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and William Burr, S. J. 
Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Preston, Ont. 

This feature of the program em- 
phasized the complexity in milling 
operations and also the difficulty in 
giving definite ‘yes’ or “no” an- 
swers to all question, because of the 
many variable factors involved, in- 
cluding types of wheat, flow of the 
mill, mechanical equipment used, and 
the human factor. 

One of the questions, ‘What anal- 
yses should the superintendent or 
head miller receive from the labora- 
tory daily on the flour being milled?” 
show that the practice in most mills 
is to give an analysis of the ash, 
moisture and protein content, par- 
ticularly the protein which governs 
the wheat mix. The diastase is an- 
other factor the miller should know 
about in order to adjust his malt 
flour. Each of these leading elements, 
it was pointed out, has a decided 
influence on the resulting bread. 

The question, “The right amount 
of bleaching for best results—spring 
wheat, hard winter and soft winter, 
cake flour, durum, etc,” quickly de- 
parted from that text into a dis- 
cussion on the future of the bleach- 
ing agents. From information brought 
to the meeting, it appears that much 
will depend on what action is taken 
at a hearing of the Food and Drug 
Administration with representatives 
of the industry, but that indica- 
tions are that chlorine dioxide will 
supplant nitrogen trichloride, the 
changeover to begin about Jan. 1, 
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1949, but a transition period in chang- 
ing the equipment to require about 
a year. Chlorine dioxide, it was said, 
has been found satisfactory as a 
bleach. 

The answer to the question, “How 
can the miller overcome a high ash 
flour when milling a high ash 
wheat?” was that the only way was 
to make a shorter extraction. The 
protein should be calculated on uni- 
form moisture content. 

The question, “What is the ef- 
fect of purification on ash?” brought 
comments from a number of millers 
to the effect that the purifier is one 
of the most neglected machines in 
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the mill and that the more purifiers 
used, the less the ash content. 

The success of the banquet, en- 
tertainment and dance in the final 
hours of the convention was the 
result, it was pointed out, to many 
hours of work by a committee. 

The chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee was J. W. Rezabek, 
International Milling Co., with E. J. 
Cecka, Richmond Manufacturing Co., 
Sherman Thurston, Federal Mill, 
Inc., K. M. McLeod, McLeod Fumi- 
gating Co. J. G. Weides, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Frank Ward, 
Best Foods, Inc., as members with 
the latter acting as toastmaster at 
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the banquet. 

Mrs. Cecka was chairman of the 
ladies’ committee, the other mem- 
bers being the wives of the male 
committee members. 

The banquet hall was decorated 
by the committee, a nautical motif 
being employed, with red, white and 
blue trim and the same idea carried 
through the favors distributed to the 
banqueteers. Door prizes were award- 
ed. The entertainment program was 
in charge of a professional enter- 
tainer, Arthur Laird, who staged a 
number of vaudeville acts. The as- 
sociation gave the committee a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. The social part 








T’S MODERN — inside and out! The new 

streamlined Allis-Chalmers Purifier was de- 
signed and built to meet specific milling indus- 
try conditions—as determined by an independ- 
ent nation-wide survey. 

Mill operators wanted a new purifier of meta! 
construction, efficient functional design and 
above all, improved sanitation, 

The new Allis-Chalmers Purifier meets these 
requirements — and, in addition, offers such 
outstanding features as: Sectionalized air con- 
trol ... Magnesium sieve frames . . . Tension- 
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of the meetings. has won such high 
popularity that it will be continued, 
even be extended, while the idea 
of an all-day meeting also won ap- 
proval. A large number of Canadian 
and American members, coming from 
a distance, brought their wives along 
and made a week-end visit out of 
the convention, many of them arriv- 
ing the day previous in order to take 
in the sights of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. 

The continued success of this type 
of meeting for the members of Dis- 
trict 8 indicates that the plan will 
be followed in the future, instead 
of quarterly meetings. 


held sieve cloth .. . Rubber-mounted sieve sup- 
ports ... Adjustable cleaning brushes . . 
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Young Swedish 
Miller Enrolls 
in Milling School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Milling 
runs in Swedish families even as in 
American ones. Recently enrolled in 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, as 
a special student in milling technol- 
ogy and chemistry, Malcom Torn- 
qvist plans to return to his home town 
of Norrképing, Sweden, and his fa- 
ther’s mill after a year of study and 
observation in the U.S. 

Six feet tall and 24, Malcom has a 





. Anti- 


SEND FOR 


good educational background for his 
studies here. Trained as a chemical 
engineer and with a year and a half 
of university mathematics behind 
him, he believes his year at Kansas 
State will give him an additional ad- 
vantage in his chosen work when he 
returns home. 

Malcom decided to come to Kansas 
State through the influence of Dr. 
Sven Hagberg, whom many readers 
of this publication met during his 
tour of the states two years ago. Dr. 
Hagberg visited Kansas State at that 
time and was so favorably impressed 
with the milling department there 
that he recommended it to Malcom 


A 2532 


friction bearings . . . Individual motor drives... 
Sanitary discharge hoppers. No hard-to-clean 
screw conveyors are used in this unit. 

Get the full story on this new and sanitary 
purifier by sending in the handy coupon at 
right. Learn how this modern unit can help you 
to produce a better, cleaner product. An Allis- 
Chalmers representative will call, if you so de- 
sire, without obligation on your part. ALLIS- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


BULLETIN 


New A-C Purifier bul- 
letin 06B7130 has de- 
tailed information on 
construction, sizes and 
other technical data. 
Write for your copy 
today! 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

(CD Please send illustrated bulletin 0687130 on 
new A-C Purifier. 

C] Would like to have Allis-Chalmers repre- 
sentative call, No obligation. 
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when the latter worked in Dr. Hag- 
berg’s cereal chemistry laboratory. 

“Dr. Hagberg was jealous of me 
for my opportunity to return to the 
States,” young Toérnqvist said in his 
precise English which is flavored with 
an Old World accent. “He plans to 
return next summer if at all pos- 
sible.” 

When he goes into business with his 
father, Malcom plans to institute the 
latest techniques in testing and pre- 
mixing. This will be only one more 
change for the site on which his fa- 
ther’s mill stands, since a flour mill 
of some kind has occupied the spot 
for about 700 years. Water power was 
used until 1925, when a central hydro- 
electric plant was put into operation. 
The mill produces both flours and 
feed grains for the 80,000 residents 
of the city and for the surrounding 
wheat, rye and oats producing area. 
“We plant winter wheat every year,” 
Malcom explained, “and then in the 
spring we sow spring wheat if the 
winter wheat has been killed.” 

The past few years have been too 
wet for good wheat yields, Malcom 
reports, necessitating extensive im- 
ports from Australia and strict con- 
servation of available supplies. “The 
bread ration in Sweden is now the 
smallest in the world,” he said. Each 
person is limited to 156 grams (about 
5% oz.) of bread and flour daily. All 
flour must contain 78% wheat flour, 
16% rye flour, 4% oat flour and 2% 
of a grain known locally as “corn,” 
the English name for which Malcom 
could not remember at the moment. 
All these grains are required by the 
government to be milled on the same 
rollers that mill the wheat, and a 
strict accounting must be made of 
the disposition of all grain fractions. 

To round out his technical training 
here, he hopes to visit mills and lab- 
oratories and perhaps to work for a 
short time in one. 

As a special student, the young 
miller will enroll in only those 
courses in the milling curriculum 
which he believes will help to round 
out his training. 


Malcom Térnqvist 


Mr. Térnqvist with his first copy of 
The Northwestern Miller was photo- 
graphed by this journal’s correspond- 
ent as he scanned the magazine in the 
library of the milling school at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Young Térnqvist’s fa- 
ther operates a flour mill at Norr- 
képing, Sweden. The ring on the third 
finger of his left hand marks him as 
a chemical engineer in Sweden, but to 
the co-eds on the college campus it 
means that he is not a bachelor. The 
young miller finds that this leads to 
some amusing situations. 
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CANMORE BIRANID 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE ..... . . ENGLAND 
naseanee sane nail RES 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 


We Are Appraisers 





* 
Rob | n son Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


For the Country’s 
Largest Plants 











An aerial view of the Eastern 
States Milling Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Included in our list of plant appraisals 
are the country’s largest feed manu- 
facturers and processing plants. The 
Eastern States Milling Corporation at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is one of the country’s 
largest feed processors. No job 
is too large. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 











Flour Exchange The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
GREENING WIRE CLOTH Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














OMEGA Uicamiser gets my vote! 





your plant, all guesswork is eliminated. The 












- Constant check: weigh- , 
scale shows amount fed. variable speed drive 


adjustment; rate - of -feed 


3. Simple mechanism: even 
distribution; continuous 
feeding. 

4. Removable hopper: simply 
lift off to empty contents. 
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The Omega Vitamiser is the outstanding choice of the Food Industry for 
feeding essential vitamin concentrates the accurate, trouble-free way. 
When this compact machine takes charge of the flour enrichment job in 


powdered material by volume at constant rates from '/2 to 400 oz. per 
hour — then double checks the actual weight fed. 
Once installed, you simply set the dial of the 


2. Precise control: hand wheel feeding rate over a 100 to | range. 


dial with vernier. Write today for Bulletin E1-55 





Vitamiser feeds any fine, 


to maintain any desired 















MACHINE co. Division of Builders tron Foundry) 


STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
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Mill Niiadiiiainy 


(Continued from page la) 





This same cycle has been repeated 
almost identically during the run of 
the war just finished. The war has 
afforded the mills a greater profit and 
with those profits they are spending 
more money for new equipment and 
are revamping their mills in order to 
keep abreast of competition. Further 
the impetus afforded by the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Act has also 
created a need for procuring new 
equipment which is better suited for 
sanitary operating conditions. Today 
millers have available, from a num- 
ber of sources, new milling equip- 
ment which is certainly better suited 
to give more production and greater 
efficiency of operation as well as bet- 
ter sanitation, than any equipment 
thet has been manufactured in the 
past. 

‘he mill equipment manufacturer is 
aw ire of the previous economic cycle 
an I am sure we have all definitely 
ch. nneled our lines of endeavor in or- 
de: to forestall going through an- 
other series of lean years such as 
wes the case around the early 1930’s. 

et us review some of the past 
op rating methods of the equipment 
menufacturers. In the early 1920’s 
a riiller decided to build a new flour 
mi|l. Very probably he wrote to as 
meny as six mill builders. He stated 
the capacity desired and asked for 
an over-all quotation. Immediately 
all the mill builders went to work, 
prepared flow sheets and a set of 
plans for the building showing the 
location of the various items of equip- 
ment, and then sent their represen- 
tative to call on the miller, submit- 
ting an over-all proposal covering this 
mill. 

After he got all proposals from the 
six manufacturers, he decided which 
lineup of equipment he preferred, per- 
haps from a cost basis or perhaps 
from a quality basis and awarded the 
contract. 


Overhead Engineering Costs 


This meant that the other five mill 
builders who went’ to the expense of 
preparing the plans and flow sheet, 
and incurred all the other incidental 
expense, suffered a complete loss so 
far as this contract was concerned. 
The builder who actually got the con- 
tract had undoubtedly been on the 
short end on previous occasions so 
that included in his over-all quota- 
tion was the cost of this expense 
which had been incurred for some 
other mill. As a result, the miller, 
as a new mill builder, was actually 
paying for engineering data which he 
never received. 

Today all manufacturers levy rea- 
sonable charges for their engineering 
Service so that every mill is getting 
full value for services rendered. 
Many years ago mill building plans 
called for equipment all made by one 
mill builder. This represented a very 
expensive production cost on the part 
of the mill builder. For example, only 
One car unloader was used in a mill, 
only one manlift, only one receiving 
Separator, and in many cases only one 
Scourer. In other words, in addition to 
building the basic items of equipment 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in “‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular ‘‘DW”™ 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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which came in quantities such as roll- 
er mills and -sifters, the mill builder 
was obligated to build each item of 
equipment that was incorporated in 
the mill. 


Mass Production Efficiencies 


We all know from experience that 
unless one obtains production on a 
quantity basis, costs are necessarily 
high and production is inefficient. As 
a result, the over-all cost of the mill 
was considerably more in the 1920’s 
based on the then current labor and 
material costs, than it would be today 
were we to have the same labor and 


material costs as those of 1920. 

It is true that new equipment is 
considered to be higher in cost today 
than it has ever been before, but that 
is not the fault of the manufacturer 
and you can rest assured that he is 
not working with large profit mar- 
gins. Actually, his production costs 
per unit, percentage-wise are less to- 
day than they have ever been due to 
the fact that the leading manufactur- 
ers have gone in for production line 
techniques and quantity production. 
The fact that equipment actually 
costs more is due to the tremendous 
increase in labor and material costs 
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of today as opposed to those of 1920 
or earlier. 


Trend Toward Specialization 


Today all of the mill equipment 
manufacturers, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, have given up the 
practice of manufacturing all the 
equipment that goes into a flour mill. 
Rather, they are specializing in pro- 
duction on one, two or three items 
of equipment which are particularly 
adapted to their manufacturing fa- 
cilities and are concentrating all of 
their engineering skill and produc- 
tion effort on these specific items. It 





meef your every 
mixing and blending need 
BETTER with a 





PEERLESS All-Welded Steel MIX 


The PEERLESS Mixing Arm Arrangement, the result of 
exhaustive engineering research plus countless actual 
mixing tests, is the reason for its more rapid and thorough 
mixing action. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation among 
thousands of millers. 


Precision built and streamlined in single or multiple units, 
the PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to wide 
flexibility of installation to meet any operating conditions. 
Anti-friction bearing construction throughout assures 
quiet operation without excessive vibration. Send for 
further details. 
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HOFFMAN 


Portable 





Big, sturdy, dependable units, 

in four sizes from 1!4 H.P. up 

to 5 H.P. Wholly adequate 
under certain conditions— 
where space permits and 
there are facilities for han- 
dling the equip 

on rubber tires; roller bearing ‘ 
wheels; one-man handling. 








for reducing 
infestation HOF FMAN 
in your mill? Stationary System 


A FREE Engineering Survey 
Gives You the Answer 


As manufacturer of both portable 
and stationary vacuum cleaning, 
Hoffman can furnish an unbiased 





recommendation for your mill. 
Hoffman equipment has become 
the standard for prompt, thorough 
elimination of fire and dust hazards 
and progressive reduction of in- 
festation in small and large mills 
throughout the industry. Get this 

valuable free advisory service by | 
writing now. 


Suited to any size mill—field- 
engineered to your require- 
ment. Permanent piping, with 
hose connection valves 





throughout all milling floors. 
Dust collectors centrally lo- 
cated for quick, easy toe 
Permits daily, multi 
sweeper cleaning; Seasekay 
valuable before and after 
fumigation. 


U.S. HOFFMAN 


MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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$mall-But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. , 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry —backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company 


KANSAS 




















Superior Carsive Toots 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
3744-48 Minnehaha Avenue 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

-- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 




















TECHNICAL MILLING BOOK 
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HE Association of Operative Millers, has with 

the able assistance of fifty-one authors, all of 
whom are well known to the milling industry, 
prepared and edited a book on Milling Tech- 
nology. 
Cloth bound, this book contains seventy-two 
chapters covering virtually every phase of the 
milling industry. It is fully indexed by subjects. 


$7.00 per copy. 
Order Your Copy Today! 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 
639 Board of Trade Building Kansas City 6, Mo. 














Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt MuTuaAL Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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stands to reason if’such a program is 
conscientiously followed that better 
equipment, produced cheaper, and 
more efficient in operation will be 
forthcoming. 

In the case of our own company, 
we put through our plant minimum 
production runs of roller mills, sift- 
ers, wheat washers, etc., of 20 units 
in one size at a time. If the demand 
is greater we increase these produc- 
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tion runs. It stands to reason that 
our production costs can be cut when 
making 20 units of one size as op- 
posed to making one or two units of 
the same size. By buying raw ma- 
terials on a quantity basis, by getting 
repetitive machining from the same 
personnel, by repetitive work in as- 
sembly, we get greater efficiency in 
production. 

There is only one handicap to this 





COUNTY BREAD AND WHEAT SHOW—Each year the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. sponsors a wheat improvement meeting for the 
wheat growers in Dickinson County for the purpose of encouraging the 


production of high quality bread wheats. 


The picture above was taken 


at the 1948 show. In the picture, from left to right, are R. B. Laing vice 
president of the milling company; V. E. McAdams, Dickinson County 
agricultural agent; L. C. Williams, director of the agricultural extension 
division of Kansas State College; and Francis X. Nodler, chief chemist 
for the milling company. During the past three crop years the acreage 
of Pawnee wheat in Dickinson County has increased from 1 to 81% and 
C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. said that 
bread baked from Pawnee and Comanche wheat flour scored highest in 
the bread contest held in connection with the wheat improvement show. 


type of operation, however, and that 
is the peculiar quality of milling by 
which every miller has his own idea 
as to how flour machinery should be 
built. As a result, we get requests 
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for changes in equipment which de- 
viate from the standard item. This 
presents quite a problem to the manu- 
facturer in that every time produc- 
tion stops to incorporate a change, 
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Prompt —neursiz REPORTS. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


THE W. E. LONG CO. 


technical CONT} a 


one Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 









155 N. CLARK STREET 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 1, 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















Write or Wire for 


Information 
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WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 
Both Antiquated!> 


Old Methods Must Go 
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Cut Your Costs 
NOW 
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manufacturing costs rise. Perhaps 
this cannot be completely eliminated. 
but a great deal of progress has been 
made in standardizing equipment. The 
manufacturer has accepted this chal- 
lenge and has gone a long way toward 
succeeding in building equipment that 
is flexible enough to accommodate 
the larger percentage of millers with 
their individual likes and dislikes. The 
ultimate, of course, would be to de- 
velop a roller mill for example, that 
would have all the mechanisms in- 
corporated in it which would enable 
any miller to do anything that he 
desired without having to make 
changes in the original construction. 
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Those of us in the organization who 
are new to the industry and have a 
fresh outlook as to the development 
of new milling equipment determined 
almost at once that the manufacturer 
of roller mills cannot depend upon 
the building of new flour mills to 
absorb a stepped-up roller mill pro- 
duction that was stimulated by the 
heavy demand immediately after the 
war. As stated before, the number of 
flour mills in this country is limited 
so that if we continue to improve and 
build roller mills in quantity we must 
make every roller mill that has been 
in operation more than 5 to 10 years 
obsolete from the standpoint that 


every day the mill owner is operating 
these older mills he is losing money. 
We have approached the problem 
from a cost and efficiency of opera- 
tion standpoint. Our aim has been to 
build a mill that will effect such a 
great saving to the mill owner that 
he cannot afford to operate with older 
antiquated equipment. 

To date the method of using cylin- 
drical rolls for reduction has not 
been changed. Refinements of the op- 
eration of these rolls, however, have 
produced some marked changes, so 
that we maintain it is a gross mis- 
statement when the miller says that 
a roller mill of today is no different 
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e4d— Samples from an actual MILL RUN 


“Almost Unbelievable” 
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NEW TYPE S-7 


Another grain-cleaning inno- 
vation pioneered and proved 


by HAAKY. 


7 WAYS 


CAPACITY. 
CONTROLLED SCOURING. 


TION POCKETS. 


HAAKY Grain-Cleaning 
Equipment 





BETTER 


1. STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUC- 
TION. 2. GREATLY INCREASED 
3. IMPROVED, 
4. 
MORE SELECTIVE ASPIRA- 
TION. 5. SPACE-SAVING COM- 
PACTNESS. 6. ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION and UPKEEP. 7. 
ELIMINATION of INFESTA- 


Write for full information on 


exclaimed one mill superintendent when he saw 
these results achieved by a HAAKY ASPIRA- 

demonstrates the efficiency of the HAAKY 
“CENTRAL” ASPIRATION Method in removing screen- 
ings, dust, chaff, hulls—yes, even shrivelled, split and infested 
kernels. The screenings are ejected from the settling cham- 
ber and dust, chaff, rodent hair, etc., are immediately blown 
to dust collector and eliminated as a source of contamination. 
Grain spread is automatically adjusted to fluctuations in the 
volume of grain entering the machine. 


SCOURER 














HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASPIRATORS « SEPARATORS - SCOURERS + SCALPERS 
513 Vandalia Street - 





St. Paul, Minn. 
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in efficiency of operation from one 
manufactured in 1880. 


Operating Expenses Compared 


In order to arrive at some actual 
statistics as to the comparative costs 
of operations of a newly designed new 
series double roller mill, equipped 
with anti-friction bearings as opposed 
to the older collar oiling babbitted 
bearing double roller mill, we have 
made comparisons between the two 
types on belts, lubricants, bearings, 
labor and power. All of which we call 
tangible savings where a dollar and 
cent value can very definitely be ap- 
plied. With an improved and revo- 
lutionary type feeder, there is also 
the intangible saving to be consid- 
ered, namely, that of increased pro- 
duction where the miller is assured of 
being able to feed and resulting\y 
grind across the entire surface of his 
rolls. It has been my experience n 
visiting mills throughout various sec- 
tions of the country that more often 
than not, when looking at the line 
of roll stands, several stands in 
the lineup will be utilizing only %0 
to 85% of the entire grinding sur- 
face available due to an improp:r 
feed. By correcting this deficien:y 
we can obtain the same capacity is 
the flour mill is getting today with 
approximately 15 to 20% less rll 
surface, or if we provide the same 
amount of roll surface in a mill with 
the improved 100% feed then it is 
reasonable to believe that a 15 to 20% 
increase in daily capacity can je 
obtained providing commensurate 
bolting surface is provided to accor- 
modate the extra grinding capacity. 

In order to arrive at a fair analysis, 
the comparative savings in the opera- 
tion of a new roller mill as opposed 
to style A roller mill were based on 
averages taken from three 4,000-sack 
flour mills. These mills averaged 36 
double stands of roller mills each. 
It should be understood that some of 
the items of savings that have been 
considered will vary according to each 
individual installation. These features 
of savings that are to be considered 
are present to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in all flour mills. The actual cost 
of operation in any individual mill 
should be applied to this general pat- 
tern to arrive at an exact saving that 
would be effected by that mill. Fur- 
ther, the analysis is based on 10 year's 
of operation, on a 24-hour daily basis, 
five days a week. 

The life of the leather flat belt, 
using a double twist along with V- 
belts on the differential drive, with 
the cost of replacements during 10 
years of operation, has been figured 
as opposed to the life of only one 
third the amount of leather belting 
without twist in driving to one fast 
roll of a new series double roller 
mill equipped with double silent chain 
on the differential roll drive. In tle 
case of a battery roll drive all leath- 
er belting is eliminated. 


Savings in Lubrication Cost 

The amount and cost of oil required 
to lubricate collar oiling bearings has 
been compared to the amount and 
cost of grease used to lubricate anti- 
friction bearings. The amount and 
cost of babbitt required to rebabbi't 
collar oiling bearings over a 10-ye«r 
period of operation has been con)- 
pared to the average life of the anti'- 
friction bearing. The amount and cost 
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of labor to maintain the 36 stands 
of collar-oiling roller mills has been 
compared to the amount and cost of 
labor to maintain the anti-friction 
bearings. The amount of power re- 
quired to operate the collar-oiling 
mills has been compared to the 
amount of power required to operate 
the anti-friction bearing mills. 

The results of this comparison are 
rather significant. The total cost of 
maintaining and operating 36 double 
roller- mills for 10 years, Style A 
drive, equipped with babbitted collar- 
oiling bearings amounts to $162,825. 
The total estimated cost of maintain- 
ing and operating 36 stands of 





double roller mills, equipped with 
roller bearings and silent chain drive, 
for 10 years amounts to $47,679. This 
permits a net saving of $115,146 in 
10 years of operation of 36 mills of 
the new series as opposed to the 36 
stands equipped with babbitted bear- 
ings. A further breakdown of this 
saving shows a net of $11,514 in one 
year of operation and a net saving 
of $319.85 per year for each new 
mill. 


5',-Years Amortization Period 


From this analysis it becomes evi- 
dent that a complete new line of mills 
could be paid for by the savings ef- 
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fected in the operation of these new 
mills in a period of a little over 10 
years. If we are to take into consid- 
eration that an increased capacity of 
15% could be expected, then the com- 
plete new line of rolls’ could be paid 
for in a period of 5% years. Assum- 
ing that this data is correct, allow- 
ing for certain tolerances when ap- 
plying these savings to any individual 
mill, it follows that any mill which is 
continuing to rely on the obsolete 
model mills with their heavier mainte- 
nance costs is actually suffering a 
financial loss every day that the mill 
continues to operate with this old 
equipment. 








Sick Wheat 


(Continued from page 3a) 


der all atmospheres. It approximately 
doubled after six months under the 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen atmo- 
spheres and tripled under oxygen. 
Only in the oxygen atmosphere did 
mold growth appear. Small amounts 
of sick wheat made their appear- 
ance in all atmospheres after one 
month of storage, and increased rap- 
idly until after four months 100% 
of the grain in all samples at room 








TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ “Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 

nologists and salt buyers who have 

gone along thinking all salt is the same. 

Actually, of course, various brands 

an’ grades and grains of salt differ in 

many respects. : 
=—_>_ -=-—_—"— 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 
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To meet these problems, we have set 


up definite solubility standards for . 


Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A 12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 
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*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard 





There’s a headline that will appeal 
to most every housewife . . . an ex- 
cellent idea for one of your fall 
newspaper advertisements, radio 
commercials, and other forms of 
advertising material! 


And, that’s exactly what you can 
say about your self-rising flour 
when it’s made with V-90! Yes, 
V-90 phosphate really assures 
amazing results... light, tasty, 
tender, more appetizing biscuits or 
cakes every time! That’s because 
slow-acting V-90 provides con- 
trolled leavening action... leaves 
about 85% of the leavening gas 
available for release in the oven 
... makes biscuits fully one-third 
higher, feather-light, texture just 
right! 

Of course, superior baking re- 
sults is just one of the many advan- 
tages V-90 adds to your self-rising 
flour! And, today, promotional- 
minded millers everywhere are 
looking to these V-90 advantages 
for greater self-rising flour sales! 
They have discovered that V-90 
features are “naturals” for hard- 
hitting, sales-getting promotion! 


WORKS 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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temperature was graded sick by the 
federal inspectors. The sample under 
oxygen storage, however, became 
moldy within the first month of stor- 
age, and in addition seemed to reach 
the 100% sick kernel count somewhat 
more rapidly than did the grain under 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen. The 
change in the micro-organic popula- 
tion was striking. In the samples at 
12% moisture virtually no change in 
type or numbers of bacterial or mold 
population occurred. At 18% mois- 
ture, however, bacteria increased in 
the samples maintained in all three 


atmospheres. Mold showed an in- 
crease only in the sample under 
oxygen. 





This information helps us to under- 
stand a little more about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding sick wheat 
formation. The first important point 
is that sick wheat can occur either 
in an oxygen-containing atmosphere 
such as air or in one devoid of this 
gas. Furthermore when oxygen is 
present deteriorative molds grow rap- 
idly, which they do not in atmo- 
spheres of carbon dioxide or nitro- 
gen. 


Oxygen Needed for Mold Growth 


This mold growth leads to deteri- 
oration of grain quality considerably 
in excess of that reached by damp 
samples stored under nitrogen or 
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carbon dioxide. It should be stressed 
that mold growth occurs only at un- 
safe moisture contents and only in 
the presence of at least some oxygen 
in the atmosphere. It can never 
occur in wheat in the complete ab- 
sence of oxygen or at moisture levels 
lower than about 14%. Furthermore 
the onset of deterioration under con- 
ditions favorable to mold growth is 
very rapid in comparison to the slow 
rate of development of the dark 
germ under the same conditions of 
storage. Evidence does exist, how- 
ever, that in the presence of mold 
growth the rate of sick wheat for- 
mation is enhanced. 
The experiment 


suggested that 





Football is a bruising game 
requiring brawn in every department, 
but a game in which strength alone 
does not win championships. 


Smooth perfection of play and 
stamina to endure long gruelling 
punishment is equally important. 


Brawn and smooth perfection 
instantly suggest SWISS SILK, for 


this strong, uniform textile has the 
ability to successfully handle long 
hard runs of flour through reels and 
sifters with maximum efficiency 
and minimum wear... It has been 
recognized for over a century by the 
milling industry as the best bolting 


cloth made. 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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bacteria may be able to grow in 
wheat at moistures as’ low as 18%. 
More evidence will be needed on 
this point, however, before this in- 
dication may be taken as factual. 


Fat Acidity Relationship 


In searching for further facts 
about sick wheat the Minnesota 
workers subjected the various sam- 
ples obtained after five months of 
storage to experimental milling on 
an Allis mill, and they then anal- 
lyzed the various milled. fractions 
for fat acidity. The samples stored 
at 12.1% moisture, which showed 
no sick wheat development in five 
months under various atmospheres, 
milled normally and showed definite 
and uniform decreases in the fat 
acidity content of the various milled 
fractions in the following order: 
bran, brown shorts, white shor's, 
low grade, clear flour and patent. 

The samples stored at 18% mois- 
ture, which had a sick kernel con- 
tent of 100%, yielded considerably 
different results. The samples 0b- 
tained by storage under carbon di- 
oxide and nitrogen had fat acidity 
values in the bran fraction only 
slightly greater than those of brin 
milled from sound wheat, but this 
factor increased _progressiv« ly 
through the brown shorts, and white 
shorts, to a maximum in the low 
grade fraction some 50% higher than 
the acidity value in the bran. Fat 
acidity in the patent flour from such 
completely sick wheat was only mod- 
erately greater than that from nor- 
mal wheat. 

The most striking change appeared 
in the products from that sample 
stored under oxygen (18% moistur«). 
In this case the fat acidity of the 
low grade was 300% higher than 
that of the bran fraction and al- 
most 600% higher than the fat acid- 
ity of low grade flour milled from 
the normal non-sick sample. 

The fact that the fat acidity is 
largely localized in the low grade 
flour milled from sick wheat raises 
the obvious question—‘What major 
fraction of the kernel does this flour 
represent, and why should the fat 
acidity be so much higher in this 
material in comparison with that in 
the bran which under the conditions 
of experimental milling may be ex- 
pected to contain most of the germ, 
the highest of all fractions in fat 
content?” 

It seems probable that the low 
grade fraction contains most of the 
aleurone and scutellum of the wheat 
kernel, and it is in these enzymati- 
cally active tissues of the grain whcre 
splitting of fats to yield high ‘at 
acidity values proceeds most rapid- 
ly. It is probable that in these tis- 
sues exist the most active enzymes 
including the fat-splitting lipase, not- 
withstanding the fact that most of 
the fat in the grain is concentrated 
in the germ. The increased fat acid- 
ity of samples stored under carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen is probably cue 
to the lipase activity of these tis- 
tues. It is of interest to note fur- 
thermore that when molds are a fic- 
tor in the deterioration as is the 
case with storage under oxygen, the 
fatty acid formation increases t”e- 
mendously. This appears to be cne 
of the primary results of mold ac- 
tion on grain. It seems probable from 
these studies that the fat acidity 
in naturally occurring sick wheat 
such as is found in a farm or e'e- 
vator bin or in grain cars is due 
to the action of the lipase of the 
grain, and to an even greater ex- 
tent to the fat splitting action of 
the contaminating molds. 

Other major facts about sick 
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DIABLEND Top Quality 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 





It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
consistently to your established standards. But so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 

improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 





methods. We will provide samples for experimental work 
DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 














WITH MERCHEN TOO... 
GRAVITY SUPPLIES THE POWER 


With the.Merchen Self-Powered Feeder, no power source other than gravity is re- 
quired for the accurate and rapid blending, BY WEIGHT, of dry free-flowing materials. 
Accuracy and speed are assured because the rate of flow is controlled by the weight of the 
material being fed. 





This sturdy, compact Feeder is equally at home weigh-blending in scratch feed plants 
and terminal elevators, or governing grain flow to first-break rolls in flour mills. It is avail- 
able in capacities of from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute of wheat or similar material. 

It is soundly built and is so designed that a change in feed rate can be made simply 
and easily by setting the weights on the Feed Beam. In addition, when equipped with the 
Automatic Shut-Off, almost any type of start-stop,synchronized or pro- 
grammed operation is possible. 

For more details on feeding and blending the modern way — BY 
WEIGHT-—call your nearest W&T Representative. He’ll be glad to ex- 
plain how Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used profitably in your 
mixing or blending program. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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wheat remain unexplained, particu- 
larly the phenomenon of the dark 
coloration which develops in the 
germ. It appears probable that this 
change is an inherent one in the 
grain and is not primarily due to 
micro-organisms. Further research 
will need to be concentrated on the 
activity of enzymes in the various 
tissues of the wheat kernel itself. 
The possibility that this color forma- 
tion is non-enzymatic also must not 
be overlooked since it may be re- 
called that wheat germ is very high 
in pure sugar as well as in protein. 

The possibility exists of a chem- 
ical interaction of sugars with pro- 





teins which, as is now known, causes 
discoloration and darkening of a 
number of foods such as dried fruits 
and eggs. This possibility receives 
support from the fact that the rate 
of development of sick wheat not 
only increases with temperature but 
still can occur at moisture contents 
considerably below that at which 
active biological processes normally 
take place. 


A Better Name Needed 


By way of summary, it can be con- 
cluded that the condition known as 
sick wheat is a poorly defined one, 
due partially to the name which it 
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bears: It is suggested that terms such 
as germ-damaged or germ-darkened 
would express more closely the phy- 
sical appearance of such grain with- 
out assuming the existence of any 
physiological condition which is un- 
related to this deterioration. Such 
grain can be differentiated from heat 
damaged wheat not only by the 
slighter discoloration which exists in 
the body of the kernel but also by 
the lesser damage to baking proper- 
ties. 

Sick wheat development is favored 
by abnormally high temperature 
and moisture conditions and it is 
highly unlikely to occur in wheat 








THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR A EUREKA BATCH MIXER 








THE TEST of mixer efficiency is not so much in taking equal 


or approximately equal quantities of similar feeds and produc- 


ing a mixture of reasonable regularity. The smaller the percent- 


HEAVY DUTY 
CONSTRUCTION 


age of any one product, as with a concentrate which may be as 


low as .01 per cent of the whole, the greater the call on the 


efficiency of a Mixer. To test this theory, take one handful of 


MECHANICAL 


any outstanding concentrate and place along with full batch of 


feed in a Eureka Horizontal Batch Mixer of any capacity. Then 


allow the usual time for regular and thorough mixing. 


THE PROOF—Microscopic examination of the finished product 


will reveal the thorough permeation of the concentrate and 


prove the superiority of yet another Eureka machine. 


Gane 
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CREEK, NEW YORK 


The Worlds Largest Line of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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stored at safe moisture values (be- 
low 14%) and at moderate tempera- 
tures (below 80° F.). Strictly, germ- 
damaged wheat should be differen- 
tiated from moldy wheat since it can 
develop under conditions unfavorable 
to mold growth, that is at low mois- 
ture values (12.2%) and under at- 
mospheres inhibitory to molds (car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen). Under 
natural conditions, however, excessive 
and destructive mold growth usual- 
ly occurs together with the darkened 
germ and leads to a deterioration 
in grain quality manifested by an 
increase in fat acidity considerably 
in excess of that associated with 
germ darkening alone. 

It is clear that although sick wheat 
can develop in atmospheres devoid 
of oxygen, the presence of oxygen 
or the uninhibited natural respir:- 
tion of the grain itself can in no 
way stop the onset of this deterior: - 
tion. Indeed grain stored at lov 
moisture under an atmosphere cf 
pure carbon dioxide where norm: | 
aerobic respiration would be impo;- 
sible is at least as likely to retain 
its viability and commercial qua - 
ity as the same wheat stored in 
air. 

There does not exist any cure fcr 
sick wheat except the obvious pr»- 
ventive of storing the grain froin 
the time of harvest under dry and 
cool conditions with frequent inspe:- 
tion or turning. This procedure pr:- 
vents the development of high hu- 
midity zones due to moisture vapor 
diffusion, which may be caused ly 
temperature differentials in the grain 
bulk. Further studies on sick whei:t 
should take into account the enzy- 
matic activity resident in the aleurone, 
scutellum and embryo of the wheat 
as well as the possibility of non- 
enzymatic chemical interactions be- 
tween the constituents of the germ. 
The possibility of differences in vari- 
etal susceptibility should be explored. 

One major fact is clear. Regard- 
less of the haziness of terminology 
and general lack of information, sick 
or germ-damaged wheat is a seri- 
ous economic hazard to the grain 
and milling industries. Considerably 
more research on this problem will 
need to be carried on in order to 
clarify the nature and cause of this 
deterioration and to formulate meth- 
ods for its prevention. 


¥ ¥ 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S FAMOUS WHEAT 


The reputation for Canada’s hig’ 
quality wheat was built on Marquis, 
an almost perfect wheat, with bu! 
one exception. It was not resistan! 
to rust. Plant breeders have depend- 
ed upon Marquis as a parent breed 
ing stock in developing new varieties 
that possess the quality of Marqui- 
and the resistance of other varieties 
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PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETINS. 


ENTOLETER 





INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


FOR INSECT-FREE PROOUCrs 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER" Con- 
tinuous Insect Control System and the “EN- 
TOLETER" Scourer-Aspirator for dry-cleaning 
grain 

Name 

Company 


Address 


City, Zone and State ons 
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DOES YOUR MILL HAVE SINCE 1870 
THIS PROBLEM? Meee errcmes 
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Cut bag handling costs and 
add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 


Loader 


Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 
it by speeding up loading and unload- 
ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 


Flexoveyor taking bags off regular bags or cartons around the plant, too. 
conveyor into far end of box car. 





Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. 





Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 


| 
What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we’ll suggest | 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 






















, wa rc. \ re By wl you Red 
| o. ou bu 
NO OBLIGATION ~~ —-~ - a ae ; QUALITY. Fulton ytd 
Send coupon for \ ge ———__ <a craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 
free literature el _— value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
now. —_ ae \ plants listed below. 
: sireet address grate — iar all 
ai re Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
FLEXHOQOUEYVOR FG. COMPANY et ee 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 
315 £&. & C. BLDG. DENVER 2, COLORADO NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Buile co Your Specifications 


ETAL elevators complete with head and boot, 
made to your individual specification. This is an 
all metal unit that insures long wear and dust-tight 
performance. Boot is furnished with shaft mounted 
in ball bearings or babbitted take-ups. Boots also come 


oS with slide clean-out doors. Furnished with cotton or 
is onenee. rubberized belt and high speed cups. Special screw 


conveyor troughs and other sheet metal items made 
to your specifications. Prompt service. 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— 


E Cc 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E Cc 
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Vitamin Studies 
Open New Fields 
in Human Nutrition 


ITH the discovery of the vi- 
W aan and their subsequent 

availability as natural con- 
centrates or synthetic compounds, ex- 
perimentation with human subjects 
took on new meaning and scope. It 
became possible to prepare diets with 
vitamin contents which were more 
precisely known and which could be 
altered according to controlled plans. 
These studies in which single vita- 
mins were partly or completely omit- 
ted from human experimental diets 
led to a number of new fundamental 
concepts in nutrition. The most out- 
standing of these was the realization 
that the so-called “classic” deficien- 
cies—pellagra, beri-beri and scurvy— 
as observed in man, are manifesta- 
tions of multiple vitamin deficiencies 
rather than of a single vitamin defi- 
ciency. In human beings, “‘pure’’ defi- 
ciency diseases are rare because peo- 
pe on inadequate diets generally are 
d-ficient in several essential nutri- 
ents. The use of human experimental 
subjects in the production of isolated 
vitamin deficiencies demonstrated the 
fuct, for example, that only certain 
s\)mptoms of clinical pellagra are in- 
duced by a lack of nicotinic acid in 
the diet. Thus human pellagra as it 
occurs among ill-fed people presents 
a multiplicity of symptoms which in- 
clude not only the dermatitis of nico- 
tinie acid deficiency, but often the 
mental and nervous disturbances of 
thiamine deficiency, the anemia of 
folie acid deficiency, the eye and 
mouth ailments of riboflavin deficien- 
cy and even the scorbutic signs of 
vitamin C deficiency. 


An Early Symptom 


Another major contribution of hu- 
man studies with isolated vitamin de- 
ficiencies is the recognition that vita- 
min deficiency may exist in a mild or 
sub-clinical but still serious form 
long before evidence of the classic de- 
ficiency diseases becomes apparent. 
This has represented a significant ad- 
vance not only in nutrition, but in 
modern clinical medicine. Many hith- 
erto inexplicable disturbances of the 
various organs or physiological sys- 
tems of the body can now be traced 
to vitamin inadequacy and relieved 
by vitamin therapy. 


B Vitamins Studied First 


Among the earliest controlled ex- 
periments in the deliberate induc- 
tion of a vitamin deficiency in a hu- 
man being were those reported in 
1935 by Katherine Elsom of the Hos- 
pital of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At that time the multiple na- 
ture of the vitamin B complex was 
but newly recognized and only a few 
of its presently known components 
identified. Not much was known con- 
cerning the milder or sub-clinical 
forms of vitamin deficiency. As Dr. 
Elsom pointed out, “clinical distur- 
bances incident to mild deficiency of 
vitamin B in the diet, as opposed to 
frank deficiencies such as_ beri-beri 
and pellagra, are commonly believed 
to be very rare in man and are 
thought to occur only when the diet 
is grossly abnormal or when there is 
Serious interference with absorption 
from the gastrointestinal tract.” That 
Such sub-clinical manifestations of 
vitamin deficiency were not at all as 
rare aS was supposed, however, was 
Strongly suspected by Elsom as a re- 
Sult of observations on numerous pa- 
tients on diets which were not ob- 

» viously abnormal. As a test of this 
hypothesis, two patients were select- 





ed for feeding experiments in which 
the vitamin B content of the diet was 
deliberately restricted. The resulting 
deficiency symptoms were carefully 
noted and recorded. 


Clinical Study of Malnutrition 

One patient, formerly suffering 
from malnutrition, but apparently in 
good health at the start of the ex- 
periment, was placed on a diet mod- 
erately deficient in “vitamin B” for 
five months. When clinical manifes- 
tations of deficiency became appar- 
ent, various fractions of the vitamin 
B complex were added to the diet 
and the results of their administra- 
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tion noted. In the case of the second 
patient, who had entered the hospital 
with fully developed signs of vitamin 
deficiency, the diet was also restrict- 
ed in its vitamin B content and the 
effects of subsequent vitamin supple- 
ments noted. The first patient devel- 
oped symptoms of deficiency after 
five weeks on the experimental diet. 
In both patients these symptoms in- 
cluded, among others, loss of weight, 
edema, lowered blood pressure, loss 
of gastrointestinal tone, and loss of 
appetite. In both cases administra- 
tion of vitamins was followed by 
weight gains even in the face of loss 
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of considerable edema fluid from the 
body. Disappearance of edema was 
associated with a restoration of nor- 
mal serum protein levels and the re- 
establishment of a positive nitrogen 
balance. Vitamin B: and B: concen- 
trates were effective in partly re- 
storing normal body status, but it 
was found that complete cures could 
be effected only by administration of 
yeast as well. As in the classical ani- 
mal experiments, this indicated that 
human beings required additional fac- 
tors of the B complex, at that time 
unknown.—Borden’s Nutrition Re- 
view. 
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Today, streamlined efficiency and 
undreamed of operating econo- 
mies have outmoded the Model ‘‘T.” 


So it is in 


the Milling Industry—strict pure food laws... 
high production demands—all are working to- 
gether in the trend toward complete moderni- 


zation. 
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In step with modern milling practice, Sprout- 
Waldron has announced a completely new Type 
“480” Double Roller Mill. 
placed on sanitary features . . 
and economical operation. 


Design emphasis is 
. more efficient 


You’ll want to know more about this new mill 
as soon as possible. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


For full details, contact 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 
Since 1866” 
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ERE’S heating equipment 
that will stand up under 
the conditions peculiar to the 
flour producing industry. GRID 
Unit Heaters are engineered, 
designed and constructed to combat the 
flour dust conditions that make space 
heating a continual headache to mill op- 
erators—because: 

More “free” area per foot of heating 
surface in GRID Unit Heaters than any 
other unit on the market today. Hence, 
no clogging due to flour dust. And, 
easier to keep clean and operating at 
highest efficiency. 

GRID heating sections are one piece 
construction high test cast iron—the 
metal for permanency. No electrolysis because 
no dissimilar metals are used in GRID construc- 
tion. Hence, no maintenance expense—but years 
of trouble-free heating service. 


D.J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 
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The Role of Enzymes 
in Cereal Technology 


ent in wheat is of concern to 

millers. Increasing the mois- 
ture content of dry wheat creates 
conditions of instability, the first 
manifestation of which is an ac- 
celerated rate of respiration. This is 
an oxidation process, as shown by the 
production of heat. An increase in 
the rate of respiration means a more 
rapid rate of living. Dry seed is able 
to maintain viability because of the 
slow rate of living, but an increase in 
moisture, with consequent rise in res- 
piration rate and heat production, 
greatly shortens the duration in which 
the life principle is continued in the 
seed. Cool, dry conditions are best 
for maintenance of viability in seeds. 


T HE stability of substances pres- 


Germination Increases Sugar Content 


If the moisture content of wheat 
is increased to about 40%, or approxi- 
mately what is absorbed when wheat 
is soaked in water, changes connected 
with germination take place. A sam- 
ple of dry wheat which tested 68 mil- 
ligrams of maltose sugar per 10 
grams of wheat meal was kept under 
conditions of germination for 72 
hours (Table 1). At the end of that 
time, the amount of maltose in 10 
grams of the whole wheat meal was 
increased to 415 milligrams. Some of 
the germinated kernels were separat- 
ed into halves, brush ends and germ 
ends, and these were tested separate- 
ly for maltose content. 

The germ ends contained more mal- 
tose than the whole kernels and near- 
ly six times as much maltose as the 
brush ends. The increase in maltose 
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Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 
of world-famous 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH | 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 


j 

| 
Distributors: | 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 


had been produced by enzymes during 
the process of germination. The ger- 
mination process also increases the 
maltose producing power or diastatic 


Table 1.—Increase in Maltose Producing 
Power by the Germination of Wheat 
for 72 Hours 

Milligrams maltose 
per 10 grams meal 
Increase 


Before After during 
diastasis diastasis diastasis 
Check, not 
germinated .. 68 240 172 
Whole kernels, 
germinated .. 415 1,050 635 
Germ ends, 
germinated .- 720 1,800 1,080 


Brush ends, 
germinated .. 130 750 620 

activity, also designated as diastasis, 
which is measured in terms of milli- 
grams of maltose produced wher 
wheat meal is digested for one hour 
in water at 86° F. The maltose pro 
ducing power was much greater ir 
all cases after than before germina 
tion. It was greatest in the gern 
ends, less in the whole kernels anc 
least in the brush ends. 


Saccharogenic enzymes are respon 
sible for the increase in maltose con 
tent during germination and also thx 
increase of the power to produce mal 
tose. These enzymes are main) 
those which are stored in the kerne! 
presumably after the kernel building 
processes of growth were finished 
They are activated by the increased 
moisture content needed to start and 
maintain the germination process 
Additional enzymes are also secreted 
before and during the germination 
process. The epithelial layer of cells 
located between the germ and the 
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endosperm have as their special func- 
tion the secretion of enzymes, that 
are needed to decompose the stable 
substances stored in the wheat ker- 
nels in order to be usable for build- 
ing the tissues in the new plant. 


The increased power of maltose 
production after germination is due 
both to the activated storage enzymes 
and to the enzymes added by secre- 
tion. During germination, maltose 
production is slow compared with 
what takes place during diastasis. 
During 72 hours of germination (Ta- 
ble 1) 347 milligrams of maltose was 
produced in the meal of the whole 
kernel. During one hour of diastasis 
at 86° F., 635 milligrams were pro- 
duced, due to the catalytic effect of 
the higher temperature and the larg- 
er amount of water present during 
diastasis. 


Enzymes Are Characterized By 
What They Do 


The substances upon which en- 
zymes act and in which they cause 
transformations are known as _ sub- 
strates. The names of these sub- 
strates furnish the basis for the nam- 
ing and classification of enzymes. 
The enzymes are usually named by 
incorporating the term “ase” with the 
name of the substrate. Thus, en- 
zymes which act on proteins are 
called proteases and those which act 
on starch are known as amylases 
from “amylum,” the Latin word for 
starch. They are also known as 
diastases. ‘The enzymes which act 
on fat are called lipases, derived 
from the Greek word “‘lipos” for fat. 
The more general name for enzymes 
which act on various forms of fats 
is esterases, of which the lipases con- 
stitute one group. Often the ending 
“lvtie” instead of ‘‘ase” is used. This 
terminology simulates electrolytic. 

Che combination of “lytic” with the 
name of the substrate is used as an 
adjective. Thus we have amymolytic 
cnzymes, proteolytic enzymes and 

polytic enzymes for those which act 
on starch, proteins or fats respec- 
tively. 

Some Special Names 


Some of the well-known enzymes 
were named before the present sys- 
tem was adopted. Saliva contains 
an enzyme, ptyalin, which changes 
starch to sugar as is well known from 
the sweetness which develops upon 
the prolonged chewing of bread. The 
enzyme in gastric juice which splits 
the proteins into simple compounds 
was discovered more than a century 
ago and was cafled pepsin from the 
Greek word “pepsis” which means 
digestion. Pancreatic juice contains 
the enzyme, pancreatin, which acts 
on carbohydrates, and also trypsin, a 
protease. Papain is a protease pres- 
ent in several plants, including wheat, 
and was first studied in the green 
fruit of the papaya. 


Hydrolyzing Enzymes 

Hundreds of different enzymes are 
known. Those of particular interest 
in cereal chemistry may be placed in 
four general groups: carbohydrases, 
proteases, esterases which include lip- 
ases, and oxidases or oxidizing en- 
zymes. The first three of these may 
be placed in one general group called 
hydrolytic enzymes. Their main func- 
tion is to split the compounds upon 
which they act with the accompany- 
ing addition of water to the units of 
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the products. Thus the large starch 
molecule (C.H»O;)n is broken down 
into maltose, CsH:Ou; glucose, 
C.H2O., and dextrins of varying com- 
position. These products have more 
water, H.O, in proportion, than does 
the starch from which they are de- 
rived. The same is true of the cleav- 
age products from proteins and fats. 
All have smaller molecules than the 
substances from which they were de- 
rived as well as the common property 
of having a greater proportion of 
water in combination. 

Enzymes are specific in their ac- 
tion. That is, an enzyme will act 


only on a certain substrate, but they 
also act in stages. 
brought about by a particular en- 
zyme. The following illustrates some 
of the processes. The amylases, 
found especially in malted grain, 
hydrolyze starch to maltose. The 
maltose is then acted on by maltase 
which changes it to glucose. Dex- 
trines are produced by intermediate 
steps. Similarly it requires several 
proteases to hydrolyze the complex 
protein molecules to amino acids. 
Pepsin hydrolyzes proteins to pro- 
teoses and peptones which still have 
protein properties. Thus the pro- 
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Each stage is 
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tease pepsin splits the large protein 
molecule into smaller units without 
destroying all protein characteristics. 
Some proteases like trypsin and erep- 
sin hydrolyze the proteins to peptones 
and even to amino acids. 

These enzymes, however, are not 
simple substances but each consists 
of a mixture of several proteases. 
Thus one protease may split the pro- 
tein molecule only to simpler units 
like the peptones. Then another 
splits these to peptides, and still an- 
other protease splits the peptides to 
amino acids. The amino acids, while 
still complex, are hydrolyzed to such 





In the early days of American milling, power was 
supplied by a huge wheel turned by water power. Its 
speed was regulated by using a “spill” to expel the 


excess flow of water. 


Even today, many small community mills are still 
operated by the water wheel. Milling in general, how- 
ever, has abandoned primitive power methods in favor 
of more advanced operating systems. 


In the same manner, milling today has done away 
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Old Mill in the Great Smokies near Whittier, North Carolina 


The “Spill” Regulated Wheel Speed... 
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with the outmoded. unsure techniques of combating 
rodent and insect infestation by turning to the newer, 


made possible by modern chemical 


Dow has participated in the progress of American 
milling with its complete line of dependable grain 


insecticides—including spot and space 
your fumigator or write our Fumigant 


Division for information. 


This is No. 9 of a series covering early days in American milling. If you have a photo- 
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an extent that the protein character- 
istics are lost. They are the units 
which can be used for building new 
proteins. Thus in germination of the 
seed, the protein molecules are bro- 
ken down into these amino acids in 
order to have units of such mobility 
that they can be moved from inside 
the kernel to the place where new 
plant tissues are built. In the proc- 
ess of digestion of food in the animal 
body, the proteins are hydrolyzed by 
the different proteases into amino 
acids which are then used for build- 
ing and repair of body tissue. 


Oxidizing Enzymes 


The main function of oxidizing en- 
zymes is to promote oxidation. The 
classification of these enzymes varies 
somewhat with different authors. 
Some use “oxidases” as the general 
name for the class. Others use “oxi- 
dases” as a subclass or group name. 
Besides oxidases, the groups: oxy- 
genases, peroxidases and catalases are 
given. Zymase, the group of en 
zymes which promote fermentation 
by yeast, is classed with the oxidiz- 
ing enzymes. 

In building the various compounds 
in the plant, deoxidation is first nec- 
essary in order to obtain the carbon 
from the carbon dioxide, CO... Then 
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this carbon is recombined in the vari- 
ous organic substances such as pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. The 
various processes connected with oxi- 
dation in plants must take place at 
ordinary temperature in order that 
neither the cell structures nor the 
products shall be injured. The main 
function of oxidizing enzymes is to 
make this possible. Catalases are 
placed in a class by themselves by 
some writers. Thus there is consid- 
erable variation in the naming and 
classification of these oxidizing en- 
zymes which have the common func- 
tion of promoting oxidation. 

Living cells can produce other cells 
and some cells’ have the function of 
producing enzymes which serve as 
tools for other cells in performing 
biological activities. 

Enzymes differ from cells in that 
they cannot produce other enzymes. 
Enzymes, however, can act independ- 
ently of living cells. Fermentation, 
caused by yeast, is due to a group 
of enzymes known as zymase which 
produce alcoholic fermentation. Zy- 
mase may be removed from yeast by 
first crushing the cells and then sep- 
arating by appropriate methods. This 
product will cause the same kind of 
alcoholic fermentation as is produced 
by living yeast cells. Several enzymes, 
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such as pepsin, trypsin, papain, dias- 
tase and others may be obtained by 
separation from the cells or environ- 
ment in which they are produced. In 
the dry condition, they maintain their 
activity for long periods. The com- 
mercial production of enzymes is 
highly developed. 


Enzymes Persist After Life Departs 


How enzymes are separate from 
the life principle is specially shown 
by their existence in active condition 
in flour. The continuance of the life 
principle in the kernel depends on 
maintaining the structural organiza- 
tion. After this is destroyed by mill- 
ing, the life principle can no longer 
function. But the enzymes which 
were present in the kernel are found 
in an active condition in the mill prod- 
ucts. The continuance of the life 
principle in wheat is of much more 
limited duration than the continu- 
ance of the activity of the enzymes. 
Most wheat kernels are dead after 
about 10 years, the duration of life 
depending on the temperature and 
moisture. One sample of hard winter 
wheat 45 years old had a diastatic 
activity of 122 maltose units per 10 
grams wheat and another sample of 
old Turkey wheat had a diastatic ac- 
tivity of 181 units. Both these sam- 
ples had zero viability. 

The enzymes which serve as the 
“tools” of the life principle remain 
the same as the tools of a mechanic 
are left after he departs from this 
life. A straight flour 29 years old 
had a diastatic activity of 167 units. 
While it was not known what units 
would have been obtained in the fresh 
condition the figures are sufficiently 
high to show the persistence of en- 
zyme activity during a long period 
of storage. 
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Grinding 
Standards 


T is said to be customary in some 
mills to carry out regular sieving 
tests on ground stocks from re- 

duction rolls in a manner similar to 
the release testing of the break rolls. 
In the opinion of most millers this is 
an unnecessary refinement, not worth 
the considerable trouble involved, un- 
less, perhaps, in the case of the first 
few reductions. Once the correct type 
of grind has been decided on, most 
roller men can adhere closely to it 
by means of the usual criterions, 
stock appearance, feel and tempera- 
ture. 

In any case, if the sieving tests are 
made, it should be kept in mind that 
they are aids to obtaining regularity 
in grinding, and do not necessarily 
give the amounts of flour being 
dressed out by the centrifugals or 
plansifters, though the relation be- 
tween the two could be established. 
For the tailings rolls, sieving num- 
bers corresponding to the dunst 
sheets probably serve as the best 
guides. 

As a guide to the maintenance of 
regularity in grinding, it has some- 
times occurred to the writer that 
busheling of a stock before and after 
grinding may give a test perhaps as 
accurate, and certainly more speedy, 
than sieving. The specific weight of 
any ground stock does alter marked- 
ly when the grinding pressure is 
changed. The temperature increase in 
grinding also gives a good indication 
of the work being done by the rolls, 
and it is highly probable that in the 
future pressure gauges will be a fur- 
ther aid to roll control.—J. H. Scott. 
in “Flour Milling Processes.” 




















If a vote were taken among flour and feed mills, high speed sifting 
would win hands down as the most popular sifting method in use today. 

Reasons for this popularity are typified by Richmond Gyro-Whip 
Sifters such as the model pictured which is one of a complete line of 
high speed units for every sifting problem. These sifters possess such 
advantages as small installation space, low power requirements, and a 
greater capacity per square foot. Moreover, they come in a variety of sizes 
and types so that they can be used in either flour or feed mills, depend- 
ing on the model. 

In flour mills the Gyro-Whip is the ideal means of rebolting and is eco- 
nomical replacement for space-consuming reels. It is particularly adapted 
to handling break stocks, reductions, tail stocks and feed-ins and has a 


minimum of dead areas, crevices or ledges where infestation can breed. 

In feed mills the Gyro-Whip is especially adapted for feed dressing 
where it scalps off all impurities such as strings, tags, lumps, sticks, fuzz 
and any other foreign material. When so used, the usual capacity range 
is from 8 to 24 tons per hour for a single machine. Another feed mill 
application of Richmond equipment is the use of the Gyro-Whip Cracked 
Corn Grader, for closely grading and mildly 
polishing all types of cracked corn. 

Write today for further information on 
Gyro-Whip Sifters, as well as other Richmond 
Sifters, all designed particularly to meet your 
sifting needs. 
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“Multiwalls give extra loaves 
out of 100 lbs. of flour!’ 


Most millers realize that paper empties clean. But 
probably few know how important a saving is effected. 
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St. Regis has tests that indicate a pound to a pound and 
a half of flour is lost through siftage and retention in cotton 
—as contrasted with the complete, clean emptying of the 
multiwall. 


So you get extra loaves of bread to every 100 Ibs. of 
flour! The Manager—like many others—is a booster for 
paper bags because they keep product and plant clean and 
sanitary, and have good resale value. 


Pass this saving along to your customers, by using St. 
Regis Multiwall Paper Bags for your flour. And pack it 
with the one-man-operated St. Regis Packer designed for 
those bags. A St. Regis sales office near you will gladly talk 
with you about a St. Regis Packaging System. 





SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ‘Rk ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE +» NEWYORK I7, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO + ALLENTOWN + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL ° HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 








REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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Fit these machines together to form a 
complete system of balanced cleaning 




















SOLVED! 


Every grain cleaning problem in your mill 





Hart-Carter machines may be installed 
individually as part of any existing clean- 
ing department or they may be harnessed 
together in any modernizing or new con- 
struction program to form a complete 
coordinated system of balanced cleaning. 





HART-CARTER COMPANY 


When teamed together to form a complete system 
of balanced cleaning, Hart-Carter machines can con- 
tribute to increased profit in many important ways. 
Along with substantial savings in power, installation 
of new Hart-Carter cleaning and processing units 
helps to prevent costly shutdown and time losses; 
eliminates the need for frequent overhauls and parts 
replacement; steps up capacity and volume; permits 
greater flexibility in controlling results; improves 
the quality of the finished product through more ex- 
acting and dependable work. Today’s milling pro- 
duction methods demand this modern, cost-cutting 
equipment. Put yourself dollars and cents to the 
good replacing old machines with new. Hart-Carter 
engineers will be glad to check your requirements 
and make recommendations wherever worthwhile 
improvements can be made. Write for details. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 

handy file-size binders containing Hart-Carter illustrated 

folders en machines that serve your particular businesses 
Write to us if you want one of these 
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A MILLING STATESMAN 


~ OVERNMENT not infrequently turns to 
business and industry for executive and leg- 
islative talent. Less often industry recruits from 
government. In Sydney Anderson, whose death is 
recorded elsewhere in this issue, there was an 
outstanding example of the latter process. He 
was first a legislator whose career in Congress 
demonstrated qualities of statesmanship. Then, 
first as leader and spokesman for a great industry 
and finally as an executive of a great company 
unit in that industry, he converted his abilities 
and experience into an active asset to the bread- 
stuffs world and to the national economy. 

There is a special significance in the second 
phase of this progression. Mr. Anderson came into 
the milling field at a turning point in the indus- 
try’s development. In truth, he was an important 
avent in molding that development, which was 
iv make the flour manufacturer more conscious 
0: his public responsibility and the necessity for 
presenting a united and articulate industrial front 
toward the encroachments of a more and more 
socially responsive government. This was the be- 
cinning of all those devices and relationships that 
have flowered into today’s techniques for achieving 
f.vorable “public relations.” 

Mr. Anderson was the first and only full-time 
president of the Millers National Federation. 
Before that the national association of flour 
millers had been operating upon the traditional 
trade association model, concerning itself with 
problems and affairs lying almost wholly within 
the industry. Thenceforth its concern would be 
as great for matters outside. An indicative action 
under his presidency was the establishment of 
the federation’s Washington office. 

Not long after Mr. Anderson became the 
federation’s president a code of ethics for the 
industry was adopted, bearing the imprint of his 
influence and authorship. The preamble and its 
first and principal tenet can be appropriately 
quoted here: 

“Resolved, That in compliance with the pro- 
gram of the United States Department of Com- 
merce for the elimination of waste in distribution 
and for the adoption of simplified business prac- 
tices and uniformity of method and forms; to 
promote equality of competition and facility in 
interpreting such competition; to eliminate un- 
sound, unbusiness-like and unethical practices; 
and to promote the highest standard of business 
ethics and conduct—the Millers National Federa- 
tion has adopted and urges the adherence of its 
members to the following Code of Ethics and 
Business Practices: 

‘1. We will strive to maintain the highest 
excellence in quality, merchandising service and 
business practice in order that others may respect 
then. We will deal honorably with our competi- 
tors, our customers and the public, and we will 
refrain from any action, method or practice which 
if indulged in by a competitor we would regard as 
unethical, unsound, or unbusiness-like.” 

Addressing his newly-adopted constituency, Mr. 
Anderson said to the convention that approved 
the code: “Harmony is possible in the milling 
industry only if we are able to bring out the 
spiritual forces behind our actions. I have come to 
believe that what is needed is a revival of spiritu- 
al and moral forces. Practical measures are useless 
unless the spiritual forces that will bring har- 
mony can be aroused, and there must be behind 
the code of ethics an honest seeking to enforce 
them.” 

Mr. Anderson’s leadership of the federation 
fell in the McNary-Haugen period of national 
legislation, and his opposition in Congress to this 
early attempt to put government bureaucracy in 
place of business had directed favorable attention 
upon him. Millers recognized in him the kind of 
man, experienced in political economy, who was 
needed to arm them against the industry’s new 
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problems lying outside their plants and markets. 
From this time forth association organization and 
effort were made to converge upon the federa- 
tion’s powerful modern set-up of trained per- 
sonnel. 

There was no dearth of industrial “family” 
affairs to deal with in the time of Mr. Anderson’s 
association leadership—120-day bookings, con- 
signment shipping, rebates, carrying charges, uni- 
form sales contracts, cost accounting. And in such 
matters his interest and helpful counsel were 
available to the industry throughout his subse- 
quent connection with General Mills, which is to 
say the remainder of his distinguished career. 
Often the spokesman, always the wise and gener- 
ous adviser of his industry, he earned the title of 
milling’s elder statesman. 


eee 
WHAT EVERY FARMER OUGHT 
TO KNOW 


HE flour miller is the wheat farmer’s best 
"Gane, He ought to know this—perhaps 
he does. But there has been little evidence, 
through all the years since the grower’s depen- 
dence upon his principal processor became an 
obvious fact, that the wheat farmer appreciated 
this great good fortune. Too often, in too many 
ways, he has seemed to consider the miller as 
anything but a friend. 

Perhaps millers, on their part, have been 
remiss in cultivating a proper entente. They have 
done much for the farmer. They have supported 
his just aspirations for a profitable price. They 
have endeavored to assist him on one particular 
practical road to this goal, in producing more 
profitable wheat types. They have given him the 
effective sympathy that has resulted in political 
and legislative favor. Yet they have failed to 
“sell” themselves in such a way as to get any 
perceptible degree of reciprocation. 

A hopeful circumstance of the moment is the 
announcement that the Millers National Federa- 
tion has been invited to explain its long range 
program of flour promotion to several thousand 
wheat farmers meeting under the sponsorship of 
agricultural groups in Dodge City, Kansas, 
Spokane, Wash., and Condon, Ore. The benefits 
from this approach should flow in both directions. 


’ Millers need the understanding and active support 


of farmers, and farmers need the success of the 
promotion program. A bigger market for one is a 
bigger market for the other. 

e©e 8@ 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PARITY 


EMARKABLE evidence of misunderstanding 
and inconsistency is shown in the press and 
on political platforms in dealing with the subject 
of farm parity prices. It is a favorite procedure 
either to attack the high parity and support level 
for grains, or to attack those who advocate making 
the revised parity formula contained in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1948 effective in 1949 
instead of in 1950. The latter criticism apparently 
is based on the assumption that the revised for- 
mula will reduce farm income and thus is generally 
opposed by farmers. 
It is rare, at least in our experience, that a 
writer or speaker deals with the parity subject 
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as a whole, or attempts to explain it; usually the 
major consideration, and often the whole consider- 
ation is given to grain prices. The fact that few 
readers or listeners know anything about the re- 
quirements of the farm act, in either its old or 
revised forms, makes possible the acceptance of 
a lot of generalizations, half-truths and misstate- 
ments that are advanced by advocates of one view- 
point or another. 

Characteristic of such comments is the follow- 
ing, taken from a recent editorial in one of the 
large and influential daily newspapers: “Talk of 
pulling the support props out right away instead 
of sticking to the commitment for 1949, is reckless 
and irresponsible. The year ahead will be needed 
to get a calm and carefully studied view of what 
the future holds for agriculture and to assure that 
the descent from the boom level will be neither 
excessive nor abrupt. Even if the farmers get by 
this year and the next, the prospect is for a re- 
sumption of the squeeze felt between the wars. . 
The tremendous rise in costs of production brings 
out the precariousness of the farm position in this 
third year after the end of the fighting, and 
the irresponsibility of such rash proposals for an 
immediate pulling down of the supports in the face 
of declines which have already run 50% for 
grains.” 

Several important factors are ignored in such 
a more or less typical argument. Support prices 
cannot sensibly be considered to be profit guar- 
antees to farmers regardless of supply and de- 
mand, but should only be insurance against dis- 
aster to our agriculture; thus, elasticity in the 
construction of price floors is necessary. Also, 
farm prosperity is by no means entirely dependent 
upon income from grains. Livestock, poultry and 
dairy products are the foundation of agricultural 
welfare, and these phases of farming are handi- 
capped rather than helped when grain prices are 
held out of line with returns from meat, eggs and 
milk. The sooner a realistic adjustment is achieved 
between grain prices and feed lot products, the 
better off agriculture as a whole will be, and the 
sounder will be the market for all farm products. 

Figured as of July 15, the new parity formula 
would mean a drop of 40¢ a bushel in parity for 
wheat, of 19¢ a bushel for corn and of 12¢ a bushel 
for oats. But it also would mean increases of 
almost $3 a cwt. in parity prices of beef cattle and 
lambs and of 47¢ a cwt. for hogs. Parity price for 
milk at wholesale would be 17¢ a cwt. higher. 
Parity would be somewhat higher for turkeys and 
chickens, but would be 7.3¢ a dozen lower for 
eggs. 

These figures indicate that application of the 
more elastic parity formula to 1949 production 
would not necessarily be a blow to the farmers or 
to agricultural prosperity, as so many speakers 
and writers would have the public believe. In fact, 
it probably would place farm products on a sound- 
er basis. 

ee ®@ 
THE 100-LB. RIPPLE WIDENS 


ESTERN Canada’s millers have joined in 

the chorus of trade groups on this con- 
tinent calling for the buying and selling of 
grains on a 100-lb. rather than the traditional, 
outmoded and cumbersome bushel basis. Their 
association, meeting in Saskatoon, also asked 
that flour be packed in 100-lb. sacks instead of 
98-lb. sacks. Both of these proposals were urged 
as highly desirable changes in the present mar- 
keting and packaging practices which are so 
vitally concerned with the operation of flour 
milling. It was agreed that they would simplify 
buying and selling and bring Canada’s practices 
in line with systems in other countries. The 
movement in this direction, begun not long ago 
in the U.S., thus becomes a widening ripple. It 
is very much to be hoped that, unlike most 
ripples, it will not die down into the smooth 
waters of inertia. Ps 

























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 


















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 







KANSAS CITY 6, mrSSOURT 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An improved demand for 
bran and middlings has brought prices 
back up from the low points established last 
midweek. Inquiry from Texas and Oklahoma 
has’ absorbed surplus feeds in the Kansas 
City areas, resulting in price firmness which 
has put Minneapolis feeds in competition 
over wider territory. Local offerings are 
curtailed by the continued strike of mill 
workers. Quotations Oct. 11: bran $43, 
standard midds. $47, flour midds. $61.50, 
red dog $68 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Red 
dog has been in good demand along the 
eastern seaboard, particularly in the Vir- 
ginias, for hog feeds and this is expected 
to continue for another month. 

Duluth: Demand has slackened; the trend 
is unchanged to higher and supplies are 
heavy; pure bran $43, standard bran $42, 
standard midds. $46, flour midds. $61, mixed 
feeds $54.50, red dog $67.50. 

Kansas City: Demand is improving for 
millfeed and offers aré not as easy to lo- 
cate. Bran is up about $4 from the low 
point of last week and shorts have risen $2. 
Colder weather, steady corn prices and 
firmer tone of other ingredients are causing 
the advance. Quotations Oct. 9: bran $40@ 
40.50, shorts $49.50@50.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was well in 
excess of supply, and mills found it easy to 
dispose of a curtailed output. Increasing 
demand from the mixed car trade took 
eare of most offerings. Interest heightened 
in bran, due to the wide spread, and the 
lighter offal advanced $2 while shorts top- 
pled $3. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $39.25@39.75, mill run $44.25@44.75, 
gray shorts $49@50. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed has im- 
proved. In most mills supplies about offset 
demand, but some mills report supplies as 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $40, shorts $50; bran $2 higher, shorts 
$2.50 lower, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $46@47, gray shorts $56@57, delivered 
TCP; about $2 higher on bran, but $3 
lower on shorts compared with previous 
week. Demand is good and production is 
kept cleaned up. 

Oklahoma City: Prices fluctuated and 
closed $2 up to 2.50 down, the decline 
being on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $41.80@42.80, mill run $46.80@47.80, 
shorts $52@53. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes, 

Omaha: Demand is slow and supplies are 
plentiful. Bran $40.50, shorts $50. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$1 ton higher and shorts $3@3.50 ton 
lower. Supplies are adequate. (uotations 
basis Kansas City: bran $38.50@39, gray 
shorts $48@49. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $44.50@ 45.50, standard 
midds. $48@48.50, flour midds. $57@63, red 
dog $70@71. 

St. Louis: There is only a fair demand 
for spot stuff. Trade generally is acting 
indifferent. However, bran is 50¢ up while 
gray shorts are steady to 50¢ off. Bran 
is $42@42.50, gray shorts $51.50@52. 

Buffalo: The differential between bran 
and standard middlings has narrowed down 
to about $5 ton as a result of a sharp 
decline in the price of standard middlings. 
Bran is holding firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $45@46, standard midds. $50 
W651, flour midds, $57@58, red dog $70@71. 

Boston: Low price levels brought in- 
creased activity in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week, and quotations responded 
with price increases ranging from $1@1.50. 
Dealers reported that business was brisk 
on all fronts, with some of the larger 
users coming into the market for sub- 
stantial lots. Smaller buyers were more ac- 
tive than for some time, with some of 
these operators arranging bookings far be- 
yond their usual amounts. 

Marketing authorities attributed the pro- 
nounced increase in buying activity to a 
further increase in milk prices in this area 
which has improved the dairy outlook im- 
measurably. Another factor is the record 
hatching which is being experienced in this 
area. Quotations: spring bran $51.50@52, 
middlings $59, mixed feeds $59.50, red 
dog $72. 

Philadelphia: The underlying easiness of 
standard middlings continues to be the 
principal feature of the local millfeed mar- 
ket. Otherwise, the picture is still one of 
slow trading, somewhat in reflection of 
the diminished demand for ingredients, for 
the supply situation has improved quite a 
bit. Those in the trade say the small 
interest centers almost entirely on prompt 
shipment. Quotations: standard midds. $59 
@60, bran $52@53, red dog $74@75. 

Pittsburgh: Bran and middlings are in 
better demand. Prices moved up and down 
last week and closed a little higher. Sup- 
plies are bought only for immediate needs. 
Bran, Pittsburgh district, f.o.b., is quoted 
at $48.50@50.20, standard midds. $54.20@ 
57.50, flour midds. $70@71.20, red dog $78.20. 

Atlanta: Demand is restricted, the trend 
unsteady and supplies are sufficient; wheat 
bran $50.50@51, gray shorts $60.50@61. 

New Orleans: With wheat bran somewhat 
stronger and gray shorts showing decided 
weakness, millfeed sales continue on the 
light side. Feed mixers and jobbers con- 
tinue to purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and only occasional lots are being worked 
for prompt shipment. Export inquiries show 
some improvement, with most interest in 
bran, but no sales are reported. Bran $48.25 
@49, shorts $58@59.25. 


Seattle: The market was sluggish, with 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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ENGINEERS, 
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‘ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 













CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e@ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 













DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHEAT ° BARLEY 


CORN: OATS 
FIELD SEEDS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








‘““‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











little change pricewise. Buyers were pick- 
ing up supplies only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and there was nothing in the future 
to indicate that forward buying might 
be advisable. Barley and the other grains 
were still hanging heavily over the market, 
and going price levels of somewhat un- 
der $50 were considered by the trade to 
be about correct, judged in relationship 
to the other carbohydrates available for 
feed formulation. Market quiet; $48@48.50 
sacked Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with supply and 
demand about equal. Mills are operating 
to capacity six days a week, with Sun- 
days off. Plants are booked into Decem- 
ber. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$50, middlings $54; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $57, middlings $61; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran $57.50, middlings $61.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Although demand is 
good, supply is adequate to meet it. Mills 
expect the millfeed situation to tighten up 
considerably soon as they are not produc- 
ing as much as at present. Quotations: bran 
$55, shorts $57, middlings $60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed situation is un- 
changed. Demand for all types is strong 
and exceeds available supplies. Produc- 
tion from western mills is going chiefly 
to eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
just fair. There has been some pressing 
for sales by smaller prairie mills and al- 
though bran is a shade weaker, shorts 
remain steady. No export business has 
been reported lately and buying interest 
from the Hawaiian Islands has died away. 
Cash car quotations: bran $52.80, shorts 
$56.80, middlings $59.30@59.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are higher 
than a week ago, influenced by stronger rye 
grain values and some easing in millfeed 
credits. Demand continues on the light side. 
Quotations Oct. 11: pure white $4.50, me- 
dium $4.30, dark $4, sacked, Minneapolis. 

Atlanta: Demand light to fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; rye, white $5.50@ 
5.65, dark $3.50@3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.25, medium $4.95, dark $3.50, rye meal 
$4.75. 

Chicago: The rye market is stagnant 
and only the usual scattered small lot buy- 
ing prevails. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $4.65@5, medium $4.45@4.70, 
dark $3.67@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Bakery operators seem to 
be showing interest in dark flour only when 
their supplies reach the point where re- 
plenishment is necessary to maintain pro- 
duction schedules. Consequently, activity 
in rye is at a minimum and not likely 
to accelerate to any extent while the price 
displays a steady tone. The Oct. 9 rye 
white quotation of $4.95@5.05 was 15¢ above 
that of the previous week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

Buffalo: Hand-to-mouth buying  con- 
tinues. The trend is unchanged. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.40, dark 
$3.90, medium $5.15. 

New York: Sales of rye flour were poor. 
The strike hampered offerings and buyers 
were also disinterested. Pure white patents 
$4.90@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buyers continued 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some 
small orders for rye flour are being booked 
for immediate delivery. Rye flour, fancy 
white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, $4.95@ 
5.15, medium $4.75@4.95, dark $3.95 @4.05, 
blended $5.70, rye meal $4.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is more demand 
in domestic outlets as cooler weather ar- 
rives. It is expected that ECA funds soon 
will be available in Canada for shipments 
of these products. Quotations: rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $4.30; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $5.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in moderate demand and will increase with 
the approach of colder weather. Only one 
or two minor amounts were reported worked 
for export. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie prov- 


inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.44 Oct. 11; 24-o0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $2.40. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 2, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Butiale .ccccscas 35 660 ne 6a 

Afloat eee . oe oe ee s.0 

eo Peer oe as o* 111 





Totals ........ 35 660 os = 
Previous week .. 35 1,314 ee 137 
Oct. 4, 1947 ° 2 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Good wheat is what counts in flour 
... and top notch wheat is foundation 
on which these star flours are based. 
... They are milled to perfection from 
wheats grown in the finest section of 
the hard winter wheat belt. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 


8,000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 


2,000,000 Bushels 


mne{0o Tors Daily @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
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P. O. Box 3012, Houston, Texas 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ’ 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Supplies, Prices, Credits Held 
Future Flour Trade Influences 


LONDON—Discussions among Eu- 
ropean importers indicate that the 
three main factors which will deter- 
mine the prosperity of the American 
and Canadian export flour trade dur- 
ing the next few years are improved 
wheat supplies, lower prices and eas- 
ing of the dollar situation. 

A continuance of satisfactory crops 
during the next two or three years 
will fulfill the first requirement and 
the second will follow in the natural 
course of events. The success of the 
European Recovery Program by 1952 
is expected to settle the third prob- 
lem. 

More Competition Seen 

Importers also expect that the next 
few years will see an intensification 
of competition in the export flour 
trade with Britain, France and pos- 
sibly Belgium attempting to rebuild 
their business in European importing 
countries. In addition, Russia and the 
eastern European countries under her 
domination, of which Hungary is a 
notable example, are expected to in- 
crease their efforts as suppliers of 
flour both to Europe and to oriental 
countries. 

The recently concluded British ex- 
hibition in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
contained a contribution from Spill- 
ers, Ltd., flour miller of London, and 
demonstrated products from the flour 
and animal feed departments. A fea- 
ture of the exhibit was a cutout map 
illustrating the ease with which flour 
and grain products could be shipped 
from Britain to Denmark. The com- 
pany also showed a scale model of 
the Millennium Mill, now in course of 
rebuilding after wartime destruction. 

The presence of this exhibit shows 
that British firms are keeping an eye 
on the potential European markets 
with the hope of securing trade as 
soon as restrictions in Britain are 
eased. 


Good Feed Demand Likely 

Wheat by-products are also expect- 
ed to be in big demand in Europe be- 
cause of the desire to rebuild live- 
stock populations seriously depleted 
during the war years. 

Continued demands for grain and 
grain products are also expected from 
oriental countries since rice supplies 
are unable to keep pace with the 
rapid increases in populations appar- 
ent since the war ended. Wheat is 
being used in increasing quantities as 
a substitute for rice since Communist 
inspired disorder is dislocating the 
transportation of supplies already 
available. A major reason behind the 
political agitation is considered by 
traders to be a desire on the part of 
Russia to capture grain and flour 
markets in the Far East. 


Price Reductions Later 
Prices higher than those operative 
before the war are expected to con- 
tinue for a time but increased sup- 
plies will mean a reduction in price 








within the next two or three years. 
As soon as supplies begin to balance 
demand prices will automatically 
drop. The danger lies in the possi- 
bility of industrial depression limit- 
ing the purchasing power of the im- 
porting countries. 

The Australian director of agricul- 
ture, F. W. Bulcock, recently com- 
mented on the problem from the point 
of view of the Australian wheat and 
flour trade. He said that the world 
had never been adequately fed and 
that the real problem of wheat was 
under consumption and not over pro- 
duction. Mr. Bulcock, who is a mem- 
ber of the World Food Council, de- 
tailed three important factors which 
had to be considered when examining 
the supply and demand position. 
Firstly, he dealt with the effect of 
soil erosion and the consequent les- 
sening fertility of the world’s wheat 
acreage; secondly, with the improb- 
ability of any new areas of wheat- 
lands being developed and thirdly, 
with the possibility of new and im- 
proved breeding and technical meth- 
ods of increasing crop yields. 

All these factors, he considered, 
would play their part in the overall 
production in relation to the pur- 
chasing power with wheat in demand. 


Australian Stabilization Welcomed 


Mr. Bulcock welcomed the Austra- 
lian wheat stabilization plan since it 
incorporated stability with reasonable 
guarantees and, by an estimate on 
export lines, required wheat farmers 
to make a contribution towards their 
own solvency. 

Competition for American and Ca- 
nadian flour will be acute and Euro- 
pean importers hope that soon the 
export millers will once again turn 
their attention to a detailed examina- 
tion of the possibilities of the Euro- 
pean trade. Market research should 
play an important part in any inves- 
tigations undertaken, say observers. 

The day will soon arrive, stated one 
prominent importer, when the Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills will have to 
“sell” flour instead of merely “deliv- 
ering”’ it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FALL FIELD CONDITIONS 
FAVORABLE IN EUROPE 


LONDON — Interest in European 
agriculture now centers on prepara- 
tions for the sowing of the winter 
crops and present weather conditions 
are favorable to field operations. 

Russian reports claim that the area 
so far seeded is greater than that in 
October last year. Good reports also 
come from Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy where the weather is aiding 
progress. 

From Belgium comes an announce- 
ment by the minister of agriculture 
that the previous forecast of a yield 
of 41.1 bu. to the acre was too opti- 
mistic and the present estimate has 








been reduced to 36.7 bu. This, how- 
ever, compares favorably with last 
year’s yield of 21.1 bu. Latest esti- 
mates in the U.K. now show that the 
grain is threshing out well and unoffi- 
cial sources consider that the yield 
will exceed the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s forecast of 83,680,000 bu. wheat. 

The prospects in Australia are re- 
ported to be fairly good and some 
beneficial rains have fallen. Shortage 
of subsoil moisture is, however, still 
causing concern to farmers and more 
rain is needed if prospects are to be 
realized. Present indications show 
that a crop of 170 million bushels 
wheat can be confidently expected. 
This, however, will be 58 million 
bushels less than last year’s yield of 
228 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Millers’ 
Group Advocates 
Decimal System 


SASKATOON, SASK.—A resolu- 
tion during the recent convention 
here of the Western Millers Assn. 
asked that the decimal system for 
packing flour and handling grains 
be adopted to “bring Canada in line 
with systems in other countries.” 

Pointing out that the decimal sys- 
tem is already in use in Ontario and 
Quebec,-the millers asked that flour 
be packed in 100-lb. sacks instead 
of the present 98-lb. container, and 
that all grains be bought and sold 
on a 100-lb. basis instead of the 
bushel. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST COMPLETED 


WINNIPEG—Apart from the odd 
fields of flax and the harvesting of 
sunflower and sugar beet crops, har- 
vesting operations in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are now completed. 
Recent rains hindered work in the 
southern half of Alberta, but good 
progress is now being made. In most 
sections of the West, particularly 
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Manitoba and Saskatchewan, large 
acreages are in urgent need of rain, 
and in many instances fall ploughing 
and cultivation have been delayed. In 
some areas the seeding of fall rye 
has been held up due to the lack of 
moisture. In many parts of the West. 
there is a shortage of boxcars, and 
in southern Alberta farmers have 
piled their grain in the fields. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POSSIBILITY OF PROVINCE 
MARKETING BOARDS SEEN 


WINNIPEG — Saskatchewan, with 
other provinces, possesses authority 
to establish its own marketing board 
for coarse grains, J. G. Gardiner, ag- 
riculture minister, said in Saskatoon 
Oct. 6, according to a Canadian press 
dispatch. 

He spoke at Hepburn in support 
of W. A. Boucher, Liberal candidate 
in the federal by-election in Rosthern 
constituency. 

Mr. Gardiner said he thought it 
was correct to say the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool favored the marketing of 
oats and barley through the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

“I think it is also correct to state 
that the Alberta Wheat Pool had 
some doubt of the advisability of a'- 
tempting to market oats and barley 
through the wheat board because of 
a fear that the difficulty of doing so 
might destroy that board’s usefulness. 

“My understanding is that the Al- 
berta pool wholeheartedly favors the 
setting up of a separate board to 
handle any surplus of oats and barley 
to be marketed outside a province in 
which it was produced.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE BOXCARS SEEN FOR 
SHIPMENTS FROM ALBERTA 


TORONTO—Canadian railway offi- 
cials say they will soon be able to 
divert more boxcars to Alberta to 
alleviate congestion at shipping points, 
as loadings in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan are tapering off. For more 
than a month the railways have been 
loading between 500 and 600 cars 
every day in Manitoba, and Sas- 
katchewan loadings recently aver- 
aged 700 a day. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. R. LABELLE APPOINTED 

TORONTO—Barnett & Co., Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
J. Rene Labelle as sales manager. 
Mr. Labelle has been connected with 
the grain industry for the past 22 
years and is conversant with all de- 
partments of the trade. He will have 
complete charge of sales in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime provinces. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—British flour importers, 
in common with the millers, fer- 
vently hope that 1950 will see the 
beginning of the end of many war 
time controls. They base their hopes 
upon the defeat of the present Social- 
ist government at the _ elections 
scheduled for May, 1950. Any allevi- 
ation of control depends upon the 
return of a government more sym- 
pathetic to the aims and objects of 
private trade for the Socialists, by 
their public pronouncements, have 
left little doubt about their inten- 
tions if they are given another man- 
date. 

A case in point is the -recent 
statement by John Strachey, the min- 
ister of food, that Britain will never 


By George E. Swarbreck 





again return to the extraction ra‘? 
of flour operative in prewar day 
The implication of this statement 
that the government will never ri - 
linquish control of the milling and 
baking industries and that the pre:- 
ent system of frustration and ine] 
administration will remain, observ- 
ers here say. 

No trader minds restrictions forced 
upon Britain by the prevailing sup- 
ply situation or the lack of foreign 
currency, they say. All, too, are de- 
termined to help if Britain has to 
rearm in concert with her allies in 
order to prevent Russian expansio! 
It is the pettyfogging form fillin; 
and instructions that are so galling 
to traders, not only in the flour an 
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baking trades, but in all other 


branches of industry. 


x k * 


British bakers continue to com- 
plain about the quality of recent 
consignments of flour delivered from 
the mills and consumers in turn are 
complaining about the bread. The 
present rate of extraction in Britain 
is 85% and the grist in England and 
Wales contains 35% home grown 
wheat. A small percentage of im- 
ported flour is mixed in with the home 
production which is sold as “nation- 
al” flour. 


x k * 


A Scottish baker, writing to the 
editor of The British Baker, a Lon- 
don trade publication, has suggested 
that the bakers’ associations should 
make strong representations to the 
Ministry of Food asking that the for- 
mer method of supplying imported 
flour direct to the bakers instead 
of giving it to the millers to mix in 
with their production should be re- 
introduced. He considers that if bak- 
ers got imported flour direct through 
the usual trade channels, they would 
make better use of it. The sugges- 
tion, is, however, unlikely to be 
adopted until the extraction rate is 
reduced to 80%. The system of sep- 
arate distribution of imported flour 
has been used in Holland with con- 
siderable success for some time. The 
bread products made therefrom are 
higher in price since they do not 
rank for direct subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. 


x *k * 


The British flour millers are for- 
tunate in the writers who chronicle 
their doings and none is more de- 
servedly popular than L. F. Sheppick, 
editor of the Liverpool publication 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 























MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Kast 
TORONTO, CANADA 









Milling. Dr. James Sword introduc- 
ing Mr. Sheppick at a recent flour 
milling students’ meeting in Glasgow, 
said of him: “He is the editor of 
Milling, indeed he is Milling.” The 
subject of the talk was “Experience” 
and if rumor speaks the truth it 
would seem that Mr. Sheppick had, 
perhaps for him, the unusual experi- 
ence of “putting his foot in it,’’ while 
in Glasgow. I hear that certain Scot- 
tish traders entertained him to din- 
ner and he remarked on the good 
color and quality of the bread. “But 
then,” he observed, “you are allowed 
to mix in a greater percentage of im- 
ported flour.” He was sharply re- 
minded by those present that import- 
ed flour had nothing to do with it 
and that the superior quality of the 
bread was due solely ‘to the superior 
milling of flour in Scotland. Presum- 
ably this will be the last time that 
Mr. Sheppick’s opinion on the super- 
lative qualities of Canadian flour will 
be recorded! 


x * * 


The harvest in Italy has been 
good and prices in the northern prov- 
inces have declined, say Fratelli Pan- 
tanella, importers of Rome. Wheat 
is in plentiful supply while corn has 
been exported from central and 
southern Italy to the northern part 
of the country. Some has to be de- 
livered for government account but 
the remainder is expected to be al- 
lowed to be sold on the free market. 
An announcement of the govern- 
ment’s intentions is awaited. 


x *k * 


The Anglo American zones of Ger- 
many require 5,580,000 tons flour to 
meet consumption requirements dur- 
ing the year which ends on June 30, 
1949. This requirement is expected 
to be met by deliveries from the 
home crop equivalent to 2,230,000 
tons and an importation of 3,924,000 
tons, together with a carry-over of 
600,000 tons. 


xk *k * 

Britain’s poultry population is al- 
most back to the prewar figure of 
60 million and next season’s egg 
supplies are expected to be double 
those of the present year, when im- 
ports from European countries are 
taken into account. The subsidy on 
eggs, payable by the government out 
of taxation, amounts to $120 million 
a year and the cost next year is ex- 
pected to reach $200 million unless 
the price to the consumer is raised. 
Shortage of feed is the main draw- 
back to further advancement and 
extra supplies needed to feed a popu- 
lation, which has increased by over 
two million people since 1946, will 
be drawn from Holland, Denmark, 
Poland and Eire. These countries are 
hoping to obtain supplies of feed 
from the U.S. in order to meet the 
demands of the British market. Aus- 
tralia and South Africa are already 
providing eggs for Britain but Brit- 
ish producers would prefer to buy 
imported feed themselves and raise 
the additional stocks. 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” °* 


“ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 



























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CHICKEN COMMEMORATED—A new issue of 3¢ stamps commemorat- 
ing the centennial of the American poultry industry was issued on Sept. 


9. A reproduction is shown above. It was in 1848 that the first Boston 
Poultry Show, oldest exhibition of the kind in the U.S., was conducted. 
The bird selected to be shown on the stamp is a Brahma, one of “the 
great birds from China” which had been imported into the U.S. by 
captains of clipper ships a few years before the first Boston show, and 
which were the sensation of the show. It is said that the Brahma has 
influenced the blood lines of all of the principal commercial breeds in 


the U.S. 





CONTINENTAL PLANT AT 
OGDEN NEARS COMPLETION 


OGDEN, UTAH—Four weeks of 
open house festivities will mark com- 
pletion of the ultra-modern bread-bak- 
ing plant of the Continental Baking 
Co. here, according to Fred A. Kuhl- 
mann, manager. Finishing touches are 
being applied to the new structure 
which, when in operation, will give 
Ogden the largest baking plant in 
the intermountain west, he reports. 

The first open house, Oct. 9, was 
for employees and families, with en- 
tertainment, refreshments and gifts 
provided. Formal dedication will be 
held Oct. 16, with an invited guest 
list representing governing bodies of 
cities, towns and counties in the 
plant’s trading area, as well as offi- 
cials of clubs and other organizations. 
A tour of the plant will be followed 
by a banquet, during which time top 
officials of the national organization 
will be introduced—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., and others. 


The new bakery addition stresses 


sanitation and maximum goodness in 
the product. Beginning Oct. 25 a pe- 
riod will be set aside to familiarize 
grocery store managers and officials 
with the new plant which supplies 
them with bread. 

The structure represents a major 
part of an expansion program which 
was planned for 1942, but delayed 
by the war, said Mr. Kuhlmann. The 
building is of steel-reinforced con- 
crete and brick and required two 
years to complete, including installa- 
tion of machinery. The 22,000 sq. ft. 
plant is designed to permit addition 
of new floors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEED GROWERS ELECT 


TORONTO—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Alberta branch of the Ca- 
nadian Seed Growers, held at La- 
combe Alta., Victor Watson, Airdrie, 
was elected president succeeding P. J. 
Rock, now a national director. G. 
Regehr, Brooks, was elected vice 
president, M. Prentis, Grande Prairie, 
R. Graham, Olds, and L. P. Ditzler, 
Joffre, directors and J. E. Bridsall, 
secretary. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


ALL 


USED 


Mills at 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


Plans Completed 
for Wholesale Cake 


Branch Session 


CHICAGO—A report on “Your 
Cake Ingredient Supplies” by Ralph 
D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New 
York, will be the first event on the 
program of the wholesale cake branch 
session in the Stevens Hotel on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 3, during the annual 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director, and 
Dr. William B. Bradley, head of re- 
search laboratories, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, will appear 
on the program with a discussion of 
how the AIB can help the cake baker 
improve his position in a consumer’s 
market. The discussion will touch on 
most of the cake baker’s problems, 
such as packaging, formulation, sani- 
tation and staling. A program of re- 
search and education designed to find 
out what the cake baker should know 
about his products in order to meet 
the competition of other foods will be 
presented, according to present plans. 

The first section of the wholesale 
cake branch session will adjourn 
Wednesday evening at about 10 p.m., 
after E. L. Southwick, president, 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
addresses the session on “Your Cake 
and BIPP.” 


A round table discussion will open 
the second section of the session Fri- 
day afternoon at 1:30 p.m. Subjects 
such as the improvement of produc- 
tion, the conservation of man-hours 
and the problems of selling and ad- 
vertising will be taken up. 

A business session will follow, at 
which time a new chairman and a 
1949 committee will be elected. The 
session will be adjourned at 5 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST BARLEY GROUPS 
ARRANGE JAN. 18 MEETING 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Midwest Bar- 
ley Show and the annual Barley Im- 
provement Conference sponsored by 
the Midwest Barley Improvement 
Assn., Milwaukee, and the Malt Re- 
search Institute, will be held in Min- 
neapolis Jan. 18, 1949, at the Nicollet 
Hotel. 

According to John H. Parker, direc- 
tor of the organization, those plan- 
ning to attend the show and meetings 
should make reservations directly 
with the hotel. 











SCHEDULE OF SPECIAL TRAIN 
ANNOUNCED 


NEW YORK—Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
secretary-treasurer of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, has 
announced the following schedule for 
the special New York bakers’ train 
to the convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago Nov. 4-6: 


Nov. 2—Lyv. N.Y. Penn Station 4:35 P.M. EST 
Nov. 2—Lv. Newark .......+. 4:50 P.M. EST 
Nov. 2—Lyv. N. Philadelphia .. 6:09 P.M. EST 
Nov. 2—Lyv. Harrisburg ...... 7:55 P.M. EST 
Nov. 2—Lyv. Altoona ......... 10:21 P.M. EST 
Nov. 3—Lyv. Pittsburgh ...... 12:51 A.M. EST 
Nov. 3—Ar. Chicago ......... 8:15 A.M. CST 


The special will carry modern, 
lightweight, all-Pullman equipment, 
offering lower berths, roomettes, du- 
plexes, bedrooms, compartments and 
drawing room accommodations. Res- 
ervations and complete information 
are available from.Mr. Bascombe. 





whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hninnisora 
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/ Blue Ribbon COST CALCULATOR 

; —enables you to figure your bag 
J cost per ton of product, quickly, 
7] accurately. Sent without obligation 
along with Blue Ribbon Bag Price 
List. Write today to Dept. NM. 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Plants at 


West Burlington, la. Chicago, Il. 





FANCY PRINT 


BURLAP 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


: : G d Where th 
Choice Quality Fi lour Best Wheat Grae 
Plain and Selfrising WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
OTTAWA KANSAS Whitewater, Kansas 
































SUNNY 
KANSAS 





































Invariably whenever you find a SUNNY 
KANSAS baker, you find a bakery free 
of flour troubles. SUNNY KANSAS’ 


fine baking qualities and uniformity see 
to that! 


Wheat for SUNNY KANSAS is select- 


ed with expert care and milled in one of 
the finest modern plants under scientific lab- 
oratory control. 


No wonder bakers get such fine results 


from SUNNY KANSAS. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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The + Save on the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 



















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING - PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





























GMI Survey 


(Continued from page 21) 


of each dollar spent for baked foods 
in 1947. A year earlier, this amount 
was 38.7¢. Comparative figures for 
sweet goods showed a drop from 46.3¢ 
to 41.4¢. 





Average Weekly Purchases 


% Total 

FOU WHORE occ icwcasies 58.6 
a ee ee 43.3 
a eT 6.2 
OED 63 bk cies oe tek eee 45 
ee ee erred 2.8 
Pe SS eee 0.8 
PRM Sesh ede caunedeceees 0.7 
Miscellaneous ............. 0.3 

Total sweet goods........ 41.4 
Cakes (includ. cup)........ 15.3 
Cookies (bulk and pkg.).... 9.8 
SE WEEE cv butce covevews 4.5 
po Re rr cr 4.1 
CUMGG CONGR occ cicesivies 3.1 
TS aa ee ee 25 
Pee EE nd. n sevaccaveaaws 2.1 


This trend probably is due to the 
increased cost of living and conse- 
quent decline in buying of so-called 
“luxury” items. The decline in this 
case has not been great, but it indi- 
cates that consumers may have less 
money in their purses for purchases 
of higher priced foods. 

Greater availability of sugar is 
also an important factor. Bakery 
cake purchases went down; cake mak- 
ing in homes went up immediately at 
end of sugar rationing. 

If it continues, this trend can have 
great significance. Home baking did 
not show nearly as decided switch 
to “plain” goods, perhaps because 
the housewife has not been convinced 
of the fact that other bakery prod- 
ucts are also a “best buy.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST RETAIL FEED 
MEN TO MEET JAN. 17-18 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 17th annual 
convention of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Assn., Inc., will be held Jan. 
17-18, 1949, at Hotel Nicollet in Min- 
neapolis. The convention usually is 
attended by 500 to 600 feed men from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and other adjacent states. 

The convention will be followed 
Jan. 18 by a barley show and con- 
ference and presentation of prizes by 
the Midwest Barley Improvement 
Assn., and on Jan. 19 the Minnesota 
Seed Dealers Assn. will hold its con- 
vention at Hotel Nicollet. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES H. SWIFT DIES 


CHICAGO—Charles H. Swift, 75, 
pioneer Chicago meat packer and 
chairman of the board of Swift & Co. 
died Sept. 30 in Chicago. He had been 
suffering a lung ailment for about 60 
days. Mr. Swift was the fourth son 
of the founder of Swift & Co., Gus- 
tavus Franklin Swift. In 1907 he be- 
came a director of Swift & Co. and in 
1909 was named a vice president. He 
became vice chairman of the board in 
1931 and chairman in 1932. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$100,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS— 
The P. K. Stauffer Grain Co. elevator 
and three warehouses here were de- 
stroyed by fire Oct. 1, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000 by P. K. Stauf- 
fer, owner. The loss in stored grain 
accounted for about $60,000 of the 
total. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 











OUR 99th YEAR 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





FLOURS “3277 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Selt Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 











a ] 
| 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner | 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—A net profit 
of $769,737, amounting to $5.26 a 
share on the 146,004 shares of out- 
standing common stock was reported 
by the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
company, said that the 59th annual 
financial statement did not include 
the business of the Crown Mills, Port- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$5.26 A SHARE EARNINGS FOR 
CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS 


Net Profit of $769,737 Reported for Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30; Loss of Tacoma Mill by Fire Curtails 
Company’s Earning Capacity 


land, which was acquired by the Cen- 
tennial organization last June 4. 

He said in a statement accompany- 
ing the financial report that in view 
of the result of the Tacoma, Wash., 
mill fire Jan. 30, 1947, those earnings 
compare favorably with the earnings 
of prior years. The consolidated net 
income for the previous year was $1,- 
008,680.87. 

Referring to the Crown Mills pur-, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1948 
ASSETS 


Current Assets— 


Cash in banks and on hand ............. : 
Customers’ accounts receivable, less reserve $276,980.48.. 


$ 1,194,045.16 
1,908,900.92 


Advances to wheat growers and on grain purchases...... 179,627.74 
Sundry accounts receivable (including employees’ 
5 | Eee Terre rereerirerrreeeee rer ree Tee Cree 8,585.42 
Inventories: 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds......$ 2,487,793.11 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, package foods, ete... 1,309,561.82 
ST eS eS reer rere 333,677.46 4,131,032.39 
l’'repaid Expenses—Insurance, supplies, etc. ...........5000. 208,921.03 
Tee eee Tee ee $ 7,631,112.66 
ivestments—Sundry stocks, etc., less reserve, $5,528.09.... 4,727.23 
operty, Plant and Equipment— 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment ............ $ 5,410,790.23 
BAR SUROTTS TOF GOPUSCIGLION 6c cece esceeecsersisanscer 1,929,360.89 


Construction in progresS .........ee008. 


ademarks, trade names and good-will .... 


$ 3,481,429.34 


31,412.36 3,512,841.70 


et ere rT eran 1.00 


$11,148,682.59 


LIABILITIES 


rrent Liabilities— 


Notes payable—brokers ........-.eeeee- 
Installment notes payable to banks—due 
Accounts payable—trade ..........+.5.. 
Deposits of farmers .....cccccscesssees 
Advances on grain sold .........-.2+e0: 
Accrued taxes and expenses ..........+-. 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income........ 


Total current liabilities ........ 
installment notes payable to banks—due 1949-51 ........... 


Capital Stock— 


$ 750,000.00 
500,000.00 
441,585.93 

92,217.93 
10,231.43 
159,011.92 
924,458.88 


1948-49 ...... 


$ 2,877,506.09 
2,000,000.00 


Authorized—300,000 shares of common stock—par value 


$20.00 each 


Outstanding—146,004 shares ............ 


See socccecssusse $ 2,920,080.00 


Reserved for conversion of 162-4/5 capital stock scrip 


certificates outstanding ............ 


Pal@<itn SUTPIUB 2. ccccccccscccccscccces 
TOOTROE GUTPIGE cece ccc ccc crcsccvescess 


3,256.00 


$ 2,923,336.00 
339,894.32 
3,007,946.18 6,271,176.50 


$11,148,682.59 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1948 


Net sales—Flour, feed and other grain products............ 
Profit from operation of grain elevators ... 


Cost OF BRIER .nccccccvecccesscvecccscsreres 
Shipping, selling, administrative and general expenses...... 
Depreciation ...ccccccssccccccssvesesscssecs 


Operating ‘profit ........see+ee: 


Other Income— 


Interest CATMed ......cccccccscccssecees 
Pr rrrerrrerrerererere Their 


Deduct— 


Beterest POld ci cccscsccesscsecscccecves 


Profit before taxes on income .. 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income........+..+++ 


Net profit wecese ecccccccceccces 


$20,438,314.89 
540,015.42 


$20,978,330.31 


(An toewneeeadee’s $18,054,060.14 


1,511,138.76 





pd eeetensortonce 117,524.83 19,682,723.73 
WeTTTTriTcr rit 1,295,606.58 
envidedessewere 28,716.32 

Cer ceceseeeenes 37,225.88 65,942.20 





$ 1,361,548.78 


wTTITITiTi iit 53,700.62 
eoesercesocsnces $ 1,307,848.16 

538,110.63 
ec cceseceeeseers $ 769,737.53 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1948 


Amount at June 30, 1947 ...cccecccccccccce 
Net profit for the year ended June 30, 1948 


Deduct— 
Dividends paid: 
In cash—$1.00 per share ..... 


In stock—one share for each 25 shares held........ 


Appreciation on properties destroyed 


previously amortized .......--.+++5: 


Amount at June 30, 1948 .......+eeseseeees 


$ 2,725,689.65 
769,737.53 


$ 3,495,427.18 


140,545.00 
112,436.00 


252,981.00 


, fire and not 


234,500.00 487,481.00 





sbedecdebewas ‘ $ 3,007,946.18 


STATEMENT OF PAID-IN SURPLUS 


Amount at Jume 30, 1947 ......escecceccees 


Add—Excess of net worth of Crown Mills at June 30, 1948, of 
$3,187,781.87 over net cost of the investment therein of 


$3,125,329.51 


Amount at Jume 30, 1948 ......ceeeceeeeenes 


ech sddesetervedes $ 277,441.96 
ashes vane Coane ‘ 62,452.36 
TereTryreriLi ie $ 339,894.32 


chase, Mr. Milburn stated that the 
company acquired an operating busi- 
ness with a good earnings record and 
a fine reputation on the Pacific Coast 
and other markets, in addition to 
valuable operating properties. 

The company’s consolidated profit 
and loss statement showed net sales 
of $20,438,314.89° and $540,015.42 
profit from operation of grain eleva- 
tors for a total of $20,978,330.31. 

The net profit of $769,737 amount- 
ed to about 3.7% of net sales. 

An increase in the consolidated 
earned surplus of $212,257 was made 
during the year, the consolidated 
earned surplus balance being $3,495,- 
427 at the close of the year. The 
paid in surplus total showed an in- 
crease of $62,483 during the year, 
also. The total at the close of fiscal 
1948 was $339,894. 

Mr. Milburn in his report to stock- 
holders, declared the new year shows 
promise of a continued demand for 
the company’s products. Export mar- 
kets, particularly the Philippines, 
have been quite active and the growth 
of the consuming market on the Pa- 
cific Coast has helped the Centennial 
organization to establish a greater 
volume of domestic sales and has en- 
abled it to rely less on foreign mar- 
kets, such as China, which in previous 
years were a big factor. 

‘It should be pointed out also that 
the Pacific Northwest is one of the 
few areas in the U.S. where flour 
milling capacity today is at a level 
somewhat below that of the prewar 
period,” Mr. Milburn said. 

He expressed the gratitude of the 
company’s management for the “ex- 
traordinary efforts put forth” during 
the readjustment period following the 
loss of the Tacoma mill, and also 
praised the Crown Mills organization 
for the splendid spirit shown by them 
in helping to coordinate the two com- 
panies’ operations. 

A detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s financial position at the close 
of the 1948 fiscal year appears else- 
where on this page. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


N. W. GRAIN MEN UNITE, 
URGE FREIGHT RATE CUT 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Northwest 
wheat growers, dealers and proces- 
sors met at the Imperial Hotel here 
recently to organize the Pacific 
Northwest Grain & Products Assn., 
Inc., formed to fight for lower freight 
rates on the region’s wheat and flour. 

Marion T. Weatherford, Arlington, 
representing the Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, was elected president of the 
new group. O. W. Hardesty, Seattle, 
representing millers on the Pacific 
Coast, was elected vice president, and 
J. D. Urquhart, Lind, Wash., repre- 
senting the independent grain deal- 
ers, was named secretary-treasurer. 

The first major job of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Weatherford said, would be 
to obtain more equitable transporta- 
tion rates for Northwest wheat and 
flour. 

The next meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held at the Imperial Ho- 
tel here Nov. 18. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORT AT 3,350,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled about 3,350,000 bu. Slightly 
more than 2 million bushels wheat 
went to the U.K., while almost 40,000 
bu. in the form of flour was worked 
to the same destination. The remain- 
der was all Class 2, and included 
slightly over 1,000 bu. wheat. The bal- 
ance was flour. 
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John G. Jones 


JOHN G. JONES JOINS 
TANNER-EVANS-SINEY 


NEW YORK—John G,. Jones, re- 
cently associated with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has become affiliated with Tan- 


_ner-Evans-Siney Corp., flour distribu- 


tors of this city, according to a re- 
cent announcement by W. P. Tanner, 
president of the company. 

With Pillsbury, Mr. Jones was ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manag- 
er of its former pre-mix division. 
Prior to that he was with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., with the yeast, bakers 
malt and corn products departments. 
He has been affiliated with allied 
firms in the baking field steadily since 
1937 except for the three years when 
he was in the U.S. Navy as a lieuten- 
ant commander attached to the Naval 
Air Service. 

Mr. Jones is now responsible for 
sales in the eastern metropolitan dis- 
tricts for flours milled chiefly by the 
Robinson Milling Co. of Salina and 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Cleve- 
land, for whom Tanner-Evans-Siney 
are exclusive metropolitan represen- 
tatives, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING FIRMS MERGE 
AFTER BLAZE IN IDAHO 


JEROME, IDAHO—The Jerome 
Milling & Elevator Co. has merged 
with the Farmers Elevator Co., a 
branch of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., following a fire Sept. 23 
which destroyed the plant of the 
latter. James Felton, who managed 
the Farmers Elevator Co. for the past 
several years, will head the new or- 
ganization. 

The Jerome Milling & Elevator Co. 
will continue with the production of 
flour and will handle seeds and feeds, 
which was a major part of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.25 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.25, 
as compared with 16.89 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb. of cloth is 31.57, as compared 
with 33.69 a year ago. 
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Campaign Will Tie in With Long Range Program of Mill- 
ers National Federation; Millers Told to 
Cater to Consumers’ Desires 


ATLANTA — With constructive 
thinking to meet modern merchandis- 
ing methods or the “New Era” of 
selling as the base, members of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
pledged themselves to plans to revive 
home baking or at least get more of 
their share of the flour business in the 
Southeast at the semi-annual meeting 
at the Henry Grady Hotel Oct. 8. 

These plans are an immediate fol- 
low-up to cooperate with the Long 
Range Program of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in the family flour 
segment of the industry. A commit- 
tee of five was appointed and follow- 
ing its meeting, a plan was formulat- 
ed for the promotion of appliances 


for dough mixers in the home 
kitchen. Another meeting will be 
called in the near future. Serving on 
the committee are J. R. Smithson, 
the Attala Co., Kosciusko, Miss., 


chairman; C. B. Nichols, Happyvale 
Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Charles N. 
Dannals, Jr., Atlanta (Ga.) Milling 
Co.; B. L. Davis, Meridian (Miss.) 
Grain & Elevator Co., and D. B. Gam- 
bill, Snell Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Jack Morris, Cherokee Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was named _ treasurer 
due to the resignation of H. C. Til- 
ford, Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

Following a call to order by L. A. 
Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., president of the 
institute, problems of the industry 
were discussed by Mr. Smithson, and 
A. G. Ehernberger, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Smithson stressed good house- 
keeping as the foundation for fighting 
infestation, a problem which he said 
“will be ever with us.” The topic 
was open for floor discussion and va- 
rious ways of controlling infestation 
and precautionary measures to at 
least keep infestation at a minimum 
were brought up. 

Mr. Ehernberger, with “New Bags” 
as his subject, spoke of the costs to 
mills and said that the situation had 
been “pretty much of a headache,” 
but he said that no law could be laid 


down to solve all problems. “Each 
individual blender or flour mill or 
buyer will have to solve his own 


problems,” he added. Two years ago. 
Mr. Ehernberger explained, 60% of 
all flour was packed in secondhand 
bags. Today only about 5% is packed 
in secondhand bags. 

Guest speaker was V. H. Engel- 
hard, executive vice president, Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky., mem- 
ber of the Long Range Program com- 
mittee. Mr. Engelhard stressed hon- 
est appraisal of “yourself and own 
business” and contribution to the 
consumer. Otherwise, he said, one 
may as well not be in business. In his 
opinion there is still a lot of family 
flour business in the U.S. and there 
is still lots in the Southeast. But, he 
added, some marginal mills are go- 
ing to have to stop operating because 
they can’t expect the consumer to put 
up with inefficiency. In his opinion 
the blender or miller is not entitled 
to business if his product is not good 
enough to please the consumer. He 
spoke of packaging but he said that 
the packing should be of use to the 


consumer. Giving figures, Mr. Engel- 
hard said 70% of the grocery busi- 
ness is and will be done in self- 
service stores and packaging is an 
important factor. 

There is an unwillingness in the 
minds of the miller and blender to 
accept consuming habits of today, ac- 
cording to Mr. Engelhard. But he 
believes that consumption of family 
flour will be increased if attention is 
paid to modern trends. 

In closing Mr. Engelhard said that 
quality must be “engineered” for the 
consumer needs today and correctly 
packaged to please the consumer. 
“We are responsible,” he said, ‘and 
should determine whether or not we 
are going to stay in business. A 
change must come to meet modern 
trends and tendency and we must 
have faith, courage, belief and 
change. Success does not lie in sta- 
tic security.” 

All attending the meeting were en- 
tertained at luncheon as guests of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
with J. O’H. Sanders and Clarence 
Elsas serving as hosts. Guest speaker 
was Ed Danforth, sports editor, the 
Atlanta Journal, who gave a football 
review. The cocktail hour preceding 
was offered by John Sugg, Werthan 
Bag Corp., and Glenn Fite, Victor 








STYLE SHOW—Demonstrating to its 
feed dealers how cotton dress print 
feed bags can be used for home sew- 


ing, the Herrman McLean Co. of 
Cleveland high-lighted one of its re- 
cent dealer meetings with a style 
show. All the garments shown were 
made from feed bag material. The 
dresses were modeled by Miss Doro- 
thea Haggerty, office secretary of the 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co. Cleveland sales 
office. Several attractive street and 
sport dresses were shown, as well as 
the cotton formal gown which Miss 
Haggerty is wearing in the picture 
above. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SELF-RISING FLOUR INSTITUTE 
PLANS PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Chemical Works, both of Nashville, 
Tenn., and their associates, serving 
as joint hosts. 

The next meeting of the institute 
will be held in Jackson, Miss., in 
April, 1949. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY APPOINTS SALESMEN 

DECATUR, ILL.—The appointment 
of three salesmen to the industrial 
sales division of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has been an- 
nounced by Paul Doolen, industrial 
sales manager. Herbert J. Wallner, 
who will work out of the New York 
office, was formerly with C. W. Ab- 
bott & Co., Baltimore. James Turek, 
Jr., Hollywood, Cal., assigned a 
territory in the West Coast district, 
was formerly with Stein Hall Co., 
Inc., New York. Walter C. Moore, 
who will work out of the Decatur 
office, was with the Shellabarger 
Mills, Decatur. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO BAKERS APPOINTED TO 
BIPP PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Walter Hopkins, pro- 
gram director of the Baking Indus- 
try Promotional Program, has an- 
nounced that Bernard Godde, Godde’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and John Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, Pa., have accepted appoint- 
ments as members of the BIPP pro- 
gram committee. 

Mr. Godde and Mr. Dwyer were 
appointed by the BIPP planning com- 
mittee, following the recommenda- 
tion of the members of the program 
committee, acting in accordance with 
the suggestion of Harry W. Zins- 
master, ABA chairman, and Arthur 
Vos, Jr., ABA president. 

Mr. Hopkins said that the ap- 
pointments follow the recommenda- 
tion, resulting from Mr. Vos’ resig- 
nation as a member of the program 
committee shortly after his appoint- 
ment as ABA president, that an ad- 
ditional retail baker and another 
wholesale baker be added to the pro- 
gram committee. Mr. Vos will con- 
tinue to serve as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the program committee. 
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our export business long after there 
is no need for any kind of restric- 
tions on export shipments.” 


Export Sales Volume Down 

Mr. Mulroy said that governmental 
restrictions were continued too long 
for Brazil and this permitted Ar- 
gentina to regain much of the ground 
it lost during the war. He added that 
current restrictions on U.S. flour ex- 
ports also are affording Canada op- 
portunities that will enable that coun- 
try to regain a lot of the export busi- 
ness it gave up during the war when 
Canada had short crops and had to 
use most of its surplus to supply 
Great Britain. 

In concluding his remarks on the 
reduction in running time for the 
flour milling industry, the mill execu- 
tive said that economical and efficient 
operation of flour mills is to produce 
the normal capacity of the mill in 
the number of hours a week that will 
permit millers and their helpers to 
keep the plant in proper repair, keep 
it clean and operate normally with- 
out hardship of continual Sunday 
work. 

Some discussion followed Mr. Mul- 
roy’s proposal to reduce mill running 
time to prewar normal. Mill superin- 
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tendents taking part in the discus- 
sion included O. F. Wilke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Hastings; A. B. Carver, 
general superintendent for Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., and Elmer 
A. Whiteman, supervisor of flour and 
feed manufacture for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Mulroy warned the millers that 
they can expect “some sort of a 
movement” to revive some kind of an 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
agreement failed to get the approval 
of the U.S. Senate during the 80th 
session of Congress, and again dur- 
ing the special session held last sum- 
mer. 


Wheat Agreement a “Dead Duck” 


“Some of the same people who are 
responsible for continuing wartime 
regulations were responsible for a‘- 
tempting to put over an internationa! 
agreement that would have perpetu- 
ated regimentation of the handling 
of our wheat crop as long as the 
agreement could be maintained,” he 
said. Mr. Mulroy expressed the opin- 
ion that that proposal is now a “dead 
duck,” but warned about its revival 
in some other form. 

Proponents of the agreement argue 
that it will provide for an orderly 
disposal of this country’s normal 
wheat surplus. Commenting on that 
point, the speaker declared that 
“none of us ever want to see the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the early 
1930’s when it was impossible to dis- 
pose of surplus wheat.” He predicted 
that this country is headed for larger 
surpluses of our farm products, pa’- 
ticularly wheat. 

“This disposal of surplus wheat 
cannot be solved by making treaties 
with countries that in time of shori- 
age will agree to take large amounts 
of wheat in order to get immediate 
supplies. These countries cannot live 
up to their agreements when sur- 
plus conditions prevail and when 
they can buy wheat from other ex- 
porting countries to better advantage 
than they can obtain it from us.” 

Mr. Mulroy told the operatives that 
they should be interested in any type 
of wheat agreement this country con- 
siders because of the effect it will 
have on the running time for the 
U.S. milling industry. Millers in ail 
parts of the country, he said, will 
have to realize that it is not going 
to be possible to maintain wartime 
operations and that production will 
have to level off to producing the 
amount of flour that can be consumed 
in the domestic markets and exported 
to countries that will take flour and 
pay for it. 

“We, of course, will be giving flour 
away to some countries for some 
time but this cannot continue indefi- 
nitely and we will finally have to get 
back down to making the amount cf 
flour that can be paid for by the 
countries that need flour,” he as- 
serted. 

The meeting was attended by abou! 
70 members of the district organiz: 
tion, with George T. Schiller, Kin 
Midas Flour Mills, Superior, Wis 
presiding. 

R. J. S. Carter showed the motio 
picture film that was taken at th 
annual picnic held Aug. 28 by th 
allied tradesmen in District 4 fo 
the millers. 

R. W. Bouskill, Western Canad: 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, pres 
ident of the AOM, attended the meet 
ing and told his fellow members o 
the plans being made for the 1946 
convention of the organization whic! 
will be held in Toronto, Ont., May 22- 
26. He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of the district meetings to th« 
continued progress of the association 
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Perry Cooper, manager, Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
and Jack H. Rathbone, president, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, were 
two Kansas millers among the New 
York trade last week. 


J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
is spending this week in the Poconos, 
accompanied by Mrs. Blake and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Schubert. 


W. W. Blair, vice president, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, was a 
Little Rock, Ark., visitor over the 
past week-end. 


Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was in Detroit and Chi- 
cago on business last week. 


Roger Blessing, southern sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, returned last week from 
a week’s trip through the South. Pros- 
pects for an improved family flour 
business is good since cotton picking 
rates are expected to increase sub- 
stantially this fall, Mr. Blessing said. 

® 

Ralph E. Gaylord, assistant direc- 
tor, bakers’ service department, 
Charles R. Kolb, general sales man- 
ager, flour and feed sales, eastern 
division, Buffalo, and Carleton C. 
Olson, sales manager, flour and feed 
division, Syracuse, for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were all visitors at 
the New York offices recently. 

* 

S. Suzman of Lewis International 
Distributing Co., Johannesburg, dis- 
tributors of General Mills, Inc., gro- 


cery products in South Africa, was 
recently introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by Monroe Weller- 
son, sales manager, export offices, 
flour and feed, New York, for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, while pass- 
ing through on his way to South 
America. 

Rolf B. Berner of Soren, Berner 
& Co., Washburn Crosby Co., Ltd., 
representative in Helsinki, Finland, 
and a member of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment, was another guest of Mr. Wel- 
lerson’s, during about a month’s stay 
in New York on his way to Minne- 
apolis. 

So 

Roy K. Durham, technical director, 
and Herbert J. Campbell, attorney for 
the Millers National Federation, 
were in Washington all last week for 
a hearing before the Federal Security 
Administration on the federation’s 
application to amend the definition 
and the standard of identification on 
flour to permit the use of chlorine 
dioxide as a bleaching agent and re- 
move nitrogen trichloride (Agene) 
from the list of permissible bleaching 
agents. 

* 

R. H. R. Palmer, who has been a 
director of Huntley & Palmer, Ltd., 
British biscuit manufacturing firm, 
since 1919, was recently named chair- 
man of the board of the company, 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Eric Palmer. 

® 

O. F. Greiner, Meyer & Greiner, 
Chicago, left last week for northern 
Wisconsin for several days’ fishing. 

& 

Prof. R. O. Pence, instructor in 
milling technology, department of 
milling, Kansas State College, Man- 








A. F. Pillsbury 





P. D. McMillan 


ART SOCIETY HEADS—Alfred F. Pillsbury, left, director of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, treasurer of the company until his retirement in 1940 
and president of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts for the past 13 years, 
resigned recently from the art group and was then named to the newly 
created post of chairman of the board. Putnam D. McMillan, right, former 
vice president, director and member of the executive committee of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, until his retirement in 1946, was named president. 
The society controls the activities of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and 


the Minneapolis School of Art. 





hattan, is in a Topeka hospital con- 
valescing after an operation. Surgeons 
removed a piece of arm bone follow- 
ing a severe injury experienced when 
a ladder broke under him in his home 
six weeks ago. He is expected back 
on the job soon. 
= 


The engagement of C. Stuart Broe- 
man, Jr., Sales & Service, Inc., Miami 
Beach, Fla., and Miss Barbara Lee 
Townley, Miami Beach, was an- 
nounced recently, the wedding to take 
place after the Christmas holidays. 
Mr. Broeman is the son of C. Stuart 





Earl E. Dusenbery 


HEADS MASONIC CHAPTER—Earl 
E. Dusenbery, Des Moines, Iowa, a 
widely known flour broker in that 
area and president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, was 
elected Oct. 6 General Grand High 
Priest of the General Grand Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons at its annual 
meeting in New York. Mr. Dusen- 
bery is active in many civic, reli- 
gious, charity and business groups. 





Broeman, president of American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta. 


Members of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club heard Ed Danforth, sports edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal, discuss 
football at the regular monthly dinner 
meeting at the Druid Hills Golf Club 
Oct. 5. 

* 


Win P. Craig, manager of the south- 
ern office of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., in Atlanta, has returned 
from a recent trip through Mississippi 
and Louisiana and a visit to the 
Springfield, Mo., mill of the com- 
pany. While in Missouri, Mr. Craig 
went fishing on a “Float Trip” down 
the White River. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Minneapolis Oct. 6. 

J 


Callers at the Millers National Fed- 
eration offices this week included A. 
James Sowden, vice president of the 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice pres- 
ident and director, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Harold 
Roth, manager of the Ft. Morgan 
(Colo.) Mills. 

& 


Robert J. Dowdell will retire Nov. 
10, after 46 years’ service with the 
British biscuit firm of Peek, Frean 
& Co., Ltd. His service includes 28 
years as purchasing manager of the 
company. 

& 


F. B. Eskridge, sales executive 
grocery products and family flour, the 
southeastern division, Atlanta, of 
General Mills, Inc., made a recent 
business trip through North Carolina 


George Pennock Urban, president 
of the George Urban Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Urban recently announced the 
engagement and forthcoming marri- 
age of their daughter Katharine to 
DeWitt Peterkin, Jr., of New York 
and Westhampton Beach, L.I. Miss 
Urban is a graduate of the Masters 
School and Smith College. Mr. Peter- 
kin, an alumnus of Kent School and 
Yale University, served as lieutenant 
commander in the Navy during the 
war. The wedding will take place 
Oct. 23. The young couple will reside 
in New York City. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
try his luck for the next 10 days at 
deer hunting. He accompanied his 
son, Glenn Baum, representative of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co. at Oklahoma 
City, on a hunting excursion to south- 
eastern Utah. 

* 

Harold Regier, sales manager for 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was in Savannah, Ga., last week 
to welcome his sister, Mrs. Harold 
Ratzlaff, and family home from an 
eight-year absence in India. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ratzlaff have been engaged in 
missionary work. The Ratzlaffs and 
three children will spend some time 
at Buhler. Mr. Regier planned to 
call on connections in the southeast- 
ern states before returning home. 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., and M. A. Greider, southern 
Oklahoma representative of the com- 
pany, attended the football game in 
Dallas last week between Southern 
Methodist University and Texas Tech. 

* 

Oscar Mayer, Oklahoma City, agent 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
is in a hospital there undergoing a 
check-up. 

* 

W. H. Williams, vice president and 
secretary of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., is suffering from an in- 
ternal infection in an Oklahoma City 
hospital. 

* 

A. James Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Sowden attended the Northwest- 
ern-Minnesota football game _ in 
Evanston, Ill., last Saturday. The 
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Sowdens, alumni of Northwestern, 
drove to the game with friends and 
stopped in Kansas City for an over- 
night visit on Oct. 6. Mr. Sowden 
continued east on a business trip fol- 
lowing the game and the remainder 
of the party returned to Arkansas 
City. 
* 

Lloyd Leatherock, manager, special 
products division, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is on an extended trade trip 
in Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota. 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jackman are spending two weeks at 
their cabin near Basalt, Colo., on 
the Frying Pan River, for some deer 
hunting. 

a 

John W. Cain, general manager, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, left this week for San Antonio, 
Texas, to see his new grandson, 
Michael Robert Tibbets, born recent- 
ly to Mr. Cain’s daughter and son-in- 
lav, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tibbets. 

* 

3. K. Moore, president, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
left this week for a vacation in 
Arizona and California. 

& 

Edgar F. Burch was recently elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Paul Schulze. 


te 
Eimo Sleight, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales for the Acme Flour 


Mills Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation in Houston. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 


Flour Mills Co., made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Dallas. 
* 


J. W. Linden, sales director, bakery 
products, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is calling on the trade in Texas, 
and A. G. Ehernberger, sales man- 
ager, is attending the meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., in 
Atlanta. 

* 

Glen E. Braatz, office manager of 
the Bake-Rite Baking Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., and associated with the 
company for 20 years, has resigned 
to become general manager of the 
Central Baking Co., in Ashland, ef- 
fective Oct. 16. No successor has 
been named as yet by Bake-Rite. 

eb 

George Andre and Fred Hed'ger, 
Garnac Grain Co., New York, were 
business visitors in Kansas City last 
week, 

* 

William Bloor, group manager of 
the British Cooperative Wholesale 
Society’s flour and feed mills, has re- 
tired after 52 years’ service. Mr. 
Bloor began his career with the CWS 
in 1896 and for 14 years was a sales- 
man for the organization’s Sun Flour 
Mills at Manchester. Subsequently 
he managed other mills and took con- 
trol of the whole group in 1943. H. P. 
Lord, formerly a mill starter with 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., flour 
milling engineering firm of Rochdale 
and subsequently manager of several 
CWS mills, succeeds Mr. Bloor. 

& 

H. G. Hall was recently honored on 
the completion of 30 years’ service 
with the National Association of Brit- 
ish & Irish Millers, London. He joined 
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ESTIMATE OF SPRING WHEAT 
OUTPUT DOWN 1,225,000 BU. 


Other USDA Wheat Forecasts Unchanged From Sep- 
tember Figures; Corn Crop Estimate Increased 
39,140,000 Bu. to 3,567,995,000 Bu. 


the organization as assistant secre-\ 
tary in 1918 and succeeded G. H. Ball 
as chief executive of the group in 
1929. Mr. Hall is responsible for the 
administration of the association, the 
Millers Mutual Assn., and various 
other British societies and research 
organizations connected with milling. 


DEATHS 


Warren F. Starkey, 59, treasurer 
for 15 years of the Hocver Grain Co., 
Duluth, died Oct. 9 in a Duluth hos- 
pital following a lengthy illness. The 
veteran grain man was a native of 
Duluth and a graduate of Law- 
renceville Preparatory School and 
Princeton University. Mr. Starkey 
served in World War 1 and was 
wounded in the battle of the Ar- 
gonne. He was a member of the 
First Methodist Church, David 
Wisted American Legion Post, North- 
land Country Club, Duluth Ath- 
letic Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and the Duluth Philatelic Society. He 
was also treasurer of the Duluth 
Cemetery Assn. Surviving are his 
widow, Virginia Moore Starkey; two 
sons, Howard M. and Thomas W., 
Duluth; two daughters, Mrs. Kathryn 
Litehiser, Seneca, S.D., and Miss Vir- 
ginia Starkey, Duluth. 











Raymond Henry Ague, 58, manager 
of the Pittsburgh sales office, Inter- 
national Milling Co., since 1939, died 
at a Pittsburgh hospital Oct. 10. He 
suffered a stroke Oct. 4. Mr. Ague 
was born in 1890, joined the Interna- 
tional company in Philadelphia in 
1915, and moved to Pittsburgh two 
years later. Except for service in 
World War I, he remained with the 
company until his death. Mr. Ague 
was a member of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club, the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
and the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. He 
is survived by his widow, Charlotte. 


Joseph F. Goeken, 64, president, 
Noll Baking & Ice Cream Co., Alton, 
Ill., died Oct. 11 following a linger- 
ing illness. He had been with the 
company 38 years. Mr. Goeken was 
one of the best known bakers in 
Illinois and had been active in the 
Illinois Bakers Assn., serving as a 
director for many years. He was also 
a member of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. He is survived by his widow 
and one son. 


H. T. Herrick, special assistant to 
the chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, died Oct. 
7. He was one of the country’s lead- 
ing authorities on the industrial util- 
ization of agricultural commodities 
and from 1942 to 1946 was director 
of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. He was 61 
years old. 


R. W. Clark, vice president, traffic, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., died 
Oct. 3. Mr. Clark was a long-time 
member of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESIGNS FOR NAVAL SERVICE 

ATLANTA—James E. Minter, su- 
perintendent of the Atlanta Milling 
Co., formula feed manufacturing and 
flour blending firm, has resigned his 
position and is re-entering the Navy 
about the middle of October. Mr. 
Minter has been associated with the 
firm approximately 15 years. 








WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Oct. 11 esti- 
mated the spring wheat crop at 256,- 
417,000 bu., 1,225,000 bu. less than 
the 257,642,000 bu. forecast a month 
ago. The estimates on durum wheat 
production at 45,938,000 bu. and on 
winter wheat of 981,415,000 bu. were 
unchanged from the figures reported 
in September. 

While the changes in wheat esti- 
mates were unimportant, the corn 
crop estimate was increased 39,140,- 
000 bu. in the October report. The 
crop is now placed at 3,567,995,000 
bu., a new record. A month ago the 
corn forecast was 3,528,815,000 bu. 


This year’s corn estimate compares 
with last year’s very small outturn 
of only 2,400,952,000 bu. and with a 
10-year average (1937-46) of 2,813,- 
529,000 bu. The previous record corn 
crop was 3,249,950,000 bu. in 1946. 

On the basis of the new forecast 
all wheat production is placed at 1,- 
283,770,000 bu. Last year’s crop was 
1,364,919,000 bu., the largest of rec- 
ord, and the 10-year average is 942,- 
623,000 bu. 

The winter wheat estimate com- 
pares with 1,067,970,000 bu. last year 
and 688,606,000 bu. for the 10-year 
average. The durum wheat estimate 
compares with 43,983,000 bu. last 
year and 34,619,000 bu. for the 10- 
year average. The forecast for oth- 
er spring wheat compares with 252,- 
966,000 bu. last year and an aver- 
age of 219,398,000 bu. during the 
10-year period. 


Other Crops Compared 

The indicated production of other 
crops as of Oct. 1, compared with a 
month ago, last year and the 10-year 
average, respectively, includes: 

Oats, 1,492,957,000 bu. Oct. 1; 1,- 
493,407,000 last month; 1,215,970,000 
last year and 1,231,814,000 for the 
10-year average. 

Barley, 317,240,000; 317,229,000; 
279,182,000 and 298,811,000. 

Rye, 26,664,000; 26,664,000; 
977,000 and 37,398,000. 

The indicated yield of important 
crops per acre on Oct. 1, compared 
with last year, and the 10-year aver- 
age, respectively, includes: 

Corn, 41.7 bu. Oct. 1; 28.6 last 
year and 31.4 for the 10-year aver- 
age. 

All wheat, 18; 18.4 and 16.1. 

Winter wheat, 18.6; 19.5 and 16.6. 

Durum wheat, 14.5; 15 and 14; 
other spring wheat, 16.3; 15.3 and 
15.1. 

Oats, 36.4; 31.5 and 32.3. 

Barley, 26.1; 25.5 and 23.7. 

Rye, 12.2; 12.8 and 12.1. 


25,- 


Corn Stocks Lower 


The USDA reported stocks of corn 
on farms Oct. 1 totaled 114,550,000 
bu., or 5.3% of last year’s crop. This 
compared with stocks of 245,210,000 
a year ago, representing 8.6% of the 
previous year’s crop. 

Corn stocks for the Oct. 1 10-year 
average were 340,666,000 bu., or 
14.3% of the affected crops. 

Wheat stocks Oct. 1 were reported 
at 542,891,000 bu., or 42.3% of this 
year’s crop. This compared with 610,- 
300,000 and 44.7% a year earlier and 


37 


464,046,000 or 49.1% for the 10-year 
average. 

The indicated yield per acres and 
the estimated production of spring 
wheat other than durum in the four 
principal producing states are as fol- 
lows: Minnesota, 18.5 bu. per acre 
and production of 16,687,000 bu.; 
North Dakota, 14.5 and 96,498,000 
bu.; South Dakota, 13 and 42,263,000 
bu., and Montana, 18 and 55,926,- 
000 bu. 

The indicated yield per acre and 
the estimated production of durum 
wheat in North Dakota are 14.5 and 
41,542,000 bu., and in South Dakota, 
13.5 and 3,280,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY S. CROSBY NAMED 
HEAD OF DUNWOODY BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry S. Cros- 
by, vice president and director of 
engineering, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was elected president of 
the board of trustees of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
at a meeting of the board Oct. 5. He 
succeeds Russell H. Bennett, who re- 
tired from the position after almost 
11 years of service. Mr. Bennett will 
continue as a member of the board, 
however. The board announced the 
reappointment of J. R. Kingman, Jr., 
as director and treasurer of the in- 
stitute. 














N. J. Stromstad 


OFFICE MANAGER — The special 
markets and industrial division of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., has opened a 
Minneapolis office, with N. J. Strom- 
stad as manager. Mr. Stromstad is a 
graduate pharmacist and has been in 
industrial chemicals sales work for 
the company. P. Val Kolb, vice presi- 
dent and director of the division, in 
making the announcement, said that 
because of the importance of Minne- 
apolis as a flour milling center, Rob- 
ert S. Whiteside, associate director 
of the division, who makes his head- 
quarters at 170 Varick St., New York, 
will spend part of his time at the 
Minneapolis office, which is located at 
1800 Rand Tower. 
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(lJuotations Oct. 11: standard patent $5.65 





55@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. 





steady. Shipping directions were satisfactory 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


plagued the industry here for many 


50@5.85, standard patent $5.40@5 
orders over the phone a thing of the past, H 
winter short patent $5.33@5.55, 95% patent 

5 clear $4.98@5.03; 


flour were little changed ter short patent $6.11@6.70, standard patent 


business put on the books shows some slight 


week ago and 93% 














mand for flour for export has opened up, 
inquiries are coming from all directions. 
Jobbers report the trade is buying for 
their nearby wants only. Large and small 
bakers alike lack interest, consequently are 
standing on the sidelines awaiting a more 
favorable opportunity to put in some stocks. 
Shipping instructions show an_ increase. 
Prices on hard and soft patent are steady 
to 10¢ higher, clears 10¢ higher to 5¢ lower, 
spring patent 5¢ up, clears steady to 5¢ up. 

Central states mills report the trade 
is still awaiting further developments be- 
fore stocking up on their requirements, con- 
sequently new bookings are few and far 
between. Shipping specifications are im- 
proved. Prices on hard and soft patent 
are steady to 10¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 9, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.40, ordi- 
nary $5.40; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.45; 
bakers flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.35, soft 
straight $5.35, soft clear $5.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.45, standard patent $5.35 
clears $5; spring wheat short patent §5. 
standard $5.55, clears $5.35, low protein 
$4.80. 








EASTERN STATES 

Baffalo: Flour sales are still lagging 
as buyers are wary about booking too far 
ahead. Milling production is heavy, due to 
the strike in Minneapolis, as flour milled 
in Buffalo is being shipped West to take 
care of emergency orders. Clears are firm 
and steady. 

Quotations Oct. 9, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6.10@6 
standard $5.85@5.95, first clear $5.25@5.35; 
hard winter standard $6.05@6.10, hard win- 
ter first clear $5.40@5.45; soft winter short 
patent $5.554 5.60, soft winter straight $5.35 
@5.40, soft winter first clear $5.05@5.10. 

New York: A moderate total of flour 
sales was closed last week. It was made 
up chiefly of purchases by chains to com- 
plete their previous week’s coverage and 
a few scattered fill-in cars by smaller con- 
sumers. Although both springs and Kan- 
sas shared in this, the amounts of north- 
westerns were much larger primarily be- 
cause of the closeness of price. Soft win- 
ters were inactive, but with Pacific Coast 
flours out of the market, midwesterns high, 
and eastern millers not pressing for busi- 
ness, there was little to push these grades. 

Shipping directions were fair. With sev- 
eral large users keeping low inventories 
orders are steady and while permits are 
required at terminals, they are not diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
unchanged to 10¢ higher than the pre- 
ceding week. 

(lJuotations Oct. 9: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.20@6.50, standard 
patents $5.90@ 6.10, clears $5.50@5.80; 
southwestern short patents $5.95 @ 6.05, 
standard patents $5.75@5.85; high ratio 
cake flours $6.25@7.05, eastern soft win- 
ter straights $5.50@5.90. 

Philadelphia: The number of factors 
which have combined to keep flour duy- 
ers on the sidelines the past few weeks 
have lost none of their grip on the situ- 
ation and this market still has dullness 
as its principal characteristic. 

Price remains the dominant influence in 
restricting activity and there seems to be 
little hope for any real improvement in 
turnover unless quotations are reduced. 

Meanwhile, the general list lacks evi- 
dence of a definite trend. Most grades 
are shifting back and forth in a narrow 
radius, but a comparison with the levels 
of a week ago shows plus signs to be in 
the majority, lending a steady undertone 
to dealings. 

Widest variation among individual grades 
is the 10¢ addition posted by high gluten, 
although the trade was offered no ex- 
planation for its moving a little farther 
than others. Its companions in the ad- 
vancing column included spring first clear, 
standard patent and short patent, while 
hard and soft winters held unchanged, 
along with spring family. 

Some of the larger bakery operators and 
a few jobbers are reported to have been 
making inquiry recently, but mill repre- 
sentatives said the action looked more 
like an attempt to sound out the situ- 
ation rather than a sincere buying over- 
ture. They point to the low volume of 
sales as proof that millers are not press- 
ing for business. 

Nevertheless, the opinion prevails among 
the consuming group that they will be 
able to purchase later at considerable sav- 
ings from present quotations. 

The Jewish holidays had their custom- 
ary effect upon the over-all retail trade 
picture, hence little attention was paid 
to a further decline in sales volume. But 
bakers are not hiding their concern over 
the failure of turnover to pick up to the 
levels of the comparable period a year 
ago. The lag is greatest in sweet goods. 

Export business shows no _ inclination 
to rebound from its extended lull and no 
local sales to foreign countries have been 
reported. Shipments through this port are 
also negligible, the only flour leaving here 
the past week being 47,000 bags on the 
Exmouth for Trieste. 

Quotations Oct. 9: spring family $6.90@ 
7.15, high gluten $6.30@6.40, short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first 
clear $5.70@ 0; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.85 @5. Standard $5.75@5.85; soft 
winter $4.85@ 5. 

Boston: The local flour market went 
through another drab week influenced in 
part by the observance of the Jewish 
holidays. Prices were irregular, with springs 
advancing 5@10¢, while hard winters were 
about unchanged. Soft wheat flours were 
also. stationary. 

Dealers reported buying was only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. One chain was re 
ported to be receptive to offerings for No 
vember delivery, but at the moment that 
business was still in the negotiation stage. 
Reports from the milling centers that 
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Pittsburgh: It is difficult to appraise th« 
flour selling in this district during the past 
Some mill representatives state the) 


Others state that the sales volume is low 
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types rising slightly.-There was some talk 
in the trade that premiums for the high 
protein grades mav push the price of these 
types up when and if milling interests are 
avie to take all business orfereu, but as 
long as the longshoremen’s strike lasts, 
terminal mills are running on a curtailed 
basis and there is no pressure on any type 
of wheat. Two cargoes of bulk wheat for 
Japan left Seattle during the week aboard 
army freighters, but this shipment, con- 
sisting of 20,000 tons, did not affect the 
market as it was supplied by CCC stocks. 
Mills report that they have _ substantial 
orders in the Far East to fill, when and if 
the strike is settled. The waterfront tie- 
up is still in effect, and no one knows 
how long it will last. Family patent $6.89, 
bluestem $6.13, bakery $6.24, pastry $5.80. 
Portland: Flour buying is of a steady, but 
limited, character, with production for the 
area still under normal. Domestic buyers 
are in and out of the market for sup- 
plies for nearby shipment, but still are 
holding off on large commitments. The 
vernment has shown no indications of 
ming into the market for flour, due no 
doubt to the longshoremen’s strike. Two 
the interior mills have shut down for 
lack of bookings, while terminal opera- 
ons have been curtailed. There is no 
lication of settlement of the strike. Some 
port flour is being moved through the 
Port of Tacoma, providing one outlet for 
port bookings, but not for domestic ship- 
ents, 
juotations Oct, 9: high gluten $6.33, all 
Montana $6.18, fancy hard wheat clears 
£5.95, bluestem bakers $6.19, cake $7.10, 
stry $6.01, whole wheat 100% $5.70, gra- 
hem $5.35, eracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





roronto-Montreal: Canadian mills have 
hing in the way of new business to re- 
t. They have enough on hand to last 
this month, but unless there is some 
ingement made whereby ECA money will 
ivailable in Canada to buy flour, other 
in for U.K., mills will have to curtail 
‘ir operating capacity. The reported fall- 
through of the Italian contract will 
i blow to them. The West Indies are 
ing their usual amounts, but outside 
these and U.K. exports practically no 
pments are being made. Latin American 
intries are pretty well stocked up for 
ie time ‘to come, and the domestic 
rket is very slow. Quotations Oct. 9: 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.60 
seconds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98's cotton, 
xed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
ere used. For export to U.K., govern- 
nt regulation flour $14.65 per 280-Ib. 
shipment to end of December, Halifax 
St. John. 
remand for winter wheat flour is steady. 
cuit manufacturers and retail outlets 
buying only enough to keep them 
ng for short periods. There is no ex- 
rt demand. Quotations Oct. 9: $10.60 
f.o.b. domestic points. 
Millers are finding it necessary to draw 
terminal stocks of winter wheat as 
liveries have fallen to almost nil. Quota- 
ms Oct. 9: $2.20@2.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
ints, : 
Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked for ex- 
rt last week totaled almost 45,000 bbl., 
nd included 8,600 bbl. for the U.K. The 
mainder was made up of varying amounts 
ing to several destinations. Domestic 
ade in flour is on a fair scale, and mills 
re working to capacity. Mill stocks of 
heat are increasing and supplies are mov- 
« freely. Quotations Oct. 9: top patent 
prings for delivery between Fort Wil- 
m and the British Columbia boundary, 
25 cottons, second patents $8.75, second 
itents to bakers $8.25. 
Vancouver: Export flour sales were gen- 
rally slow during the week with no im- 
ediate prospect of any improvement. Lat- 
t eables from Manila, which has been 
ie Most important Canadian outlet this 
eason, indicate that buyers there are 
'w overstocked and will not be interested 
any purchases until after Christmas. 
\fter a brief flurry demand from the 
fawaiian Islands, as a result of the U.S. 
icific Coast shipping tie-up, has died 
vay and sales are classed as generally dis- 
pointing. The Hawaiian demand is now 
eing satisfied either from Gulf ports or Ta- 
ma, Wash., which is still open. While 
inadian flour prices are lower than U.S 
fferings there is a 52¢ import duty and 
is more than offsets the lower freight 
tes from here. Honolulu, however, con- 
nues to place some millfeed orders with 
Canadian mills. 
The main topic of conversation among 
illing interests has been the report that 
e big Canadian flour sale made to un- 
sclosed interests in Italy has fallen 
rough. The dropping of this deal will 
+t immediately affect flour business from 
here, since it was understood that only 
limited amount of flour would be shipped 
om here to Italy in January, with the 
freat bulk of the business moving from 
stern Canadian ports. 
It is now reported here that there are 
two ships now fully loaded with flour at 
istern seaboard ports and on demurrage. 
he whole Italian deal has been one of the 
most mysterious transactions of the year 
grain and flour circles. It was reported 
iat although one mill handled the whole 
eal, the business was divided among 
veral Canadian mills and the flour is 
Ww ready to move, but with no buyers. 
Just what effect this will have on gen- 
ral Canadian flour sales in the immediate 
iture is very disconcerting to exporters. 
It is stated in local milling circles that 
fair amount of steamship space was tak- 
some time ago by the mills to move this 
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flour. Further the price of wheat is down 
from the time when the contract was 
first arranged and the losses to the mills 
will be heavy unless they can unload tho 
flour elsewhere. 

The apparent collapse of the Italian deal 
together with increased buyer resistance 
to Canadian offerings at this time, has 
cast a spell of gloom over the trade. It 
is also felt that Canada will likely share 
to only a very limited extent under the 
Marshall Plan in contrast to the early 
indications that very large orders would 
accrue to Canadian shippers. 

Domestic flour business in this territory 
remains quiet. Store sales are at a fairly 
low level and most of the business is 
coming from the larger bakery operators 
engaged in the bread trade. Specialty 
stores handling fancy goods are buying on 
a very limited scale. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for hard wheat grinds in 98’s cottons 
as of Oct. 9: first patents $9.15 with $9.65 
for small lots; bakers patents $8.65. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade ranges from 
$9.95 for western grinds to $13 for the 
Ontario product. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 30, 1948 (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 18,128 3,315 4,380 6,159 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,863 “i 171 77 
Churchill ....... 401 es 1 
Int., public and 

semi public ele- 





VEEOED cccasins 31 2 33 460 
> 20,424 3,317 4,587 6,696 
Year ago ..... 14,800 1,572 4.960 8,617 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 30: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,479 1,188 2,551 2,363 





Pacific seaboard . 787 a2 18 7 
Churchill ....... 713 ‘5 = 
Other terminals* 2 ee 14 178 

WO 66 «620% 5,982 1,188 2,584 2,548 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 306: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 


wenn kau 2,437 169 1,263 1,659 
FS 2 6 175 135 
Milled or 
processed ... ~ .. ae 42 59 
Pacific seaboard— 
CORE. 2 sieeve 618 oe 28 oe 
Berrie ree 24 ee 12 21 
Churchill ....... 1,343 ee oe 
Other terminals* 2 ne 6 & 
ONE -4e5.2h 005 4,426 175 1,497 1,882 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 32,792 3,622 9,434 9,948 


Pacific seaboard. 3,246 - 104 42 
Churchill ....... 4,289 ‘ 4 os 
Other terminals* 8S 2 50 455 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 21,295 1,969 7,676 8.126 
Pacific seaboard. 2,896 oa 290 93 
OCRGQGRT .iscers 4,832 ee es as 
Other terminals* 173 2 196 357 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 2, 
1948, and Oct. 4, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (0060's 
omitted): Canadian 


7-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
2, 4, 2. 4, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
oy Seer 219,111 175,069 35 
COP na vusavs 1,806 7.910 23 as 
errr - 18,616 26,644 660 235 
 . Mee a 469 3,824 os 1 
| Me 9,255 27,444 111 2 
Flaxseed .... 15795 6,343 
Soybeans .... 130 68 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Oct. 2 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parthentheses): wheat 116,000 (33,000) 
bu; corn 60,000 (730,000); oats 263,000 
(none); rye 10,000 (10,000); barley 424,000 
(none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 2 and Oct. 9: 








BRAN— Oct. 9 
Oetewer ..acse: 5.50 $....@*39.75 
November 00 oo» @°39.75 
December 7.50 39.60@ 40.00 
January -00 39.750 40.40 
February 50 39.80@ 40.65 
March 75h 40.00@ 40.50 

SHORTS 
October ...... $45.00@ 46.00 $....@ 
November .... 42.50@ 43.00 45.50@ 
December ets 41.50@ 42.00 44.00@ 
BN eee 41.50@ 42 43.50@ 
February .. 41.50@ 4 43.75@ 
March ...... ‘ 41.59@ 42.75 44.00@ 

Sales (tons) .. 120 

*Sale 


Rye ‘Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Oe. 
Sept. Sept. . Oct. Oct. 
11 18 9 
Four mills 19,088 9,596 6 634 11, 433 *3,000 
*Three mills. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
ere eee ee ee a $...@6.95 6.60 $§ $. $7.05 @ 7.15 
eae ae ae 5.50@5.88 cae . oe 
Guetta Bish Givten .....6cceiee 6.05 6.10@ 6. 20 
i ME 6c 8. 5 BES a8. 604.0 R Ss : 5.85 
Sores  GeeMGara 2... ise ceee cas §. 5.75 
Gries Geet CIGAR onc ee cic ees 5. 5.60 
Deere Winter family .... essen. P 5. 
i a eo 6.3 5.15 @5. 30 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.3 5.10@5.20 
Hard winter first clear ........ 4.9 4.35@ 4.40 
Sekt withter ftemty 2. cscs ncccsce as oe oe ‘ars 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.11@6.70 6.20@ 6.60 5.55 @ 5.60 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.30@6.35 ae Bee 
Soft winter straight ............ save ae 5.00@5.10 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.65@ wikis ro 
Rye BOGF, WIE 2. ccvccscvcsvse 4.65@ 4.50 owe® 
Wee TE, GRP asec ci ceccccoes 3.67@ 4.00 oe. eee ve bs 
Durem, SFOG., BUN ...csccccees 5.55@ 5.40 ee az .@6.30 
New Yo ‘ Boston ’ Pittsburgh 
a ae ee Cine TM S.269 $6.904@ 
Spring high gluten ............ §6.20@ 6.40 6.30@6 
ey ee eee ine wes 6.15 6.00@6.25 
Sorin StAMEaTG ....cccevcedsces 5.90@6.10 6.05 5.90@6 
Spring first clear ........-e.+++:. 5.50 @5.80 5.80 5.60@5.8 
Hard winter family ........... +2 ea wee 
Hard winter short ............. 8. 5.95 5.90@6.25 
Hard winter standard ......... 5. 5.85 5.70@6.15 
Hard winter first clear ......... a 
Soft winter family ............. 7.24@7.30 ‘a 
Soft winter short patent ...... a ee) ae a 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.5 5.50@ 6.15 iw 
Soft winter first clear ........ &e% os eee ee ee see @s 
Rye flour, white .........s6s6.. 4.90@5.20 5.05 o2--@... 495@5, 
Rye flour, dark ....,..-csesceere aoe Roe -@ ... 3.96@ 
Durum, gran., bulk .........+... 5.95@5.99 ie was oo o OE, s 
ey vr “3. oan Seattle Los Angeles 
Spring top patent] .. $...@8.6 -@9.25 Family patent ...... S.. Gee 8... 
Spring second patent! ...@ ate -@8.75 Bluestem. ........... cos QBS 22. ‘a 
Spring first clearf .. cep Qe. coc ic. BOTY wraden ..«... ov Gee «8 
Spring exports§ ..... -@14.65 ...@ Ce Tee Cae -.- @5.80 ...@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. §98-lb. cottons, §280-lb.’ cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 














Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran $44.50@ 45.50 $....@43.00 ees Sere ere) ware Ter. 
Hard winter bran .. ere fee chee 10,.00@ 40.50 42.00@ 42.50 Tee ore 
Soft winter bran .. eee. Bee ree. ere een So 16.00@ 47.00 
Standard midds.* . 48.00@ 48.50 . @47. 00 eek eee ere, oF gee), Mere 
Flour midds.t ..... 57.00 @ 63.00 «+e. @61,50 19.50@ 50, 50 51. 50M 52.00 56.00@ 57.00 
Ween. GOR wis cec cues 70.00@71,00 -. @E8.00 we. ak sO sass Ter) ees 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ...... $45,00@46,.00 $52.00@53.00 $51.50@52.00 $48.50@50.20 a ae oes 
Soft winter bran .. Ter MET ere, Dee ‘6:3 Mes ee ee 50.50@ 51.00 
Standard midds.* .. 50.00@51.00 59.00@60,00 59.00 54.20@ 57.5 @. 
Flour midds.t ..... 57.00@58.00 ere ae. ee wer, sere 70,.00@ 71,20 60, 50M 61. an 
Wee GOW cei csiases 70.00@71.00 74.00 @75.00 ~@ 72.00 oo ee @ 78.20 a 
Spring bran Shorts _ Middlings: 
TorontG§ .....--0+. - @55.00 B.56 0B Brvse @ 60.00 
qWinnipeg ........-- -@49.25 oo. @52.3 -@ 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000s omitted) on Sept. 25, and corresponding date of a year ago: 




















7---Wheat—., , Corn—— -—Oats -——Rye—— --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore ....... pe 2,812 3,040 70 170 322 3 3 34 477 54 
BIORTOM neces or 410 307 aa ‘ as 63 os ‘ e : 
POUEEBIO niece ecee 6,820 6,085 4 312 2,749 3,512 37 71 715 350 
co rere fae 500 1,291° és . . 91 ‘ 
COMIGRS occ cccenesases i 780 62 4, 592 154 638 761 
Pee eevee “a 3, 267 357 2,151 4,089 
Wes “WG wn ccc dese 59 11 1 37 20 
ee .: 
Hutchinson .......... . ee 17 at 
Indianapolis .......... 220 620 1 211 77 92 
MOS CU 2c ccccs 32 568 31 799 208 107 7§ 
Milwaukee........... 10 2 413 32 2,31 
Minneapolis .........- 1 497 2,922 4,873 2,426 2,178 313 
New Orleans feiwdc 27 5 91 
WOW: BOOM occ ci teks. 4 7 3 76 “< 1 2 
beer eee eee 92 793 904 1,604 88 368 88 
a, ee LORE oT 10 196 121 41 as &e 52 
Philadelphia ......... 2,060 19 28 455 306 1 84 
Sioux City ..... ene 181 43 141 442 1, 16 4 119 
Oe 5,430 87 153 270 = 1,3 2 2 33 
ee 8,134 65 166 681 1 25 2 6 § 
i... ERT 8,672 os 9 i as ah $ 
rer. eee 197 . ‘ ee ‘s és ae 
Se -srect ected bevens as 260 ‘ ee ee 








Totals 168,904 139,109 1,486 ,431 17,421 24,554 4,107 3,372 15,194 


~ 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


WHEAT 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















—Minneapolis ———-Chicago—— ——Kansas City— 
Dec. May Dec. May July Dec. May July 
OCetener 4 ccccsecccies .---21T7% 213% 224% 217% 201% r 208% 194% 
October 5 218% 213% 2 217% 201 208% 193% 
October 6 ... See see 218% 213% 2 217% 201% 208% 193% 
October 7 ..... ao see pee 219% 214% 2 219% 204 209% 195% 
CD. BD ic chvce de caces -» 219% 214% 2 219 203 216% 209% 195% 
October 8 .nccctccecceens 219% 214% 2 219% 203% 216% 210% 196} 
-—CORN— -———————_ R YE*————_ —— —-———OATSs—_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg “Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May. Dec. May Oct. Dee. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 4 139 141% 162% 164 151% 53% 153 155 73% 73% 68% 69% 
Oct. 5 140 141% 164% 166% 154% 154% 156% 7 73% 69% 69% 
Oct. 6 140% 142% 165% 166% 156% 57% - 155 156% 74% 74% 70% 69% 
Oct. 7 143% 144% -167% 168% 158% 159% 156% 157% 75% 74% 79% 70% 
Oct. 8 142% 144% 167 168% 161% 160% 156% 158 75% 74% 70% 69% 
Oct. 9 142 144 166% 168% 165% 165 155% 156% 74% 74% 70% 69% 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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WANTED — DRAFTSMAN, PREFER 
young man familiar with flour mill and 
grain elevator equipment. Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 


established mill located 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 











FitzGerald Sees 475,000,000 Bu. 
Wheat Exports in Next Two Years 


WASHINGTON —A minimum 
wheat demand of 475 million bushels 
on U.S. stocks during the current 
crop year and one of equal magnitude 
in the 1949-50 period was forecast 
this week by D. A. FitzGerald, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
food supply chief. 

This estimate takes into considera- 
tion the availability of dollar pur- 
chasing power, Dr. FitzGerald de- 
clared in a statement made to the 
26th annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference here this week. 

Previously Dr. FitzGerald dis- 
closed to The Northwestern Miller 
that preliminary reports received 
from the organization of European 
cooperating countries for supplies for 
the October-December quarter reveal 
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that requirements will be approxi- 
mately in line with allocations al- 
ready announced for that period. 


In support of his estimate of bread 
grain requirements of western Europe 
for the period 1948-49-50, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald discounted the optimistic in- 
terpretation given to the improved 
crop outturn in these nations this 
year. 

He estimated bread grain produc- 
tion in western Europe at approxi- 
mately 30 million metric tons this 
year compared with a prewar level 
of 35 million metric tons, leaving a 
gap of 225 million bushels. But this 
gap fails to take into consideration 
an increase in population of 25 mil- 
lion people. Normally Dr. FitzGerald 
stated these nations imported one 
third of its food intake. 


CH >MIST-BAKER — SEARCHING FOR A 


NEW YORK FIRM OF 
LONG EXPERIENCE 
in grain exports to Europe, with 
unexcelled connections in all im- 


Postwar Imports Rise 


In 1947-48 these western European 
nations imported 17.4 million metric 
tons of bread grains as compared with 


test baker for wheat quality. Must know 
physical characteristics of wheat; be fa- 
miliar with experimental milling and fol- 
low-up test baking. Able to report find- 
ings and conclusions to control and wheat 
departments. Not necessarily graduate 
chemist but some education in bio-chem- 
istry and agronomy preferred. Old estab- 
lished firm with excellent promotional 
possibilities after proven ability. Reply 
in detail giving past experience, salaries, 
reasons for leaving positions, ete. Strictly 
confidential. Address 9681, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





A REAL OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 
by a good Minnesota mill to an 
aggressive young man capable 
of assuming the responsibilities 
of Sales Manager for a medium- 
sized mill, The man we are look- 
ing for is probably employed by 
a larger mill where he has ac- 
quired some background in the 
business, but looking for broader 
opportunity. Such a man can en- 
large his experience and create 
a real future for himself with 
this live growing organization. 
Write in confidence for an in- 
terview. 


Address 9670, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


porting countries, wishes to act 
on a commission basis as 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


of substantial elevator concern 

in Corn Belt. Assumes charter- 

ing and all technical export work. 
Address 9679 


The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








a prewar import level of 13.3 million 
tons. In 1948-49 they ask for an im- 
port of 15.6 million tons, which, add- 
ed to their domestic production, pro- 
vides a total supply of 45.6 million 
metric tons against a prewar level 
of 49 million tons.and still does not 
take into consideration the 25 million 
increase in population, Dr. FitzGerald 
declared. 

Improved western European grain 
production this year was achieved 
through high yields per acre, which 
has been estimated at 24.5 bu. an 
acre while total bread grain acreage 
was approximately 10% lower than 
prewar. One of the factors leading 
Dr. FitzGerald to conclude that these 
requirements will be as great next 
year as this one is the doubt that 
the bread grain acreage yields will 
equal those of 1948-49 since fertilizer 
shortages are expected to continue. 











SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Sales manager for large central states 
mill offering hard winter and spring 
wheat flour to the bakery trade. Ac- 
quaintance with trade and familiarity 
with buying habits in central and east- 
ern states important. Give full details 
as to qualifications. All inquiries en- 
tirely confidential. 

Address 9673, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 














MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv . 














GIESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 


Mo., for sale. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 
elevator storage. Write 
Carter Millis, Inc., P. 
ville, Tenn. 


Royal, 


75 miles southeast of St. 
100,000 bu. 
Barry- 
O. Box 58, Nash- 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


Statement of the ownership, -manage- 
ment, circulation, etce., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1948, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Managing Editor, C. K. Michener, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business Managers, 
H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
(If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, principal stockholders 


of which are: Bailey, Toronto, 
Ont.; R. T. Beatty, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Eva F. Challen, Chicago, Ill.; Paul L. 


Dittemore, Minneapolis; Thos. A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York 





City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar- 
tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 


Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Eleanor L, Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 


Don E. Rogers, Minneapolis; R. E. 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo.; Ruth K, 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. M. A. 
Truesdale, Minneapolis; 8. O. Werner, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah S. West, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 


mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—7,002. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 17th day of September, 
1948. Hildur E. Anderson, Notary Pub- 
lic, Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My 
commission expires July 22,1954.) (Seal.) 
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The favorable per acre outturn of 
bread grains this year resulted from 
better than average weather. 


Export Outlook Reviewed 


After showing the import demand 
figures to justify his estimate of a 
minimum requirement from this coun- 
try of 475 million bushels of wheat, | 
Dr. FitzGerald reviewed the export 
possibiilties from the producing areas. 

Exports from USSR for 1947-48 
as unofficially reported were approxi- 
mately 750,000 metric tons. Reports 
of offers of wheat exports for this 
year have been received, but the 
terms offered are not known and con- [| 
sequently the firmness of these offers 
cannot be appraised, the ECA food | 
chief said. The Argentine wheat pro- [ 
duction trend is downward. The rec- | 
ord Australian yield of last year is 
not likely to be attained this year, | 
Dr. FitzGerald believes. The Cana- | 
dian crop this year is below the 10- | 
year average. ~ 

Attainment of wheat requiremenis 
for western Europe depend in part cn 
maintenance of ECA appropriations 
and the ability of the ECA countrics 
to earn more dollars. This latter con- 
sideration will be emphasized in 1949- 
50. Bread grains, however, will have 
the top priority as regards disburse- 
ment of earned dollars for food. 

The shortage of earned dollar crei- 
its will not affect all food procure- 
ment uniformly, Dr. FitzGerald rc- 
vealed. For example, many western 
European nations desire supplies of 
such agricultural surpluses as dried 
fruits, citrus and deciduous fruiis 
and tobacco, but cannot afford to 
spend earned dollars for these com- 
modities. Bread grains are top pri- 
ority. 

Larger Coarse Grain Demand 


With western European livestock 
at between 70-75% of the prewar 
average, demand for coarse grains 
in the years 1948-50 will be much 
larger than the prewar average, Dr. 
FitzGerald asserted, but failed to dis- 
close any annual estimate of exports. 

Fats and oils will continue to be 
in short supply in western Europe, he 
declared, citing a prewar European 
production of 3 million metric tons 
and 2.1 million tons for the current 
year. Prewar European imports of 
fats and oils amounted to approx'- 
mately 4 million metric tons, while ‘t 
is hoped to import 2% million tons 
this year. On balancing, these figures 
disclose a prewar total supply lev: | 
of 7 million tons as compared wit 
approximately 5 million tons this 
year. Dr. FitzGerald could foresee n» 
exceptional change in the westeri 
European supply situation in 1949-5) 
and indicated the requirements ma’ 
be even larger than anticipated. 


Further U.S. Effort Urged 


Dr. FitzGerald urged continue 
large soybean acreage for the U.S 
next year and predicted sustaine 
demand for oilseed. This estimate i 
based on a probable drop in cotton 
seed production next year. Dr. Fitz 
Gerald calculated U.S. domestic foo: 
oil requirements for this year at 1! 
billion pounds, and said that this 
demand level would continue in 1949 
50. 

Meat and dairy product export de- 
mands will continue low through next 
year he stated, since they represent 
luxury items for western Europe on 
the basis of dollar considerations. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Eete 
Bone pradaclon 


BIG VALYWE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ot - bn ig zo - P a 
rry M. Stratton, Vi " 

i gg Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in, MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 












Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


























Representatives in the 


» HAMMOND “; BAGS 23 
WALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
BLUEFIELD, VA. 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. wat LIGONIER, PA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. ee oe 
. i COLUMBUS, O. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 














NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN || 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 
PER DAY. 





et eae 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
Big t tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


SS eareotcviencs Bile saahen. 
| ee ee tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cimirco | | 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used ' 


[Ota RNR ERI eae iene 
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Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT — ~’ WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 








silent salesmen ... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


Makers of the famous Woods cotton and jute BAGS 


ae See og See See 
Pins Chotkt ing; Le nts, Tarpaulins and 
other ca gooc ge 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes nd WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
othe ged equipment for life 
in the Gr t Outdoors. 





Montreal ¢ Toronte ¢ Ottawa @¢ Welland ¢ Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since we A 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA SY, GES Richardson & SONS 








Sain lrchonts Simon wt Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 















Rios % pots S so - 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 





Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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LONDON-—British politicians of all 
parties are now preparing for the 
general election, provisionally sched- 
uled for May, 1950. The fight is ex- 
pected to resolve itself into one be- 
tween those supporting government 
control on the one hand and private 
enterprise on the other. 

Flour importers and millers are 
watching the lineup of the parties 
with interest since one of the major 
issues of the election will be the pro- 
posals to bring more trades under the 











Bin Sirens case 


MILLED FROM 
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Nationalization of Milling Industry 
Seen as Issue of British Election 


dominance of the government and 
civil service in the guise of national- 
ization. Already it has been disclosed 
that the flour trade is on the list for 
attention if the socialists are returned 
to power again. 

Criticism of those industries, coal 
and transport, already turned over to 
public ownership, has been wide- 
spread and the heavy financial losses 
incurred and the inefficiency revealed 
has caused considerable misgiving 
both in socialist and conservative cir- 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR WILLS C2 


LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 
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cles. Businessmen are also concerned 
at the effect upon the country’s 
economy. 


The Value of Controls 

A difference of opinion upon the 
value of state contrel has already 
made itself apparent among the so- 
cialists. Herbert Morrison, a labor 
party leader with moderate views, 
stated recently that his party intend- 
ed to leave 80% of industry in private 
hands. More socialistic minded min- 
isters, however, have mentioned the 
desirability of a higher measure of 
direction in the conduct of privately 
owned industry. 

Observers consider that this means 





THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON’” 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY = 
STERLING - 


THREE STARS + 
PRAIRIE MAIDS - 


GREAT WEST > 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


CANADA CREAM - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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that industry should be subject to 
close government supervision and 
control in order that its plans and 
projects could be conveniently fitted 
into the general economic plan. Ac. 
cording to the advocates of this poli- 
cy, non-nationalized industry can. 
not properly be regulated by the 
control of materials and supplies, as 
is the case at present by measures 
conceived under wartime conditions, 
but ought to be required to consult 
with government departments on 
their policies and to accept such f— 
changes as the government may: or- Ff 
der. 

Traders cannot see any difference 
in practice between this proposed 
method of control and full national- 
ization involving the taking over by 
the government of each particular 
industry. 

Whether the general body of so- | 
cialists accepts a full nationalization | 
policy or not in preparing their pro- 
gram for the election, there is little 
doubt that control of industry would 
be intensified if the labor party was | 
returned to power. This means that 
bulk. buying will continue and that | 
importers will not be allowed to use | 
their knowledge and experience to 
buy in the best and cheapest mar- 
kets. Regulations will remain and 
trade will be impeded. 


No 72% Extraction 

Under a socialist administration the 
flour trade could not expect a return 
to an extraction rate of 72%. Even 
if the supply position permitted, ‘he 
minister of food, John Strachey, has 
stated categorically that the govern- 
ment would not approve of such a 
move from a health point of view. 

Thus the flour trade would be pre- 
cluded from meeting the desires of 
the consumers for a whiter loaf be- 
cause of the idea, unconfirmed by 
medical opinion but fostered by the 
socialist theorists, that 72% extrac- 
tion flour is detrimental to health. 
This is only one of the examples of 
the dangers of bureaucratic control 
as practiced by a government of 
economists and university professors, 
inexperienced in the work of running 
a successful business and meeting 
the wishes of the customers, some ob- 
servers here point out. 

If, however, the British return a 
conservative government, and_ the 
odds are about equal at the moment, 
it is hoped that the trade will be 
given greater freedom and that con- 
trols will be relaxed as soon as con- 
ditions allow. A condition precedent, 
however, to the freeing of the import- 
ing trade is the settlement of the dol- 
lar question, for the shortage of cur- 
rency is a major problem in the Fu- 
ropean economy. The settlement of 
this issue, together with a reduction 
in the current price of wheat and flour 
and the return of a government more 
favorably inclined to private enter- 
prise will do much to restore British 
prosperity. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA DISTRIBUTES BOOK 
ON GROCERY ADVERTISING 


The third edition of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America book of 
grocery advertising and selling is be- 
ing distributed to 75,000 advertisiig 
grocers, some 10,000 newspape's, 
wholesale food distributors and busi- 
ness schools. 

The publication is designed to he'p 
retail grocers put good selling copy 
into their newspaper advertisements 
and provide supplementary material 
for store operation. It also contains 
an up-to-date compilation of nearly 
41,000 of the best-known slogans used 
to promote the sale of about 500 of 
the most advertised products. 
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Bring Foreign Markets 
|. to Your Door 


\ 


8 


Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 


ESTABLISHED 1913 














MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| + Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| 
| 
| 
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| MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH 













e . ” JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
Sasnak } lour DOMESTIC EXPORT 
For Discriminating F LOUR 
Eastern Buyers P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Cresce ’ 
Enns Mriurne Co., Inman, Kan. “7 On = ne, :. wy 






























INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 


COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic Zi s oO U & Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

































ELLY Aout 


cones NV (, , ij. expoar 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Flour Specialists oi2"hocr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Wife (trying on hats): Do you like 
this turned down, dear? 

Husband: How much is it? 

Wife: Twenty-five dollars. 

Husband: Yes, turn it down. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two sailors passed a church with 
this slogan, “There is more nutrition 
in one half pint of milk than in 12 
half pints of beer.” 

Said one of them, “‘There’s only one 
thing to do. We’ll have to go and 
have 12 half pints.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife (doing crossword puzzle): 
What’s a female sheep, dear? 
Husband (not looking up from his 
paper): Ewe. 
¢ ¢ 


“Oh, Lord,” prayed Sally, “I’m 
not asking for a thing for myself, but 
please send Mother a _ son-in-law.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Circus Manager: You're pretty 
small to be a wild animal trainer. 

Applicant: Say, that’s the secret 
of my success—they’re waiting for 
me to grow a little larger! 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Daddy, I saw Mama kiss the ice- 
man this morning.” 

“Ye gods! She wastes her time on 
him when we owe the grocer $50!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The Congressman’s wife sat up in 
bed, a startled look on her face. 

“Jim,” she whispered, “there’s a 
robber in the house!” 

“Impossible!” was the reply. “In 
the Senate, yes, but in the House, 


never!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Patient: Doctor, the size of your 
bill makes me boil all over. 
Doctor: That will be $20 extra for 
sterilizing your system. 


¢¢¢ 


Jones, a good family man, had been 
inveigled into a poker game, and ex- 
perienced growing apprehension as 
the clock moved relentlessly on 
toward morning. Finally at 3 a.m. 
he had a sudden inspiration. He called 
his home and when finally, the little 
woman answered the phone, he 
shouted in frenzied haste, ‘Don’t pay 
the ransom, I’m back!” 


¢*¢¢ 


One of the men spoke: I dug this 
hole where I was told to and began 
to put the dirt back like I was sup- 
posed to. But all the dirt won’t go 
back in. What will I do? 

For a long while the supervisor 
pondered the problem. Then: I have 
it. There’s only one thing to do. You'll 
have to dig the hole deeper. 


¢¢¢ 


Before marriage: I like the smell 
of tobacco and I think a man looks 
so masculine with a pipe. 

After marriage: For heaven's sake! 
That pipe stinks up the whole house. 
Throw it away! 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneepolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











ANALYSES 


’FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisc@ 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-F LOU RM, 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Cable Address: ‘“DorFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,’’ London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘'TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '‘D1PLoMA,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


> 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


47-48 Damrak 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A > 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FErELIXCCHFN Reference; De Twentsche Bank 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 





N V Algemeene Handel-e. 





* Industrie Maatschapp; (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
“MEELUNIE” Importers of 
: (Flour Union, Ltd.) FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
H\ Searennvechh 960 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


netics AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Sy Sies7{ Vy Cables: Radium 


Importers of: Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Flours - Offals - Starch Corr.: Postbox 1151 


FEEDSTUFFS-™fegena'* 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 

















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WaHkaAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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og ae a eee eee thon hee 
Sullivan & Kennedy .... woulrrS Sent 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ ‘ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
SO Gs BARE Gk bc cece cdcavees 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......... 


Terminal Flour Mills Co. ..........+.-. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn....... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ........... isanes 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. .......... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .......... 

WG GE GI, occ t ce escccdccene ie 
THe. Te GR sc cect censaiens 
Twin City Machine Co. .......... 
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Uhlmann Grain Co. ..... bac : 
Union Machinery Co. ..........+.. 
Union Pacific Railroad ............. ‘3 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ......... 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........... 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ..............:. 


Victor Chemical Works .............. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Via, B. O., & Ge. cccccscccccvccccas ‘ 
VWORRe BE Ge cicccctseccsetccecces 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland at 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...........++56- 
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Wallace & Tiernan Co. ..... ..Cover 3 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............. 
Wemese BEIM Ge. cc ccccccveccccese 


Watson & Philip, Lt. cccccccssccccee 


Watson Higgins Milling Co. .......... 
Weber Piotr Millis C0. csccccccccscccecs 
Western Assurance Co. ......seeeeeee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Western Milling Co. ......ccssesesvess 
Western Star Mill Co. ..........eeeees 
Western Waterproofing Co. ...........- 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .......... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..............+- 


Williams Bree. CO. cscccccscccccccs oes 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 


Winthrop-Gtearme, IMC. ..cccsccccccess 
WURMOUE, Tin DEs cb cc cseccvccecseces 
Wolcott &@ Limcolm, IMC. ...cccccccccess 
WEE GO scccccesensscccdcssssecccces 
Welt BEING GO. sc cccccccccceccccsice 
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Daman, W. Bs | GA cescesscivevsssece 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
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There are LLGMDS 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE (@ 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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How to avoid being 
asked for contributions 


PERHAPS YOU REMEMBER how it used to be. No 
matter how warm your heart, how thick your wallet, 
you were worn to a frazzle. Day after day, requests 
for contributions. Donations to this hospital, that com- 
munity center, a welfare group you’d never heard of. 
All worthy causes, sure. But so many of them! 


‘Today—thanks to the Community Chest—a single con- 
tribution is your helping hand to all kinds of tragedy- 
preventing, heartbreak-healing organizations. A single 
check helps the mother who needs pre-natal education 
... the baby left on a doorstep ... the teen-ager flirting 
with delinquency ...the lonesome GI far from home... 
Actually, beneath the glitter of postwar prosperity, the 
need for Red Feather health, welfare and recreation 
services is greater now than ever. Nearly half the fam- 
ilies in the average city benefit directly in some way; the 
rest benefit through better community conditions. And 
the cost of supplying help has gone up with the cost 
of living. 


By giving generously to your Community Chest, you do 
more than eliminate countless other requests for con- 
tributions. You put your welfare dollars where they'll 
do the most good in your own hometown. 





